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NATIONAL LIFE OR NATIONAL DEATH. 


In the midst of the noise and 
confusion of domestic politics 
there has come to us from 
across the Atlantic the voice 
of a student and _ thinker,! 
who, writing to warn his own 
countrymen of the United 
States against what he con- 
siders the greatest of national 
dangers, proclaims truths and 
sets forth facts and laws which 
are in every way as applicable 
to this country as to his own, 
and which affeet not merely 
the conditions under which we 
as @ nation exist, but the more 
vital question of our continued 
national existence. 

Many will smile at the idea 
that the great British Empire, 
that Empire on which the sun 
never sets, could ever cease to 
exist. We ask them to hear 
what this writer has to say, 
and not be dismayed when 
they find that his shafts aimed 


at Americans strike home in 
Britain. 

In his opening chapter he 
speaks of patriotism, and tells 
us how to distinguish true 
patriotism from that false 
patriotism under whose cloak 
nations are betrayed and given 
over to pillage. The two most 
common forms of false patriot- 
ism are contempt for and pre- 
judice against other nations, 
and vainglorious boasting as 
to one’s own. To boast of a 
nation’s wealth, under the de- 
lusion that it is patriotic, is 
to commit a crime against 
patriotism. The true patriot 
is known by his actions. When, 
in peace, men postpone their 
patriotic activity to a time of 
war, their procrastination is 
only indicative of their worth- 
lessness. In national defeat dis- 
tinction cannot be made as to 


the cause of it, For a nation 2 : 2 
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to suffer defeat through unpre- 
paredness is, to all practical 
purposes, as bad as though it 
were through cowardice in the 
field. In consequence, the man 
who opposes, in time of peace, 
suitable preparations for war, is 
as unpatriotic and detrimental 
to the nation as he who shirks 
his duty or deserts his post in 
time of battle. 

National existence is not a 
haphazard passage of a people 
from an unknown beginning to 
an unforeseen end, but is part 
of life itself, formed by the 
same immutable laws. 


“No state is destroyed except 
through those avertible conditions 
that mankind dreads to contemplate. 
Yet nations prefer to evade and 
perish rather than to master the 
single lesson taught by the washing- 
away of those that have gone down 
before them. In their indifference 
and in the valor of their ignorance 
they depart, together with their 
monuments and constitutions, their 
vanities and gods.” 


From the beginning of 
human life, from the day when 
the brawniest palolithic man 
had with his stone axe killed or 
reduced to submission all those 
who had invaded his immedi- 
ate thickets, and so by this 
primitive process founded the 
first kingdom, of which he was 
king and his crude axe the 
sole law, the procession of 
events has followed the same 
rule. 

The lives of men and the 
lives of nations are similar: 
they pass from the cradle to 
manhood, expanding in intel- 
lect, accumulating vigour and 
strength until, in due time, 
they grow old, die, and are 
forgotten, down in the deep 
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vast ossuary of time. The 
same struggle for existence 
results in the gradual elimina- 
tion of those possessed of least 
combative power. 


“ As manhood marks the height of 
physical vigor among mankind, so the 
militant successes of a nation mark 
the zenith of its physical greatness, 
The decline of physical strength in 
the individual is significant of disease 
or old age, culminating in death. In 
the same manner deterioration of 
military strength or militant capacity 
in a nation marks its decline.” 


The inexorable law of com- 
bat is thus _picturesquely 
sketched :— 


“ Wars—victory—a nation. Wars 
—destruction—dissolution. Such is 
the melancholy epitome of national 
existence, and such has it been from 
the beginning of human association 
until to-day. From the time, six 
thousand years past, when the wild 
highlander rolled down from the 
mountains of Elam and moulded with 
sword and brawn the Turanian shep- 
herds into the Chaldean Empire, un- 
til within the last decade, when the 
Samurai of Nippon rose out of their 
islands in the Eastern Sea and carved 
for themselves a new empire on the 
continent of Asia, there has been no 
cessation nor deviation from this in- 
exorable law governing the formation 
and extinction of national entities. 

* All kingdoms, empires, and na- 
tions that have existed on this earth 
have been born out of the womb of 
war, and the delivery of them has 
occurred in the pain and labor of 
battle. So, too, have these same 
nations, with the same inevitable 
certainty, perished on like fields amid 
the wreckage and cinders of their 
defenceless possessions.” 


The long continuance of the 
Chinese Empire may, by those 
who have thought but super- 
ficially, be quoted against this 
doctrine. Empires innumerable 
have been founded, flourished, 
and disappeared, while the 
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Chinese Empire has continued 
to exist ; but the edifice of its 
greatness has been founded by 
those who have fought its 
wars. “Of the twenty-five 
dynasties that have ruled over 
China, each was founded by a 
soldier, and each in due time 
heard from surrounding armies 
the melancholy taps of its ap- 
proaching end.” The preserva- 
tion of the Chinese race for these 
thousands of years has been due 
solely to its natural environ- 
ment, “an environment ram- 
parted by inaccessible mount- 
ains, moated by uninhabitable 
deserts or seas as shipless as 
they were vast.” Until the nine- 
teenth century, when science 
had peopled the purple solitude 
of the Pacific Ocean and bridged 
the deserts and forests on her 
northern frontier, China was 
as secure in her isolation as if 
illimitable space intervened be- 
tween her borders and the 
nations of Europe. But now 
she has to face enemies not 
alone upon her northern borders, 
whose morality of conquest is in 
nowise different from that of the 
Mongol and Manchu tribes who, 
in the past, so often devastated 
her territory ; and unless there 
arise out of her present weak- 
ness a strong man, militant and 
capable of awaking military 
ideas in the Empire, China will 
follow the inexorable law of 
decay, and “make her solemn 
salutation to mankind.” 
Having thus sketched the 
causes of the rise and fall of 
empires, we pass on to the 
contemplation of the British 
Empire, which to its citizens 
seems to tower so mightily 
among nations. It stands in 
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no different relation to time 
and the forces of time than 
any other nation that has 
ever existed. The same ele- 
ments brought about its birth, 
and the same causes will pro- 
long or shorten its existence as 
prolonged or shortened theirs. 
It was born in the womb of 
war; it was delivered in battle. 
The United Kingdom was 
united by conquest in war. 
The great dependencies that 
form the Empire were won by 
the sword. It is unnecessa 
to recall the battlefields that 
won us the rule over India 
and Burmah, over Canada and 
South Africa. The t col- 
onies of Australia are the 
spoils of combat and conquest 
of defenceless tribes. Our ex- 
pansion either there or in East 
and West Africa has been no 
more merciful or merciless than 
the expansion of any other 
nation. The same inexorable 
law of physical strength has 
governed it as all others. 
But, with the exception of 
the Crimean War, for nearly 
a century our conquests have 
been over enemies so weak and 
incapable ef waging war on & 
basis of equality, that our wars 
have been destructive rather 
than inculcative of equitable 
military conceptions. The very 
ease with which the Empire 
has expanded within the mem- 
ory of men of middle age is 
responsible for many erroneous 
beliefs now prevalent concern- 
ing the basis of its future 
greatness. A large proportion 
of our people have come to 
look upon themselves in a false 
though heroic light, and upon 
other nations with the same 
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indifference as they did upon 
the Maori or the Ashanti, the 
Waganda or the Basuto,—as 
they did upon the Boers before 
the lesson of Magersfontein and 
Colenso. The era of expansion 
by conquests of feeble Asiatic 
or African tribes has appar- 
ently come to an end. On 
every side our remote frontiers 
are in contact with those of 
other European Powers. It is 
no longer a question of farther 
expansion: it is now a quest- 
ion of holding what we have 
gained. Our desire is now to 
expand commercially rather 
than territorially, and that de- 
sire must bring us into con- 
tact with nations whose desire 
for territorial expansion has 
not ceased, whose desire for 
commercial expansion is as 
great as our own, and whose 
military power far exceeds 
ours. Modern means of “trans- 
portation and communication 
have reduced the world to such 
compactness that ne future 
ripple of national growth 
can expand without breaking 
against some similar ripple 
emanating from another na- 
tion. When this occurs it is 
war.” 

We have expanded till a 
large portion of the world has 
come under our sway; but 
we have blindly overlooked the 
fact that such expansion has 
made necessary & corresponding 
increase of military strength, 
and we have forgotten the un- 
changeable and universal law 
that governs the destiny of 
nations. Trusting entirely to 
our hitherto unrivalled supre- 
macy at sea, we have lost our 
military vitality. Alone among 
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the nations of Europe, we have 
a people personally and in- 
dividually indifferent to the 
militant spirit and to militant 
ideals. We depend for an 
army upon the payment of 
such lads as for one reason or 
another can find no better em- 
ployment; and upon a small 
number of men more patriotic 
than their fellows, who are 
willing to give a portion of 
their spare time to learning as 
best they can in a few days 
yearly the elementary duties 
of a soldier. Alone amon 
European nations the British 
people do not recognise that 
it is the primary duty of every 
citizen to bear arms for his 
country. 

Nor is this all. The natural 
disintegration of militancy is 
artificially increased, not only 
by the indifference of the people 
to military duties, but by or- 
ganised efforts to destroy the 
military spirit, to reduce the 
nation’s armament, and with 
it our militant potentiality. 
The fear is that the old spirit 
of militant patriotism, the 
patriotism which laid the foun- 
dations of this Kingdom and 
Empire, has gone under be- 
neath the waves of commer- 
cialism. 

Industries are as necessary 
to a nation as food is to the 
human body. Just as a man 
must eat to live, but if he lives 
to eat is only a contemptible 
glutton, so a nation which 
makes industrialism the end, 
instead of only the means for 
attaining high ideals, sinks 
into contempt among states. 
The spirit of commercialism is 
the desire of individual wealth 
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and comfort, and it is this 
spirit which overshadows and 
tends to destroy us. It is a 
spirit which brings about the 
final corruption of the State. 
Where a nation possesses the 
military spirit, the individual 
holds his life less dear than 
the principle for which he 
yields it; but 
“whenever the wealth and luxury 
of a nation stand in inverse ratio to 
its military strength, the hour of its 
desolation, if not at hand, approaches. 
When the opulence and unmartial 
qualities of one nation stand in inverse 
ratio to the poverty and the mili- 
tary prowess of another, while their 
expansion is convergent, then result 
those inevitable wars wherein the 
commercial nation collapses and de- 
rts from the activities of mankind 
orever.” 


But few years have passed 
since this nation stood alone, 
apparently without a friend, 
amid the ill-concealed hostile 
mutterings of Continental 
peoples. It was isolation, and 
but few knew how deep was the 
anxiety felt by those respon- 
sible for our position, when 
our shores were so denuded of 
troops and arms that we could 
not have withstood the attack 
of a single foreign army corps. 
But it was a splendid isolation, 
an isolation that was only pos- 
sible without ruin because of 
our invincible fleet. It was that 
fleet which, dominating the 
silver streak that separates us 
from the Continent, alone saved 
us from the deepest humiliation ; 
it is in that silver streak that 
we have so far found salvation ; 
but from the day when our 
Navy ceases to inspire all other 
nations with the sense of their 
hopeless inferiority at sea, the 
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great rampart of ocean vanishes 
and only the delusion of it still 
remains. 

Our supremacy at sea is 
now, for the first time in long 
centuries, challenged. So great 
is our sense of the national 
danger that we will let no 
breath of party spirit enter 
into the words of this paper, 
and if we quote Mr Balfour it 
is only to show how vast, in 
the opinion of a responsible 
statesman of the highest ability 
and deepest knowledge, is the 
peril with which we are con- 
fronted. This is what he said 
a few weeks ago at Hadding- 
ton: “I tell you, with all 
solemnity, that there are diffi- 
culties and perils before this 
country which neither we, nor 
our fathers, nor our grand- 
fathers, nor our great-grand- 
fathers have ever yet had to 
face.” 

Invincibility, overwhelming 
superiority at sea, is therefore, 
beyond all question, a necessity 
of our national existence. To 
the acceptance of this doctrine 
the leaders of both parties in 
the State are committed by the 
most definite pledges. And, in 
the face of the efforts that are 
now being made te challenge 
that superiority, sacrifices must 
be made such as we have never 
yet known. The enormous cost 
of modern ships and weapons 
has to be borne, the skilled 
sailors to man the ships have 
to be found. And even then, 
if we succeed in keeping all 
adversaries in a condition of 
hopeless inferiority, we shall 
still be unable to take any 
attitude other than one that 
is purely defensive; we shall 
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be forced to act from purely 
selfish motives, and by this 
selfish attitude shall render 
ourselves worthless as an ally, 
unless at the back of our naval 
supremacy we have a military 
force capable of making itself 
respected by the great military 
nations of the Continent. We 
cannot afford to risk our 
national existence upon the 
result of a single naval action ; 
we dare not and we must not, 
in the presence of the armed 
millions who confront us across 
the waters of the North Sea, 
leave ourselves liable to any 
risk of invasion without ade- 
quate defence, or unable to help 
a threatened friend in the hour 
of his sorest need. If England 
were strong in a military as 
well as a naval sense, the peace 
of the world would be assured. 
We need never aspire to the 

session of such an army as 
could threaten single - handed 
any of the great military na- 
tions of the Continent, but we 
ought to insist upon the pos- 
session of such an army as, in 
any conceivable event, should 
make our shores free from in- 
vasion, and with which we 
could so strengthen any friendly 
Power as to enable her to roll 
back the tide of war. It is our 
military weakness that is the 
greatest present danger of the 
European situation ; and there 
is but one remedy possible, 
universal obligatory service for 
navy and army, service in which 
the duke’s son and the son of 
the dock labourer should alike 
bear their share—the acknow- 
ledgment of that fact, which is 
acknowledged by every other 
people in Europe that it 
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is the duty of every man to 
bear arms on behalf of the 
State. It is to this that we 
must endeavour to educate the 
nation,—not only the mass of 
the people, but the leaders 
themselves, who are in this 
question only the blind leading 
the blind. This is the task 
which we now approach, with 
the aid of Homer Lea, adapt- 
ing, as we have done in the 
preceding pages, his teaching 
of the American people to the 
special conditions of our own 
nation. 

While, during the last cen- 
tury, the economic phases of 
our national career have been 
altered, and its social and pol- 
itical fabric changed through 
the advance of science and gen- 
eral knowledge, in our military 
system there has been no real 
progress. We still cling to our 
old system of a small army re- 
cruited from the lowest class, 
supplemented by a still smaller 
body of civilians, who volun- 
tarily undertake to learn the 
elements of military duty, and 
by the mere fact of their 
doing so tend to increase the 
self-deception of the people 
as to their inherent military 
capacity. 

If no provision is made by 
a nation for enforced military 
service among its inhabitants, 
the militant capacity of that 
natien decreases proportion- 
ately as the complexity of its 
social organism increases. The 
first task of statesmen should 
be the preservation of the 
national militant instinct in- 
tact in the virtues of the 
people. However disagreeable 
the thought may be, militancy 
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is alone responsible for the 
creation of every state and 
the preservation of it through 
manifold disasters. Only when 
this militancy deteriorates is 
the state doomed. All human 
progress, together with indi- 
vidual freedom, has been hewn 
out for man by those militant 
agencies that so many to-day 
labour to destroy, — agencies 
that, so long as man gathers 
himself together in separate 
states, will never cease to de- 
termine the greatness of a race, 
and the falling off of which 
ushers a nation into the limbo 
of perished states and empires. 

The alteration of modes of 
combat by mechanical and 
scientific inventions does not 
alter the fact that it is the 
soldier and not the machine 
that wins battles. Warfare 
never has been and never will 
be mechanical; but as the in- 
struments of warfare become 
more intricate, the discipline 
and esprit de corps of the 
soldier must be correspondingly 
increased. Because of this fact, 
volunteer forces become more 
and more useless as the science 
of warfare progresses. 

Volunteers are a survival of 
a medisval institution, effect- 
ive only in those ages when 
weapons of warfare differed 
little or not at all from those 
used by men in time of peace; 
when the mechanism of war 
was crude, and the science of 
it was no science other than to 
kill or be killed in the simplest 
and most natural hand-to-hand 
way. 

The idea of repelling invasion 
by a popular uprising has al- 
ways found a prominent place 


in popular superstitions, the 
myths of man’s credulity and 
vanity, yet the truth is that 
there is not a single instance 
in the whole military history 
of the world where the mobile 
armies of a warlike race have 
been destroyed or defeated by 
the popular uprising of a mili- 
tarily decadent state. Modern 
warfare is the conversion of the 
nation’s potential military re- 
sources into actual power, and 
their consequent utilisation in 
a unified and predetermined 
manner by men more scien- 
tifically trained for war than 
lawyers, doctors, clerks, mer- 
chants, and engineers. 


“Battles are no longer the spec- 
tacular heroics of the past. The 
army of to-day and to-morrow is a 
som pou machine, devoid of 
all melodramatic heroics, but in it- 
self all-heroic, silent and terrible: a 
machine that requires years to form 
its separate parts, years to assemble 
them together, and other years to 
make them work smoothly and ir- 
resistibly. Then, when it is set in 
motion, naught shall stop it but a 
similar machine stronger and better. 

“Battles are now fought, won, or 
lost on wide, deserted fields, and no 
combatants are seen, only here and 
there small blue clouds and distant 
noises mark the dumb heroism of 
modern armies. Volunteers—patri- 
otic, heroic as the mind of man can 
make them‘—are of no use in this 
mile-away war, since they know no- 
thing of its science. They are led 
forward into death-nullahs by offi- 
cers who never saw an army in the 
field. ... 

“Tt is the hour and terror of help- 
less death.” 


A century has passed since 
Washington, the typical hero 
of liberty, thus wrote— 


“ Regular troops alone are equal to 
the exigencies of modern war, as well 
for defence as offence, and when a 
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substitute is attempted it must prove 
illusory and ruinous. No militia will 
ever acquire the habits nec to 
resist a regular force... . The firm- 
ness requisite for the real business of 
fighting is only to be attained by a 
constant course of discipline and ser- 
vice. I have never yet been witness 
to a single instance that can justify a 
different opinion, and it is most earn- 
estly to be wished that the liberties 
of America may no longer be trusted, 
in any material degree, to so precari- 
ous a dependence.” 


And, in Homer Lea’s words— 


“The soul of the soldier can only 
be developed by discipline, by honor, 
and martial deeds. It cannot be 
constructed to order or dressed up 
with false shoulders in twenty-four 
days by uniforming a civilian volun- 
teer, or by commissioning and spur- 
ring him with purchased valor or 
the transient glory of loud-mouthed 
multitudes. ‘The creation of this 
martial soul necessitates year after 
year of sternest labor and toil, that 
callouses not alone the hands and 
wrings sweat from the brow, but 
also callouses the weakness inherent 
in man and wrings sweat from his 
heart. It is moulded by Regulusian 
discipline, and lives are thrown care- 
lessly away, mechanically, almost 
irrationally. In the lessons of those 
years they learn that in warfare a 
relentless absorption of individuality 
must supervene, an annihilation of 
all ——— Only then can they 
reac et pe of human great- 
ness, to glory in death.” 


Listen to the awful tale of 
the Volunteers in the Ameri- 
can Civil War, the fact which 
Homer Lea divulges, that from 
1861 to 1865 more officers were 
discharged from the Union 
Volunteer Army for dishonour 
and incapacity than were killed 
on the field of battle, more 
discharged “without stated 
reasons ” than died during that 
time from disease. 


“Who is there,” he says, “that 
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will make out that sad roster of the 
unnamed ten thousand dead among 
enlisted men that these incompetent 
officers led about to die? Yet we 
lay no blame upon their shoulders, 
Their crimes were the crimes, not of 
themselves, but of the ignorance and 
worthlessness of the military system 
still extant. 

“Snatched suddenly, as they were, 
out of the peaceful round of civil 
life, with its orderless, undisciplined 
equality, they knew nothing concern- 
ing the duties that devolve upon 
military officers.” 


A man who takes service in 
an army has the right to de- 
mand that those who are his 
leaders shall know to the fullest 
extent the duties appertaining 
to their office. Lives unnum- 
bered are placed in their hands, 
but they are offered on the 
altar of their country, and not 
to satisfy the vanity of indi- 
viduals: if they must perish, 
let it be by the kindly singing 
bullets, and not by the ignor- 
ance of their commanders. 
“The most promiscuous mur- 
derer in the world,” says Homer 
Lea, “is an ignorant military 
officer. . . . The dead are heca- 
tombs of his ignorance; the 
survivors melancholy spectres 
of his incompetence.” Com- 
pare these words with those 
of our own Napier, the 
conqueror and regenerator of 
Scinde— 


“ An ignorant officer is a murderer. 
All brave men confide in the know- 
ledge that he pretends to possess, and 
when the death trial comes, their 

enerous blood flows in vain. Merci- 
ul God! how can anignorant man 
charge himself with so much blood- 
shed! I have studied war long, 
earnestly, and deeply, yet I tremble 
at my own deficiencies.” 


In civil life a lawyer is not 
called upon to act as an oculist, 
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nor a merchant as a surgeon; 
farmers do not attempt to 
navigate ships, nor stock- 
brokers try cases at the bar, 
nor do clerks act as civil 
engineers, — yet in the time 
of invasion each and all of 
these is to go forth as a terri- 
torial officer to lead men in 
battle, against those whose 
lives have been spent in the 
study and practice of the 
most varied of all sciences, the 
science of war. These men, 
who have learnt only the rudi- 
ments of the game, are to play 
against the champion players 
of Europe, in that game in 
which the stakes are the 
honour and existence of the 
nation, and the counters are 
men’s lives. 

So great is the popular con- 
fusion of mind, so strong the 
spirit of commercialism among 
us, that it is common to hear 
it said that we shall win out 
in the long-run because of our 
superior wealth. It is natural 
that those who have refused to 
share the personal burden of 
national defence, and whom 
the nation has allowed for 
generations to escape from 
their first duties as citizens 
by payment, should have an 
undue belief in the potency of 
gold. Yet a nation that is 
rich, and at the same time un- 
protected, provokes wars and 
hastens its own ruin. This is 
a law as invariable as the force 
of gravity or death. Wealth, 
unless it be used for the purpose 
of promoting military strength, 
becomes a potent factor in a 
nation’s destruction. Wealth 
in the time of war, no matter 
how limitless, can do no more 


than provide arms and mu- 
nitions, pay the salaries of 
soldiers, provide their subsist- 
ence, clothing, and transporta- 
tion. Gold illimitable cannot 
buy them valour, nor self- 
sacrifice, nor endurance, nor 
discipline, nor military know- 
ledge. Gold may harness men 
for war, but it has never been 
able to make them conquer 
when opposed to those whose 
discipline has been kneaded 
into the marrow of their bones 
and the inner chambers of their 
hearts. War between wealth 
and militant energy has but 
one end—the old doom of the 
decadent nation. Poverty is 
productive of every human 
exertion, while wealth is the 
parent of every form of cor- 
ruption. The richer a nation 
is in time of peace, the poorer 
it is in time of war. Wealth 
is a factor in the naval and 
military strength of a nation 
only so long as it is regarded 
in its true and subordinate 
capacity,—to build battleships, 
but not to fight them; to buy 
arms, not valour; to manufac- 
ture powder, not patriotism. 
But when wealth becomes so 
paramount in a nation’s life 
that it forms the chief ambi- 
tion of individual efforts, then 
the factors that constitute mili- 
tary strength fall away. 


“A century ago Europe watched 
complacently the self-devastation of 
France. The monarchy had been 
murdered ; the nobility F .oumegesh 
commerce ruined ; manufactures de- 
stroyed; the countryside was a 
tangled thicket, presided over by 
a half-starved and tattered people. 
The wealth of the nation h me 
up in the bonfire of the Republic. 
Suddenly a little sallow man took 
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nation devoid of commerce, manu- 
factures, or revenues, and with its 
poverty conquered the whole of in- 
credulous Europe. 

“Only a few years since, on some 
mountainous islands, a people little 
known fought among themselves 
with weapons as primitive as those 
of the siege of Troy. Their entire 
revenues were less than an Ameri- 
can city, the cultivable land of the 
whole empire less than one-half the 
area of Illinois. Suddenly they also 
rose up, and with the perennial 
power of fpoverty, in less than one 
decade disembowelled the two vain- 
est and vastest empires on earth, 
causing the whole world to whisper 
in old and stale wonder at this New 
Sun that rose with the suddenness 
of an unknown comet out of the 
Eastern Sea.” 


In a military Power, where 
individuals are considered only 
as instruments of its greatness, 
the dreadful intentness of its 
aims knows no discouragement, 
the straightforwardness of its 
progress no hesitation, the ter- 
ribleness of its energy no 
fatigue. Its resources are the 
souls and ambitions of men. 
These resources are exhaust- 
less. And so long as opulent 
nations conceal these facts 
from themselves, so long must 
they suffer and be vanquished 
and die. 

The law of the rise and 
growth, the decay of the 
militant spirit and the fall of 
nations, is an inexorable law. 
To attempt to apply vain 
theories, such as international 
arbitration and disarmament, 
to check this great law, is as 
futile as to command the sun 
to stand still or the rising tide 
to flow back. Individually, or 
as a nation, we must exist in 
obedience to the laws that gov- 
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ern us, the law of struggle, 
the law of survival. Plans to 
thwart them, to circumvent 
them, are folly such as man’s 
conceit alone makes possible, 
The sources of war are not 
ephemeral, they arise from the 
process of national evolution. 
When two nations advance on 
converging lines, the clash of 
interest that occurs is war. 
When any nation enters into 
a decadent state, when its 
militancy falls away and de- 
teriorates, the speed of sur- 
rounding converging nations 
is accelerated proportionately 
and in direct ratio to the in- 
creasing defencelessness of the 
decadent country. There is 
but one means by which any 
nation can ensure peace. It 
is not by whining and asking 
strong and militant opponents 
to disarm, it is not by asking 
powerful competitors confident 
in their own strength to settle 
disputes by arbitration,—it is 
by fostering its own military 
spirit, and by constant readi- 
ness and preparation for war. 
Most extraordinary miscon- 
ceptions prevail as to the 
effect of standing armies upon 
the world’s peace and upon the 
industrial capacity of nations. 
Prior to the introduction of 
standing armies, which became 
a necessity after science had 
introduced gunpowder and 
made war a matter of skill 
and not only personal bravery, 
every man was a soldier, and 
wars were incessant. Science 
brought about the segregation 
of the military forces from 
ordinary civil life and left the 
civil population free to go about 
its duties even in time of war. 
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The introduction of short- 
service training and conscrip- 
tion by Prussia brought about 
the condition that while a 
standing army small in propor- 
tion to the population need 
alone be maintained in peace, 
the bulk of the male popula- 
tion became trained soldiers. 
As the rivalry between nations 
went on this conscription was 
replaced by universal obliga- 
tory service, but the proportion 
of the army in peace to the 
total population has not greatly 
increased. No nation could 
stand the drain, financial and 
other, of training every man on 
his attaining the prescribed 
age; consequently in all Euro- 
pean nations there is a fixed 
yearly contingent suited to the 
nation’s ability, and that deter- 
mines the number taken yearly 
from civil life. 

The German Empire pos- 
sesses the greatest armament 
of any nation proportionate to 
its population; yet the entire 
army, considered as non-pro- 
ducers, consists of only 1°17 per 
cent of the population, the 
other 98°83 per cent carrying 
on their customary vocations. 
While 1:17 per cent of Ger- 
many’s population is in mili- 
tary service, her trade and 
her commerce have increased 
at a pace which utterly out- 
strips that of our own or 
any other European nation. 
The idea that national arma- 
ments impoverish nations by 
withdrawing a large number 
of men from its productive 
energy is preposterous. The 
armament of a nation, in- 
stead of being indicative of 
its impoverishment, is rather 
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an indication of its capacity.. 
Instead of being prophetic 
of its destruction, the soldier 
stands in no other relation 
than its protector. The law of 
true national progress is that 
a State should withdraw from 
industrial occupations for mili- 
tary purposes such proportion 
of the male population as is 
necessary to ensure that its 
political development and ex- 
pansion should be free from 
external interference. 

The military preparation of 
a nation should be determined 
by its relationship to the bal- 
ance of the world, geographi- 
cally and politically. Geo- 
graphically, territorial posses- 
sions of a nation are provocative 
of war when they possess a 
positive value to other nations, 
either commercial, strategic, 
or racial, The value of all 
possessions is as much deter- 
mined by the control of the 
intervening lines of communi- 
cation as by their intrinsic 
wealth. For the employment of 
a navy at a distance from its 
own shore strategic naval bases 
are a necessity. The power of 
the British Navy, and conse- 
quently English commercial 
success in distant seas, is en- 
tirely dependent on the owner- 
ship of strategic positions 
maintained by foree in different 
quarters of the globe. Any 
nation disputing our naval 
supremacy must covet these 
naval bases, and must en- 
deavour to obtain for itself 
them or others of equal 
value. 

In proportion to the great- 
ness of the sphere over which 
a government by the people 
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extends its sway, is to be found 
& corresponding increase in the 
dangers of war. Political his- 
tory shows that only so long 
as in an empire such as ours, 
composed of so many different 
races and creeds, the political 
and military power remain in 
the hands of a single homo- 
geneous race, and the military 
forces are kept proportionate to 
the possibilities of war—only 
so long does such an empire 
endure. 

Lord Salisbury in a few 
words thus sketched the posi- 
tion— 


“There have been great colonial 
and maritime powers, but they have 
always fallen... . If we ever allow 
our defences at sea to fall to sucha 
point of inefficiency that it is as easy, 
or nearly as easy, to cross the sea as 
it is to cross a land frontier, our 
great Empire, stretching to the ends 
of the earth, supported by maritime 
force in every part of it, will come 
clattering to the ground when a 
blow at the Metropolis of England 
is struck. 


Now let us hear Homer 
Lea— 


“A nation without a navy propor- 
tionate to its political responsibilities 
will soon be deprived of its power 
beyond the sea, but a country that 
risks its entire dependence upon a 
navy places itself in a position not 
only to lose the navy and its insular 

ions, but, suffering defeat 
within its boundaries, to be deprived 
of world significance. . . . 

“Only those who overlook the 
natural laws governing international 
struggles fail to comprehend that 
victory or defeat is relative to the 
power or weakness of a nation as 
a whole. ... If the entire German 
Navy were sunk in the North Sea, 
England could get no nearer Berlin 
than she is to-day, and the demands 
that she might then make upon 
the German Sapiro could no more 
be enforced than at any time prior 
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to the destruction of that nation’s 
Navy. The multiplicity of the 
arteries of modern trade and inter- 
change prevents the possibility of 
a blockade. . . . As all wars have 
been, so in the future will they be 
determined by land warfare. .. . 
The Navy is but a portion of the 
military forces of a nation, and was 
originally composed of soldiers. In 
recent years it has the appearance of 
being a separate institution, but to 
consider it as such is to mistake the 
essential characteristics of warfare. 
. . . Armies rather than Navies 
will constitute from beginning to 
end the determinate factors in any 
great national struggle. . . . The 
worth of armies is not measured 
by their magnitude, but by the 
perfection of their construction, by 
the spirit that inspires them, and 
by the skill displayed in their 
use.” 


Let us apply the laws and 
the principles which have been 
above stated to the existing 
position of Great Britain. On 
the other side of the North 
Sea is the German army. It 
has a peace strength of 
620,000 men, 120,000 horses, 
and some 6000 field - guns, 
while behind it stands a re- 
serve of 4,000,000 trained men, 
exclusive of some 3,000,000 un- 
trained or partly trained Land- 
sturm and Ersatz reserve. Of 
these reservists no less than 
456,000 men, exclusive of 
officers, were called out for 
training in 1909. In age, 
physique, and education the 
German recruit is superior to 
ours. No German recruit 
begins his training till he 
has reached the age of twenty, 
and that training lasts two 
years for the Infantry and 
Field Artillery, three for the 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery. 

On this side of the sea is 
the home portion of our 
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regular army, a large part 
of which consists of partly- 
trained recruits and boys 
under twenty years of age, 
an army which might on oc- 
casion mobilise and put into 
the field an effective force of 
150,000 men provided with 
modern appliances of war. 
Behind this we have the 
Territorial Army, the state 
of which was given last July 
in a Return moved for by 
Lord Newton. It was then 
1762 officers and 41,371 men 
below its establishment.! That 
is below the minimum which 
we were told was consistent 
with safety. There were over 
98,000 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men below twenty 
years of age, and out of 
the whole 260,000 over 
62,000 were serving on a 
one year’s engagement. From 
this Return it appears that 
in July last there were nearly 
68,000 officers and men, rather 
more than one quarter ef the 
whole force, who had never 
fired a recruit’s course of 
musketry. And what is the 
course of musketry? One hour 
on the rifle-range, firing twenty- 
three rounds of ball ammuni- 
tion, supplemented by firing 
miniature (toy) ammunition in 
the shooting - gallery. The 
whole military training of this 
force consists of a maximum 
of a fortnight in camp and a 
few drills in winter. And it 
is these officers and these men 
to whom it is proposed to 
entrust the defence of every- 
thing that this nation holds 


dear. No wonder that a 
recent writer in ‘The Times’ 
should have held that “it 
would be little short of murder 
to put those untrained men and 
uneducated, inexperienced offi- 
cers into the field against the 
skilled army of Germany.” 
German policy is the con- 
tinuation of the policy of 
Prussia, initiated by Frederick 
the Great. From the day when 
he brought about the partition 
of Poland it has been a ruthless 
policy, regardless of treaties, 
based upon Frederick the 
Great’s dictum, “Any war is 
a good war when it is under- 
taken for increasing the power 
of the State.” It is thus, as we 
showed in our recent article on 
“The Development of Ger- 
many,” ” that the war against 
Denmark was prepared and 
brought about for the sake of 
obtaining for Prussia the Baltic 
harbour of Kiel and the control 
of both banks of the Elbe. It 
was thus that was prepared 
and brought about the war 
with Austria, that made Han- 
over a Prussian province, and 
settled once fer all the suprem- 
acy of Prussia in Germany. 
It was thus that was prepared 
and brought about the war 
with France, which made the 
King of Prussia Emperor of 
Germany, and gave to Ger- 
many Alsace and Lorraine, and 
an indemnity of two hundred 
million pounds sterling. It is 
thus that are being prepared 
those future wars which, unless 
England is prepared to play 
the part of a great nation not 





1 This shortage was on Ist January 1910—1517 officers and 39,236 men. 
2 “The Development of Germany,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ January 1910. 
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only with her navy but with a 
large and powerful army, will 
result in Germany becoming 
mistress of the whole of north- 
western Europe, in France 
being reduced to a cipher de- 
pendent upon Germany, who 
will possess the whole seaboard 
of the North Sea and the Eng- 
lish Channel from Rotterdam 
to Cherbourg. No matter how 
great our navy, it cannot save 
Denmark or Holland, or Bel- 
gium or France. An over- 
whelmingly strong navy can 
save our own shores from seri- 
ous invasion, but it could do 
much more: it could enable us, 
if our citizens would but take 
upon them their proper duties, 
to send across the Channel to 
the aid of France and Belgium 
an army sufficiently powerful 
to ensure victory and avert 
defeat. It would enable us to 
preserve the balance of power 
in Europe, and thus make our 
friendship of inestimable value, 
@ priceless possession to friendly 
nations. 

Up till about forty years ago 
the “‘ Mutiny Act,” as was then 
called that which is now the 
annual “ Army Act,” stated in 
its preamble that one of the 
objects for which an army was 
maintained was the preserva- 
tion of the balance of power in 
Europe. Then, at the bidding 
of a statesman to whom war, 
no matter how just the cause, 
was an abomination, whose 
motto was “Peace at any 
price,” that portion of the pre- 
amble disappeared, and its dis- 
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appearance marked the military 
decadence of our nation. 

Unless by the creation of an 
army we are prepared once 
again to bear our part, not 
only in the Councils of the 
Nations of Europe, but in the 
wars which are in defence of 
right against usurpation and 
arrogance, the selfishness of 
our policy can have but one 
result—our complete isolation, 
and our becoming a negligible 
quantity in the world. Hemmed 
in by hostile tariffs, surrounded 
by contemptuous peoples, power- 
less to retaliate, we shall, as a 
nation, become a living corpse. 
Protected by an all-powerful 
navy we may continue to exist, 
but it will be existence only; 
and if in any evil hour, when 
the opponents of “futile arma- 
ments” are in power, the com- 
plete supremacy of our navy 
is lost, we shall lose even 
existence as an independent 
nation. 

We can say with Homer 
Lea, “We have written this 
paper with a full knowledge of 
its bitterness.” But we have 
done so because the time has 
arrived when this nation must 
emerge from its policy of 
subterfuge, and its evasion of 
its international responsibilities 
must cease. To free the nation 
from error it is necessary to 
enlighten the individual, and 
only to the degree that the 
individual will be receptive of 
truth can a nation be freed 
from that vanity which ends 
with national ruin. 
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THE DEFENCE OF FORT LETEMALKUM. 


SucH manifestations are 
considered to be inappropriate 
at a Cabinet Council, other- 
wise his hearers could not 
have restrained their applause 
as the speaker wound up his 
brilliant review of the naval 
and military situation with 
an even more than usually 
felicitous epigram. Conquer- 
ing a native diffidence and 
modesty amounting almost to 
a fault in a Minister holding 
a position so exalted, the 
Home Secretary had placed 
his profound acquaintance 
with strategical principles at 
the disposal of his colleagues. 
It was not therefore without 
a certain sense of disappoint- 
ment that the assembled 
statesmen understood the 
Premier to intimate that the 
subject at issue was one upon 
which the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence must deliberate, 
and heard him go on to pro- 
pose that the Cabinet should 
now proceed to the consider- 
ation of the deplorable mis- 
understanding with the Na- 
tionalist party, which had so 
unexpectedly arisen over the 
affair of the nurse of the work- 
house infirmary at Knockma- 
silly. 

The question which was to 
be referred to the Committee 
of Imperial Defence arose out 
of an incident of a somewhat 
unusual character. A person 
who had met with the mis- 
adventure of being hanged in 
mistake for somebody else in 
the metropolis of the Nevelue- 


zan Republic had turned out 
to be a British subject; but, 
when invited to do so, Presi- 
dent Furioso, the head of the 
State, had declined to make 
that substantial reparation 
which the Cabinet of St 
James’s never fails to demand 
in the event of a misunder- 
standing with Governments of 
powers of the fourth and 
lower classes. The somewhat 
acrimonious correspondence 
which had ensued had reached 
the stage where the British 
Chargé d’Affaires (in the 
absence of the Minister, with- 
drawn eighteen months before 
to signify the displeasure of 
H.M.’s Government at certain 
old-fashioned proceedings on 
the part of President Furioso) 
had received from Downing 
Street @ communication, 
couched in peremptory terms, 
which was to be handed to 
the Neveluezan Foreign Min- 
ister. There had followed a 
sudden cessation of telegraphic 
communication with Nevelueza, 
and it had been noted as a 
singular circumstance that, 
almost simultaneously, there 
had been a _ corresponding 
cessation of telegraphic com- 
munication with that pearl 
of the Lesser Antilles, the 
adjacent British Island of 
Gobango. 

On a Monday, exactly a 
week after the peremptory 
communication was presumed 
to have reached the hands of 
the Neveluezan Foreign Min- 
ister, startling tidings had 
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come to hand from Barbados. 
The U.S. cruiser Yorktown 
(Captain Nouse) had suddenly 
arrived the previous night 
from Gobango, and her com- 
mander had made H.E. the 
Governor acquainted with the 
following facts. Three days 
before, on Thursday, at dawn, 
the Neveluezan warship, Impu- 
denza Damnosa, had arrived in 
the harbour of Darkiestown, 
the capital of the island, 
escorting two transports full 
of troops. The troops, 1500 
strong, had promptly landed, 
had occupied the telegraph 
station and Government build- 
ings, had arrested the Gover- 
nor and the members of the 
Executive and the Chief of 
Police, and had hoisted the 
Neveluezan flag with much 
pomp and ceremony on the 
esplanade. With the excep- 
tion of the Yorktown, all the 
craft in harbour at the time 
were flying the British flag, 
and a guard had been placed 
on each of the vessels. The 
commander-in-chief of the ex- 
pedition had requested the 
captain of the Yorktown to 
take no steps likely to make 
the British Government aware 
of what had occurred, but 
Captain Nouse had declined 
to give any indication as to 
his intentions. The coup had 
been admirably planned in all 
respects but one. The invad- 
ing forces had overlooked the 
existence of an old defence- 
work on the land side of 
Darkiestown, known as Fort 
Letemalkum, and when a 
party of troops had proceeded 
in that direction some hours 
later, they had been con- 
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siderably taken aback by 
being fired upon from the 
ramparts. 

It appeared that a merchant 
called Blobbs, holding a com- 
mission as captain in the local 
volunteer forces, assisted by a 
telegraph official of the name 
of Smee, had got together a 
party of volunteers and boy 
scouts, had proceeded to the 
fort, had seized the foodstuffs 
available in certain adjacent 
stores, had nailed a Union Jack 
on to what the white ants 
had left of an ancient flagstaff, 
and was holding out. Captain 
Nouse had admitted to H.E, 
the Governor of Barbados that 
up to the Saturday evening he 
had regarded these untoward 
events in the light of a capital 
joke; but when he had been 
just thinking of turning into 
his bunk that night, it had 
been reported to him that a 
youngster had come aboard 
who desired to see him, and 
a dripping boy scout had been 
ushered into his presence. The 
lad had hailed from Fort Let- 
emalkum; he had crept out 
unobserved by the investing 
troops, had evaded the Neve- 
luezan picquets in the town 
and on the quays, and had 
swum out to the Yorktown, 
regardless of the sharks which 
render bathing such an excit- 
ing pastime around the shores 
of Gobango. He had produced 
out of his hat a note from 
Captain Blobbs conveying the 
information that there was 
only food enough in the fort for 
nine more days on full rations 
and that only 240 rounds 
per rifle of small-arms ammu- 
nition remained, and which 
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wound up with an appeal to 
Captain Nouse to let the 
British Government know of 
the plight of the garrison and 
to convey to them the promise 
that the place should be held 
to the last. 

After giving directions that 
the messenger was to be well 
cared for, and was on no account 
to be allowed to carry out his 
expressed intention of swim- 
ming back to the shore and 
of trying to get back into the 
fort, Captain Nouse had sum- 
moned his two next senior 
officers. Prefacing his ob- 
servations with the remark 
that mud was thicker than 


-porter, he had declared that 


he was not going to see a 
party of Britishers, who had 
shown themselves white men, 
laid by the heels by a set of 
damnation Dagos because their 
own people did not know the 
mess they were in, and had 
announced his determination 
to proceed to Barbados next 
day and to let the pirate 
aboard of the Impudenza Dam- 
nosa know that such was his 
intention. The said pirate 
would peradventure decide to 
try and prevent the VYorktown’s 
departure —if so, they might 
have a lively morning. But, 
as it turned out, the Impudenza 
Damnosa had made no sign 
when the Yorktown had got 
her anchor up soon after day- 
break and had steamed away 
for Barbados. The cruiser had 
lain to when she reached the 
far side of Gobango to lower a 
boat and put the boy scout 
ashore with a note for Cap- 
tain Blobbs, the whole ship’s 
company swarming to the side 
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to give the lad a vociferous 
send-off. 

The Cabinet meeting which, 
as already narrated, decided 
that the matter must be de- 
liberated on by the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, met on the 
following (Tuesday) afternoon, 
the Premier seizing the oppor- 
tunity of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland’s statement to his 
colleagues concerning the 
trouble at Knockmasilly to 
despatch a note to the Sec- 
retary of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence with instruc- 
tions to call a meeting for next 
day. The Chief Seoretary’s 
story was to the following 
effect: A vacancy having oc- 
curred in the post of nurse to 
the local workhouse infirmary, 
a certain Miss O’Flannagan, a 
lady understood not to be 
wholly devoid of personal at- 
tractions, had been selected by 
the Board of Guardians from 
amongst a number of applicants. 
She had been giving the utmost 
satisfaction to all parties for 
some weeks, when it had sud- 
denly been discovered that she 
was not a member of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion — it had 
not occurred to anybody when 
the appointment was made that 
@ person bearing the name of 
O’Flannagan could possibly be 
a heretic. A special meeting 
of the Board had been hastily 
summoned to decide what was 
to be done in this unforeseen 
emergency, and the majority 
of the guardians had expressed 
themselves very strongly in 
favour of dismissing the nurse. 
But it so happened that the 
Board included two Orange- 
men, to whom anything savour- 
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ing of religious bigotry was 
naturally most abhorrent: these 
two Orangemen had denounced 
the suggested course in vigorous 
language, and as a consequence 
the meeting had been adjourned 
for twenty-four hours, with the 
assistance of the police, Next 
day a formal resolution termi- 
nating the engagement of 
Nurse O’Flannagan had, how- 
ever, been submitted by the 
Vice-Chairman, and had been 
carried by a large majority. 
Thereupon the Orangemen had 
composed a letter to the Local 
Government Board in Dublin. 
A myrmidon from that Depart- 
ment had unexpectedly ap- 
peared in Knockmasilly, and 
after making sundry inquiries, 
and visiting the workhouse 
infirmary, had returned by the 
afternoon train to the capital. 
Two days later an official 
communication had been re- 
ceived by the clerk of the 
Board of Guardians from “The 
Castle,” intimating that unless 
the resolution with regard to 
the dismissal of Nurse O’Flan- 
nagan was rescinded by that 
body forthwith,the Board would 
be suspended, and two paid 
guardians would be appointed 
from Dublin to carry on its 
labours, the cost being defrayed 
by the ratepayers. Acting 
under duresse, the Board had 
submitted ; but the matter had 
been instantly brought to the 
notice of the Parliamentary 
representative of the division 
of the county in which Knock- 
masilly forms one of the princi- 
pal centres of population, and 
a motion censuring the Irish 
Executive for its action had 
now been put down by a pro- 
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minent Nationalist Member for 
4 P.M. on the coming Thursday. 

Just as the Cabinet had de- 
cided upon the course of action 
to be pursued in the debate on 
the subject of the Knockmasilly 
nurse, a note was brought to 
the Prime Minister from the 
Secretary of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence announcing 
that Lord Sandown was at 
Biarritz, and asking what was 
to be done, seeing that he could 
not be present at a meeting 
next day. Lord Sandown was 
not a member of the Govern- 
ment, nor did he represent the 
Admiralty, nor did he represent 
the War Office, nor was he a 
professional expert; but to de- 
scribe a committee or commis- 
sion of which Lord Sandown 
was not a member as Hamlet 
with the part of the Prince of 
Denmark left out, would be to 
proffer a most inadequate meta- 
phor in illustration of his lord- 
ship’s multifarious activities. 
Widely as the two great polit- 
ical parties in the State were 
apt to disagree on all other 
subjects, they were absolutely 
at one in holding that Lord 
Sandown was indispensable. It 
was obvious that the situation 
which had arisen at Gobango 
could not profitably be discussed 
by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in his absence, so the 
Premier decided that the meet- 
ing of the Committee should be 
postponed till Thursday at 2.30 
P.M., @ wire being despatched 
to Biarritz to that effect. Lord 
Sandown would be able to 
reach town on the Thursday 
morning. 

When the Committee as- 
sembled in Whitehall Gardens 
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at 2.30 P.M. on Thursday, the 
Prime Minister began by ob- 
serving that members of the 
Cabinet present must be in the 
House at 4 P.M. in view of the 
anticipated Irish debate — it 
was necessary to show some 
consideration for the Nation- 
alist party in these cases. He 
then went on to state the 
position of affairs in Gobango. 
In the course of his remarks 
he pointed out that the Neve- 
luezan Government had thought 
fit to invade British territory 
without issuing a declaration 
of war, and that under the 
circumstances the hostile troops 
landed in the island were, to 
all intents and purposes, fili- 
busters, and could be treated 
as such. But from this view 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
felt himself most reluctantly 
obliged to dissent. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was a 
personage of no little conse- 
quence in the political world. 
Distinguished by the courtesy 
which in his public addresses 
invariably marked his attitude 
towards those holding opinions 
at variance with his own, few 
men had done so much to 
elevate the tone of platform 
utterances in the country as 
this brilliantly successful mas- 
ter of finance; no man had 
done more. He had proved 
himself a very Bayard of the 
party arena, sans peur et sans 
reproche. His sympathetic ref- 
erences at the time to com- 
manders and troops engaged 
in the South African War 
rendered his association on the 
Committee of Imperial Defence 
with officers who had borne a 
prominent part in that struggle 
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particularly congenial to all 
parties. The most loyal of 
supporters, it cut him to the 
quick to feel himself obliged to 
differ from his chief; but a 
public man may not shirk 
even the most unpleasant of 
duties, and he asserted that in 
the present day declarations of 
war were as much out of date as 
the Great Auk, appealing to the 
Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff for corroboration. The 
C.LG.S. was unaware of the 
date on which the bird in 
question had become extinct, 
but he pronounced himself to 
the effect that, to the best of 
his belief, declarations of war 
had gone completely out of 
fashion, and had indeed been 
out of fashion for the last 
hundred and fifty years. An 
exceedingly interesting discus- 
sion ensued with regard to the 
status of the Neveluezan mil- 
itary forces at present under- 
stood to be in partial occupa- 
tion of the island of Gobango, 
and when the Secretary of 
State for War intervened the 
Committee felt confident that 
this important question was 
about to be definitively decided. 
The War Minister, who, in re- 
cognition of his marked disin- 
clination since assuming office 
to dilate in public on the re- 
forms which he had in his 
mind, had acquired and had 
earned the sobriquet of Richard 
the Silent, expressed his regret 
at the oversight of which he 
had been guilty in failing to 
ascertain the views of the 
Military Correspondent of ‘The 
Times’ on the subject under 
discussion: a pontifical pro- 
nouncement from that quarter 
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bearing upon the abstruse 
problem in international juris- 
prudence with which the meet- 
ing found itself confronted, 
would have proved of incal- 
culable value. Failing this, 
he proposed that the Law 
Officers of the Crown should 
be summoned to give a rul- 
ing. Somebody, however, re- 
membered that those distin- 
guished ornaments of the legal 
profession were at the moment 
engaged at the Law Courts on 
@ political divorce case of dis- 
graceful character and incom- 
parable interest, and _ that 
their arrival in Whitehall 
Gardens could hardly fail to 
be considerably delayed. Just 
then Big Ben boomed out three 
o’clock. 

“ How time does fly!” sighed 
the Prime Minister, and he 
expressed the view that the 
status of the Neveluezan force 
might perhaps remain in abey- 
ance for the moment while the 
Committee proceeded to dis- 
cuss the military and naval 
steps to be taken to deal with 
the incident which was ruffling 
the calm of Carribean waters. 
Could not a portion of the gar- 
rison of Jamaica be trans- 
ported to Gobango to turn the 
intruders out? But the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff 
pointed out that the enemy 
was understood to number 
1500 men, and that the gar- 
rison of Jamaica, all told, 
amounted to under 1000, none 
of whom were British infantry. 
The military forces at present 
in the West Indies were in- 
sufficient to cope with the diffi- 
culty. Moreover, as far as he 
could understand, command of 
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the sea in that quarter was in 
the enemy’s hands, which 
would render any movement of 
troops by ship most perilous; 
and it furthermore had to be 
remembered that the IJmpu 
denza Damnosa, now anchored 
off Darkiestown, constituted a 
“fleet in being.” He believed 
that his friends the First Sea 
Lord, the Director of Naval 
Intelligence, and, last but not 
least, the Baron of Bray, would 
regard it as a fundamental 
principle of amphibious stra- 
tegy that a military force must 
not be transported across the 
sea if a hostile fleet was in 
being. 

The Baron of Bray, O.M. 
(Original Member), enjoyed the 
distinction of being the only 
person present who had formed 
one of the Committee of Im. 
perial Defence since its initia- 
tion. He had but recently laid 
down the charge of a position 
of commanding importance 
with reference to the Royal 
Navy. His term of office had 
been marked by the tact with 
which the powers ruling over 
the sea-service had harmonised 
their views with the political 
exigencies of the moment; it 
had been signalised by the 
cordial relations which the 
supreme naval authorities had 
succeeded in establishing with 
prominent flag-officers afloat; 
and it had been rendered mem- 
orable by the administrative 
skill with which a two-power 
standard had been converted 
into a one-power standard. He 
now intervened in the discus- 
sion with regard to the strat- 
egical situation in the Antilles. 
He took some slight exception 
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to the allegation made by his 
friend the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, to the effect that 
this country did not possess 
command of the Carribean Sea. 
It was quite true that at the 
moment the nearest one of 
H.M. ships to the actual 
theatre of war was a third- 
class cruiser undergoing repairs 
in Haulbowline dockyard, in 
consequence of her propellers 
having fallen off; but in the 
Home and Atlantic fleets there 
were fully twenty vessels, any 
one of which could destroy the 
Impudenza Damnosa within ten 
minutes of sighting her. He 
proceeded to give a clear and 
convincing exposition of the 
doctrine of the fleet in being, 
and observed in conclusion that 
the idea of sending a military 
force to Gobango was ridicu- 
lous. Gobango was an island, 
and in naval warfare an island 
necessarily became the prize of 
the victor on the conclusion of 
hostilities. At this point the 
Inspector-General of the Forces 
interjected the remark that the 
question was not one of the 
ultimate possession of Gobango, 
but of relieving the garrison 
of the Fort Letemalkum, who 
were probably starving while 
the Committee was talking. 
Lord Sandown had just con- 
cluded an able résumé of the 
relations that exist between 
land force and sea power, 
when the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff handed a copy of 
the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee at one of its meetings, 
held three years previously, 
across the table to the Prime 
Minister, with a passage 
marked in pencil. The passage 


undoubtedly conveyed the im- 
pression that the Baron of 
Bray had on this earlier occa- 
sion expressed an opinion which 
was diametrically opposite to 
the enunciation of his views 
to which the Committee had 
just been listening. (It is not 
generally known that one of 
the most important of the 
functions of a Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff is that 
of convicting his colleagues, 
inside and outside of the War 
Office, of having contradicted 
themselves.) Matters had ar- 
rived at this promising stage 
when a knock was heard at 
the door, and the Secretary 
went over to it. A short col- 
loquy ensued; the Secretary 
disappeared for a few seconds, 
and on returning went hur- 
riedly round to the Prime 
Minister and whispered in his 
ear. 

A look of consternation came 
into the Premier’s face, he 
glanced at his watch and ex- 
claimed, “This sort of thing is 
really intolerable!” It really 
was. It transpired that a 
strong body of suffragettes had 
occupied the approaches in 
Whitehall Gardens, and that 
there were no police present. 
“Why not telephone to Scot- 
land Yard?” suggested several 
members. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had risen to his 
feet. He had on one occasion 
escaped from the importunities 
of some of his too enthusiastic 
admirers by donning a magenta- 
coloured “ Directoire” gown 
and stylish toque, and he felt 
confident that the suffragettes 
could be successfully eluded. 
He hastened to one of the 
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windows, flashed one lightning 
glance outwards, and called out 
exultingly, “It’s all right,— 
there’s a door out of the garden 
on to the Embankment !” 

The finely proportioned cham- 
ber on the first floor in which 
the Committee holds its meet- 
ings faces to the back of the 
house, and overlooks a private 
garden running down to the 
Embankment ; from this it is 
separated by a lofty wall which 
is, however, pierced by a door- 
way. On the Westminster 
Bridge side this garden adjoins 
the more spacious grounds of 
Dalkeith House, the town resi- 
dence of the Duke of Mid- 
Lothian.’ Several of the 
Cabinet Ministers went over 
to the windows and looked out 
anxiously, for it was now 
twenty minutes to four o’clock. 
The Assistant Secretary was 
in the meantime observed to 
blush painfully, and was heard 
to stammer out that the key 
of the door leading out of 
the garden had been mislaid. 
The fact was that the Assistant 
Secretary was in the habit of 
using this exit ; but on getting 
home on the previous evening 
he had given the key to the 
baby to play with, that en- 
gaging infant being somewhat 
peevish in consequence of den- 
tal troubles, and he had for- 
gotten to retrieve the key from 
his offspring when leaving his 
residence for the office that 
morning. But he was a man 
of resource, and felt himself on 
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his mettle. He pointed out 
that the wall between the 
garden and the grounds of 
Dalkeith House was of no great 
height. There was a door from 
the grounds leading on to the 
Embankment. Somebody was 
walking in the grounds. Step- 
ladders were sure to be forth- 
coming. Should he open ne- 
gotiations over the wall? 
“Certainly,” said the Prime 
Minister approvingly ; “a cap- 
ital idea. The Duke is under 
an obligation to us, and will be 
delighted to do us a good turn,” 
referring to an incident which 
had occurred shortly before the 
recent general election, A re- 
port had been circulated to the 
effect that at the time of the 
construction of the Thames 
Embankment the owner of 
Dalkeith House had extorted 
from the public a sum of no 
less than £150,000 for an en- 
closure, 13 feet by 11, in which 
garden refuse had been stored. 
But a member of the Govern- 
ment (Truthful James), whose 
utterances were so rare and 80 
guarded that they carried ex- 
ceptional weight, had gone out 
of his way to declare on a public 
platform that, so far from this 
being the case, his Grace had 
only received the sum of £5000, 
and that this sum had been 
decided upon by one of the 
most distinguished judges on 
the bench as a fair compensa- 
tion to the Duke for being 
deprived of his approach to the 
Thames, for ceding about half 








1 The ‘London Post-Office Directory,’ usually such an accurate compilation, 
falls into a curious error. Any one consulting the work would infer from it that 
another house intervenes between that where the Committee of Imperial Defence 
meets and the Duke of Mid-Lothian’s residence. 
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an acre of ground, and for 
serious depreciation to his 
property,—ail parties to the 
agreement aving been per- 
fectly satisfied with the award. 
T. J. had added an expression of 
hope that the person who had, 
possibly inadvertently, spread 
abroad this calumny, would 
have the decency to apologise. 
While the Committee anxi- 
ously awaited the return of 
the Assistant Secretary, the 
Director of Military Operations 
was invited to make a recon- 
naissance from the adjoining 
room, which overlooks White- 
hall Gardens. The D.M.O. was 
no alarmist, but his soldier’s 
instinct taught him that this 
was no time to raise delusive 
hopes. He felt it to be his 
duty to report that the females 
were of unyielding aspect, and 
that their forces had been dis- 
posed with a tactical skill that 
was positively uncanny. The 
gloom aroused by this pessi- 
mistic exposition of the situa- 
tion was, however, dispelled by 
the return of the Assistant 
Secretary with the encourag- 
ing tidings that everything 
was settled, that a couple of 
step -ladders had been fixed, 
and that there was somebody 
in the ducal grounds ready to 
usher the party of Ministers 
out on to the Embankment. 
The Ministers at once began 
putting on their coats and hats 
and hunting for their umbrel- 
las. The First Sea Lord had 
been waiting patiently for this 
psychological moment. He had 
learnt by experience that de- 
cisions of the most vital im- 
portance to the State were 
invariably arrived at by the 
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Committee wher its members 
were putting on their coats 
and hats. He now urged that 
some conclusion should be come 
to with reference to the naval 
and military measures to be 
taken with reference to the 
defenders of Fort Letemalkum. 
The Inspector-General of the 
Forces chimed in. Surely those 
left might constitute them- 
selves a sub-committee and 
get something settled: could 
not the War Minister remain 
behind ?—but that statesman’s 
boyish figure was already dis- 
appearing down the stairs. So 
the Service members, under 
the general superintendence of 
Lord Sandown, had to content 
themselves with watching the 
passage by their ministerial 
colleagues of the obstacle which 
shut them off from the grounds 
of Dalkeith House. The move- 
ment was carried out in con- 
spicuous good order and without 
mishap, although, owing to his 
unfortunately stepping on the 
end of his coat as he topped 
the summit of the wall, the 
Secretary of State for India 
very nearly, as the Director of 
Naval Intelligence expressed 
it, capsized. Safely arrived in 
the grounds of Dalkeith House, 
the illustrious group were taken 
charge of by a person whose 
manners were courtly, whose 
bearing was distinguished, 
whom the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer took to be, and 
addressed as, the Duke, but 
who in point of fact was his 
Grace’s butler. Emerging on 
to the Embankment, they 
reached the House of Parlia- 
ment unmolested and almost 
unobserved. 
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The Committee reassembled 
on the following forenoon 
(Friday), Whitehall Gardens 
being strongly occupied by 
mounted and by foot police. 
The Ministers present were in 
high spirits, in view of the emin- 
ently satisfactory course which 
the Irish debate had taken on 
the previous afternoon. The 
Chief Secretary, in a speech 
which scintillated with daintily 
phrased pleasantries, and the 
tone of which was as admir- 
able as its tenor was abject, 
had expressed regret at the 
action of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in connection with 
the Board of Guardians at 
Knockmasilly, and had ex- 
plained that the error had 
been committed by permanent 
officials without his concur- 
rence. The leader of the 
Nationalist party had been 
good enough to consider the 
Chief Secretary’s apology ade- 
quate, and had invited his 
honourable friend to withdraw 
his motion, on the understand- 
ing that that sort of thing was 
not to occur again. News had, 
moreover, come to hand from 
Gobango that Fort Letemal- 
kum was still holding out and 
that an assault on the work 
had been repulsed, that two 
3-pounders landed from the 
Im Damnosa were ap- 
parently doing little damage to 
the fort in spite of a heavy 
expenditure of ammunition, and 
that an improvised carriage on 
which one of the ship’s 6-inch 
guns had been mounted to 
bombard the defences had in- 
continently collapsed on the 
gun firing its first round, seri- 
ously injuring several of its 
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detachment. The Neveluezan 
forces appeared to have de- 
cided to confine their energies 
thenceforward to starving the 
garrison out. A proposal by 
the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that, Gobango being 
a colony, the question of the 
relief of Fort Letemalkum 
should be considered by the 
Colonial Defence Committee 
was negatived. A remark 
made by one of the Service 
members with reference to the 
need of keeping down expendi- 
ture in view of the state of the 
national finances, elicited from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the gratifying intelligence that, 
inasmuch as the result of in- 
creasing the duty on spirituous 
liquors by 20 per cent had been 
to reduce consumption by only 
40 per cent, and not 50 per 
cent as had been alleged by 
ill-disposed persons, the nett 
loss to the revenue over the 
transaction was not so great 
as was generally supposed. 
Then, after some discussion, it 
was decided that three bat- 
talions and three cruisers 
should be despatched to Go- 
bango, and that, so as to 
create the greatest possible 
moral effect, the cruisers and 
the troop-transports should sail 
across the Atlantic in com- 
pany. The two Departments 
concerned were to take the 
necessary steps. 

On returning to the War 
Office from Whitehall Gar- 
dens, the Chief of the Imper- 
ial General Staff prepared a 
memorandum which, it is 
hardly necessary to say, was 
a model document of its kind. 
It informed his colleagues 
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the Adjutant - General and 
the Quartermaster-General of 
the decision of the Committee 
with regard to the despatch 
of the three battalions, and it 
concluded by pointing out that 
the question had now become 
an administrative one, and that 
it therefore lay with them to 
take the necessary further ac- 
tion. The document left the 
office of the C.1.G.S. shortly 
after three o’clock, his private 
secretary not forgetting to pin 
on to it a red label. This 
danger-signal is intended to 
indicate that the paper which 
hoists it is urgent; and there 
are two schools of thought in 
the War Office with regard to 
the expediency of employing 
the device. One school holds 
that pinning the red label on to 
a file represents the only means 
of getting the file attended to 
atall. The other school asserts 
that, inasmuch as the red label 
is pinned on to the great maj- 
ority of files, it is those files 
which happen not to be so 
decorated that are the more 
likely to attract attention. 
There is a great deal to be 
said for either view. In this 
particular case the C.I.G.8.’s 
memorandum had not reached 
the Adjutant -General’s room 
when he left it for home just 
before 6 P.M. It, however, 
reached the A.G.’s private 
secretary on the following 
morning. 

The A.G. was something of 
a week-ender, which was for- 
tunate at this particular junc- 
ture. Labouring as he did 
under the disadvantages of 
having commanded troops in 
the field and of holding out- 
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of-date notions on the subject 
of men of action acting instead 
of discussing, it is not impos- 
sible that, had he been present 
at his office that Saturday 
morning, he might have com- 
mitted himself and his col- 
leagues to the taking of some 
premature step. As it was, 
his private secretary took the 
paper to the senior Director 
present in the A.G.’s branch. 
The Director promptly repaired 
to the apartment of the Quar- 
termaster - General, laid the 
document on the table before 
that distinguished official, and 
proposed that they should be- 
tween them settle the matter 
forthwith. The Q.M.G.’s sense 
of humour had been so much 
tickled by the events in Go- 
bango, that it was some little 
time before he could approach 
the subject with becoming 
gravity ; but on recovering 
himself he pointed out that 
the Drafts Committee would 
have to be assembled. “The 
Drafts Committee!” ejaculated 
the Director in dismay. “ Why, 
of course,” rejoined the Q.M.G. ; 
“nothing can be done in the 
War Office without assembling 
the Drafts Committee.” The 
Director thereupon announced 
his intention of getting that 
body together instantly, which 
the Q.M.G. admitted would be 
a judicious move; but the 
Director speedily discovered 
that, in consequence of its 
being Saturday, the Commit- 
tee could not be assembled 
owing to most of its members 
being absent. He was, however, 
a strenuous person, this Direc- 
tor, and he took steps to ensure 
the meeting of the Commit- 
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tee on Monday morning. More- 
over, after examining certain 
statistical returns, he wired on 
his own responsibility to three 
battalions at Aldershot to hold 
themselves in readiness for early 
embarkation for active service, 
and he wrote a private note to 
the A.G. 

The Drafts Committee as- 
sembled at 11 AM. on the 
Monday, the A.G. himself pre- 
siding, and by noon all the 
details with regard to per- 
sonnel had been satisfactorily 
arranged, whereupon the A.G. 
proceeded to the Q.M.G.’s room 
and requested him to write to 
the Admiralty inviting the 
Director of Naval Transport 
to take up the necessary ship- 
ping. The Q.M.G. sent for 
the Director of Movements 
and Quarterings, and desired 
him to have the letter drafted. 
Scarcely had the staff of the 
War Office returned from 
clubland, refreshed after its 
morning’s labours, when the 
draft letter was brought to 
the Q.M.G. by the D.M.Q,, 
was slightly amended in some 
of its passages, and was sent 
on its way to the Typist 
Section to be typed. It 
reached the Typist Section a 
few minutes before five o’clock, 
just at the moment when the 
typists were, in accordance 
with daily practice, forming 
two queues commanding the 
approaches to the two looking- 
glasses which the War Office 
regulations sanction for the 
service of fifty-five of these meri- 
torious public servants. The 
appearance of a file of papers 
at such a very inopportune 
juncture accelerated the move- 
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ments of the typists to such 
an extent that, if current 
reports are ‘to be believed, no 
less than three of these ladies 
were observed to emerge into 
Horse Guards Avenue with 
their hats pinned on at a rakish 
and an unbecoming angle. 

Next morning (Tuesday) the 
letter to the Admiralty was 
duly typed, and was sent back 
to the D.M.Q., who passed it 
te the Q.M.G. to be initialled 
and despatched to the Secre- 
tary of the Army Council for 
signature. It reached the Seo- 
retary’s room soon after 4 P.M. ; 
but the Secretary was attend- 
ing a meeting of the Army 
Council specially convened to 
discuss the subject of the artil- 
lery salute to which the Council 
are entitled. His Assistant 
was down with influenza, and 
as, out of the 857 persons com- 
posing the War Office staff 
(exclusive of the typists), only 
the Secretary or his Assistant 
may sign a letter to another 
Department, the communica- 
tion to the Admiralty was not 
completed until after six 
o'clock. It found its way 
back to the D.M.Q. on the fol- 
lowing forenoon, and was de- 
spatched from his branch to 
the Admiralty, reaching its 
destination that (Wednesday) 
afternoon. 

The three cruisers detailed 
to form part of the armada 
proceeding to the Antilles had 
been lying at Spithead ready 
to sail since the previous Satur- 
day. The Director of Naval 
Transport had been privately 
apprised by the D.M.Q. on 
Monday of the details of the 
military force to be embarked, 
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and had taken such preliminary 
steps as were practicable with 
regard to the securing of ship- 
ping: no vessels could, how- 
ever, be actually hired and 
fitted out, pending an official 
communication from the other 
side of Whitehall. On receipt 
of the letter on the Wednesday 
afternoon a telegram was de- 
spatched to Southampton, by 
dint of working night and day 
the transports were got ready 
by Friday at noon, the troops 
embarked before sundown, and 
the expedition passed the 
Needles between 10 P.M. and 
11 P.M. that night. 

There are persons who never 
tire of criticising the defensive 
preparations in vogue in this 
country, and whe seem to take 
pleasure in railing at what they 
are pleased to characterise as 
red tape. Even on this occa- 
sion the Government had been 
subjected to factious criticisms 
in the House of Commons. A 
prominent member of the Op- 
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position had requested to be 
informed whether the little 
force of armed adults and boy 
scouts which, under the gallant 
leadership of Captain Blobbs 
and Mr Smee, was keeping the 
flag flying on a portion of 
British territory invaded by 
the enemy, was or was not 
going to be left to its fate; and 
Mr Speaker had been obliged 
to take another honourable 
gentleman sharply to task for 
expressing the unparliamentary 
opinion that the boy scout who 
had brought the message to 
Captain Nouse was worth the 
whole gang of old women who 
at present disfigured the front 
Ministerial bench. To show 
the injustice of these attacks, 
and to make patent the re- 
markable rapidity with which 
decisive action had been taken 
in an emergency which could 
not have been foreseen, it is 
only necessary to trace the 
progress of events in the form 
of a chronological table :— 


Thursday . . Neveluezan force lands in Gobango. 

Monday . . News reaches H.M. Government. 

Tuesday. . . Cabinet Council. 

Thursday . . C.LD. assembles and adjourns. 

Friday . . . C.LD. arrives at a decision. 

Saturday Memorandum from C.I.G.8. reaches A.G.’s department. 
Monday . . Drafts Committee assembles. Letter to Admiralty drafted. 
Tuesday. . Letter to Admiralty signed. 

Wednesday Letter to Admiralty reaches Admiralty. 

Friday . . . Relieving expedition sails for Gobango. 


On Tuesday in the following 
week the Colonial Office was, 
however, thrown into a flutter 
by the receipt of a cablegram 
from H.E. the Governor of 
Gobango, from whom no com- 
munication had been received 
for three weeks. On being de- 
coded its purport was dis- 
covered to be as follows :— 


On Sunday the Yorktown 
,had returned to Darkiestown, 
flying a commodore’s flag, and 
accompanied by two smaller 
U.S. war vessels. Commodore 
Nouse had come ashore, and 
had insisted on having an‘inter- 
view with him (the Governor) ; 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Neveluezan forces had de- 
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murred; but the Commodore 
having given that officer half 
an hour to change his mind, 
the latter had unwillingly con- 
sented. The Commodore had 
inquired with regard to the 
condition of the garrison of 
Fort Letemalkum. It so 
happened that two days be- 
fore a boy scout had managed 
to get out of the fort with 
news which had reached the 
Governor’s ears, in spite of his 
being under arrest. The gar- 
rison were on half rations, and 
would have to be placed on 
quarter rations in two or three 
days, they had only 30 rounds 
left per rifle, sickness had 
broken out, and their situation 
was growing desperate. There- 
upon the Commodore had re- 
quested the favour of a meeting 
with the Commander-in-Chief 
of the invading forces, at which 
the Governor was to be present. 
At this interview Commodore 
Nouse had intimated that this 
business had gone on quite 
long enough, and must now 
come to an end. He gave the 
Commander -in-Chief until 6 
P.M. to raise the siege of Fort 
Letemalkum, and until 6 P.M. 
on the following day to with- 
draw his forces from Gobango ; 
unless his demand was com- 
plied with he would sink 
the Impudenza Damnosa, and 
would seize the transports, 
in which case the Nevelue- 
zan troops would be un- 
able to escape to their own 
territory before the expedition 
which had just sailed from 
England arrived at Darkies- 
town. The Commander - in- 
Chief had refused these terms, 
expressing his astonishment at 
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such uncalled -for interference 
on the part of the United 
States naval forces. The 
Commodore had thereupon re- 
turned to the Yorktown, and 
his three ships had, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, cleared for 
action. An hour later a com- 
munication had reached the 
Commodore from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the effect 
that he agreed to the terms, 
although under protest, and 
that he was withdrawing his 
troops from the vicinity of 
Fort Letemalkum. 

Thereupon a small force had 
landed from the three U.S. 
warships, accompanied by Com- 
modore Nouse. Surrounded by 
the entire white population of 
Darkiestown, the force had 
marched on Fort Letemalkum, 
the garrison of which had 
promptly opened fire, happily 
without doing any damage. 
An officer had then gone for- 
ward with a white flag to 
explain that the force came 
as friends, There had been a 
scene of delirious enthusiasm 
as the people—men, women, 
and children—poured over the 
ramparts into the fort, and 
as the American sailors forced 
their way through the cheer- 
ing multitude to form up by 
the battered flagstaff and to 
salute the rag of riddled bunt- 
ing which fiuttered from its 
peak. In the meantime the 
Neveluezan troops had been 
marched to their transports. 
They had embarked during the 
night, and early on the follow- 
ing morning the transports 
had weighed and taken their 
departure, accompanied by the 
Impudenza Damnosa, the 
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American warships firing a 
salute as they departed, which 
was duly returned. His Ex- 
cellency the Governor was 
glad to be able to report that 
although several men and boys 
of the garrison of Fort Let- 
emalkum had been wounded, 
and although all had suffered 
from hunger and privations, 
there happily had not been a 
single fatal casualty in its 
ranks. The Neveluezan troops 
were understood to have lost 
about half a dozen killed, and 
had had a number of men 
wounded. 


H.M. Government had not 
made up their minds what 
was to happen next, when 
the Foreign Office was startled 
by receiving a cablegram from 
the Chargé d’Affaires in 
Nevelueza, from whom noth- 
ing had been heard since he 
had received the peremptory 
communication to be handed 
over to the Neveluezan For- 
eign Minister four weeks be- 
fore. It appeared that the 
President Furioso had put him 
in prison, where he had re- 
mained until the expedition 
returned from Gobango. When 
the news of the return of the 
expedition had reached the 
capital there had been a 
revolution. President Furioso 
had been deposed and had 
disappeared. It was not 
known for certain whether 
he had been murdered or 
not, but the balance of prob- 
ability was that he had, as 
that was the usual course 
pursued in similar cases. The 
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new President was a blatant 
Anglophil, who had commis- 
sioned him (the Chargé d’Af- 
faires) to express the profound 
regret of the Neveluezan Gov- 
ernment and of the Neveluezan 
nation at ex-President Furioso’s 
unwarrantable action in de- 
spatching a force to the island 
of Gobango. The Chargé d’Af- 
faires concluded by proposing 
that he should present himself 
in London to make a personal 
report to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 
After four weeks spent in a 
dungeon in a tropical climate, 
he believed that a sea voyage 
would be beneficial to his 
health. 

It is understood that the 
Committee of Imperial De- 
fence was assembled to con- 
sider whether any military 
action could be undertaken 
against Nevelueza, and if so, 
whether the three battalions 
and the three cruisers now on 
their way to Gobango would 
suffice for the purpose. It is 
not known what conclusion 
the Committee arrived at, but, 
thanks to the good offices of 
the Government at Washing- 
ton, an accommodation was 
arranged with the Neveluezan 
Republic which, according to 
a statement by the Prime 
Minister in the House of 
Commons, satisfied the honour 
of either party, and was cal- 
culated to restore the most 
amicable relations between 
two nations united to each 
other by the ties of mutual re- 
spect and of common interests. 

Cas. E, CALLWELL. 
















































In the first place, it was 
nearly as difficult to find out 
where Abu Seri’s tomb was as 
it had been to discover any- 
thing about the revered gentle- 
man’s history or antecedents. 
The maddening Bedouin habit 
of reckoning the length of 
journeys by time and not by 
distance, and their incurable 
vagueness, frustrated all efforts 
to inform ourselves upon the 
ordinary points desirable to be 
known when setting forth for 
a place. Our friends assured 
us with equal certainty that 
—(1) we could drive to the 
Sheikh’s tomb from Helouan 
with the greatest ease in a few 
hours ; (2) it would take us two 
nights to get there; (3) the 
journey would be as long or as 
short as our Excellencies liked 
to make it. We turned to 
maps but fared little better, 
for it happens that that part 
of the desert has as yet no 
ordnance survey map, and we 
searched Cairo in vain for any- 
thing that would show the 
route and destination of the 
pilgrims. 

In the end a kind friend 
came to the rescue with a Ger- 
man map, and we located the 
Sheikh’s tomb at about forty 
miles to the east of Helouan. 
“Why, O Suliman,” said A to 
the Bedouin who had been the 
most sanguine about the short 
drive, “did you tell us that the 
distance to the Sheykh from 
Helouan was but small, seeing 
that the map shows it to be so 


great?” 


ABU SERI. 


“Maps, Excellency! What 
are maps? The people who 
draw them ride none but the 
slowest of camels, and there- 
fore they say the distance is 
great. Maps are of no use,” 
This little speech threw con- 
siderable light on the Bedouin 
idea of geography, and caused 
us to abstain from further 
futile argument. And here I 
must introduce the reader to 
Suliman, the leading spirit of 
the expedition, whose pictur. 
esqueness and energy were a 
constant source of enjoyment 
to us during the trip. 

A Bedouin of the Maazeh 
tribe, he was the brother of 
our night-watchman, over 
whose weak brain and timid 
heart he exercised a tyrannous 
sway. A, who was continu- 
ally poking about and hobnob- 
bing with all the riff-raff of the 
country -side, had made ac- 
quaintance with him over a 
donkey for which Suliman was 
trying to find a _ purchaser. 
When A by a miracle escaped 
out of the hand of the fowler 
and refused to buy the donkey, 
Suliman turned his attention 
to the matter of the pilgrim- 
age, and appointed himself 
general manager in all that 
concerned camels, water, and 
the rest of the “work of the 
desert.” Also, since he was 
the only person available who 
knew the way and all about it, 
he soon became adviser-in- 
chief on all points connected 
with the expedition. Clever 
and energetic above his fel- 
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lows, he ruled like a king 
among them, enforcing his 
commands at intervals with 
an ever-ready kourbash, which 
never failed to ensure instant 
compliance with his wishes. 

The German map did not 
help us much after all, owing 
to the fact that though plenti- 
fully sprinkled with German 
names (for which, no doubt, 
the author had his reasons), it 
gave none of the local appel- 
lations. It was useless to ask 
Suliman anything about the 
“ Moritz-Thal ” or “ Borchardts- 
Berg”; one might just as well 
have talked about Unter den 
Linden or the Erz-Gebirge, 
and expected him to know 
where they were. Whereas 
the famous Dar-el- Maskhara, 
a most important place, which 
we were particularly anxious 
to find, was marked only by 
the dubious title of “ Beduinen 
Lager,” and it was not until 
we arrived there and com- 
pared the surrounding hills 
with those shown on the map 
that we knew it must be meant 
for the same place, 

As A had insisted on travel- 
ling by moonlight, and in a 
sand-cart, and since we had 
only one night available for 
the journey, we decided not to 
risk the fatigue of a forced 
march of forty miles over un- 
known obstacles, but sent the 
tents and water to Dar-el- 
Maskhara, from whence, if we 
liked, we could go on to the 
Sheykh. This name means 
“The House of the Masquer- 
ade,” and the place is the scene 
of a sort of Bedouin Braemar 
Gathering at the time of the 
Pilgrimage, as it is the rest- 
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camp between the Sheykh and 
Helouan. Besides the Dahea, 
the object of our quest, we 
were told that we should see 
all sorts of games and enter- 
tainments in the day - time 
there, including horse - dances, 
races of various kinds, and the 
‘‘Maskhara” itself, in which 
Bedouins dress up and act 
some sort of comedy, reputed 
to be highly entertaining. 

One morning, as the time 
drew near for our departure, 
we were requested to come and 
see the camels for the ladies 
of the party and the water, 
&c., parading near the house, 
for our benefit, before starting 
on their tedious tramp to 
Helouan. 

At the head of the proces- 
sion was a large and hand- 
some camel, wearing a beauti- 
ful red bonnet with large 
side-flaps, decorated with shells, 
bells, beads, fragments of look- 
ing-glass, and ostrich feathers, 
tastefully arranged, and very 
becoming. On his back was 
a sort of tent, decorated with 
arabesques and texts in bright 
and lively hues, covering the 
litter which contained the 
wives of Suliman and Nasral- 
lah (the watchman), with a 
large assortment of children. 

There was also a small crowd 
of relatives and hangers-on, 
some on donkeys, some on foot, 
some sticking on the backs of 
the baggage-camels like flies, 
amid a curious collection of 
the odds and ends carried by 
Bedouins on a journey. 

Suliman now appeared in all 
the splendour of his pilgrim 
get-up. Contrary to our ideas 
of going on a desert-trip in 
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clothes “that will not spoil,” 
these people, whose normal 
costume is a ragged cotton 
galabeah with a thin black 
cloak thrown over it, get them- 
selves up for the occasion in 
their finest raiment, and when 
they have no smart clothes of 
their own, borrow some from 
those who have. 

Suliman’s Ascot frock con- 
sisted of a puce cloth jibbah, 
or outer garment, beautifully 
made, and fitting perfectly 
over an elegant kaftan of 
striped yellow and white cot- 
ton, showing only at the V- 
shaped opening in the front of 
the outer garment and at the 
sleeves. The latter were very 
long, so as to come out through 
the jibbah-sleeves and fall over 
the hand like an exaggerated 
unstarched shirt-cuff. 

So far all was very chaste 
and reticent in colour — pur- 
posely, no doubt, to give the 
greater effect to the gorgeous 
keynote of the composition. 
This was supplied by a rain- 
bow-hued koufiya, or silken 
head - shawl, woven in rich 
stripes of brilliant colours, cun- 
ningly arranged into a perfect 
harmony. Gold thread was 
used among the colours, and 
from the saucy embroidered 
fillet that confined the folds of 
the koufiya hung cords and 
blobs and tassels of pure and 
delicate gold, interwoven with 
silken thread of softest shades. 

Beneath the strip of white 
turban that kept the whole ar- 
rangement bound to his head, 
the dark and hawk-like feat- 
ures of our friend shone forth 
with an expression of happy 
devilry such as I have seldom 
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seen approached on any stage, 
As he stood in an ecstasy of 
self-admiration, fingering the 
blade of the useful - looking 
scimitar that hung, in another 
cluster of gold and silken tag. 
sels, from a narrow shoulder. 
belt of the same precious 
materials, he looked the ve 
picture of a successful robber- 
chief, enjoying all the advan. 
tages without enduring any 
of the drawbacks attaching to 
the arduous profession of a 
highwayman. 

Some days previous to the 
start of the baggage-camels, A 
had gone (hand-in-hand with 
Suliman) to Helouan, to spy 
out the nakedness of the land 
and to see about the water and 
the sand-cart. Taking a cab 
at the station, they had char- 
acteristically entered into con- 
versation with the driver, a 
Syrian, who proved to be 
part-owner of the only two 
sand-carts in the place. Hav- 
ing decided to take one of these 
vehicles, and leaving minute 
instructions as to putting it 
in good repair and getting a 
reliable mule to draw it, A 
departed, to the rushing sound 
of a torrent of promises and 
assurances that everything 
would be more than perfect 
at the appointed time,—prom- 
ises that betokened nothing 
more than a vague desire to 
please at the moment, and to 
say the polite thing. 

Knowing full well that we 
should find every sort of defic- 
iency in spite of these hopeful 
words, we set out for Helouan 
in time for a dress rehearsal 
the night before we meant to 
start, and ordered the mule 
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and trap for a preliminary trip 
after dinner. Needless to say, 
not one of A’s instructions had 
been attended to as regards 
repairing the trap ; the mule 
was much too small, jibbed at 
every turn, and kicked when 
rebuked ; there was, of course, 
no kicking-strap, so that the 
mule had the free use of its 
limbs whenever the desire 
might seize it to kick us in 
the face; and altogether the 
turn-out gave promise of 
an expedition that would be 
fraught with incident — hum- 
orous, no doubt, but dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable, and not 
what we were seeking at the 
moment. 

Amid the rattling and bang- 
ing of the several broken parts 
of the carriage, we jogged 
back to the hotel, and with 
a few cold and biting words 
returned the mule to the 
cabby and Suliman, remarking 
that unless the carriage was 
at once repaired, and a re- 
spectable animal found by 
the next morning, the expedi- 
tion would consist entirely of 
camels, 

Next day the new mule 
proved to be a very worthy 
animal, ‘See that it has a 
good feed to-day,” we said to 
the cabby. “The beans have 
gone on to Dar-el-Maskhara,” 
he replied ; ‘the mule will feed 
when it arrives there.” In a 
few earnest words we expressed 
our opinion of such a plan, and 
soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing the mule comfortably 
installed in the stable of the 
hotel, a-munching beans and 
barley to its heart’s content. 
An inspection was also made 
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of the donkeys that were to 
accompany the expedition, and 
proof required that they also 
were being fed and rested. 
This done, we retired from the 
strife and waited for the moon. 
The man in the moon had 
evidently become imbued with 
the prevailing spirit of malesh 
and non-attention to business. 
Rising very late to begin with, 
he kept us waiting till about 
midnight till he should have 
finished coquetting behind the 
clouds which quite superflu- 
ously strewed the lower reaches 
of the sky. At last, however, 
the time came/ when we must 
take the plunge, and accord- 
ingly we set forth from the 
brightly illuminated luxurious 
hotel towards the unknown 
scenes that lay before us, still 
immersed in comparatively 
thick darkness. 

Suliman is already known. 
Besides him there was another 
Bedouin of a very different 
type, who played no con- 
spicuous part in the expedi- 
tion — being given to self- 
effacement and meditation. 
He was the studio - assistant 
and general factotum of A, 
whom he followed with a dog- 
like faithfulness; and there was 
much silent mutual regard be- 
tween the curious couple, who 
might often be seen, like Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, 
roaming about the country on a 
pony and a donkey respectively 
on some quest or another. In 
honour of the occasion Masaoud 
had gone so far as to borrow 
a new koufiya, and his nut- 
brown dreamy countenance was 
framed in a drapery of purple 
and silver, with sprightly silver 
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strings and tassels dangling 
from it. 

Next came the Syrian cabby, 
dignified by the title of Osta, 
or Professor (of cab-driving),— 
a little worm-like man on a 
donkey, going in fear of his 
life between the terrors of the 
desert and the Bedouin. We 
had not insisted on the plea- 
sure of his company, but it 
afterwards transpired that 
Suliman had ordered him to 
accompany the expedition. In 
his badly - made European 
clothes and tarboosh he was 
@ continual blot on the land- 
scape where all else was 
picturesque ; but as the buffoon 
of the party he achieved a 
measure of success. 

Then there was a Bedouin 
youth in white, with large 
straggling ourls sticking out 
from under his turban. He 
was a relation of Suliman’s, 
and acted as _ pilot - engine, 
riding in front on a camel to 
show the way. Descending to 
a lower plane of life, we had 
with us two camels, two 
donkeys, and a mule A 
camel bearing him of the 
curls shuffled along in front, 
and two donkeys cantered 
after it; then came the mule- 
cart at a smart trot, and 
Suliman’s camel shuffling be- 
hind completed the cortége. 
So fared we through the dark 
and dusty streets of sleeping 
Helouan, and finally debouched 
upon the open plain, and there 
were greeted by the pure air 
of the desert—a welcome 
change after the stifling at- 
mosphere of chalk and lime 
and dust that had been our 
portion in the town. 
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The mule was going well, 
and all seemed marvellously 
serene, when plump! just in 
front of the car, appeared a 
cloud of dust, through which 
the limbs of the cabby and his 
donkey could dimly be dis- 
cerned waving in mid-air, their 
owners having together taken 
a toss over some invisible 
object. For the moon was still 
hiding behind clouds, and it 
was very difficult to see 
where one was going. Hard- 
ly had we cantered past the 
struggling pair (whose efforts 
to rise were greeted with un- 
feeling mirth from our escort) 
than clash! went the lantern, 
that had been dangling by a 
string from one of the shafts 
to light us through the town. 
This being of much more con- 
sequence than a mere Syrian, 
we stopped, while Suliman 
rode back on his camel and 
retrieved it. Scarcely had the 
procession re-formed and got 
under way again than A, who 
was driving, dropped the whip, 
which had to be excavated 
from the deep sand in which it 
had immediately contrived to 
bury itself. Having now ex- 
perienced three accidents, I felt 
easier in my mind, especially 
when the moon, soaring at last 
into the open sky, lit up the 
scene and showed the track, 
converting A’s driving into 
some semblance of a game of 
skill, instead of one of pure 
chance as it had been hitherto. 

The sandy plain was by 
degrees getting stony, and 
the track in places was out- 
lined by stones which had been 
removed from the middle and 
laid along the sides. Un- 
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fortunately this had been done 
for a vehicle of narrower gauge 
than ours, and one of our 
wheels was frequently under 
the necessity of travelling along 
the summits of this line of 
stones, a circumstance which 
gave a staccato effect to any 
remarks we happened to make 
at such moments. 

To describe the journey in 
detail would be tedious. No 
words of mine would bring 
before the reader the faintest 
conception of the beautiful 
pictures, each complete in 
itself, yet ever changing and 
gently merging into the next, 
that revealed themselves on 
every side as we advanced. I 
cannot, however, forbear to 
mention one of these noc- 
turnes, in which the graceful 
figure of the dreamy Masaoud, 
in pale kaftan and dark purple 
head-dress, was seen jogging 
gently along on a Whistlerian 
suggestion of a camel whose 
outlines were lost against an 
indescribably beautiful back- 
ground of soft blue starry sky 
and distant dun-coloured hills. 
One would not have believed in 
the existence of the camel at all 
but for the unmistakable real- 
ity of the heavy black tassels 
swinging from the saddle-bags 
in bold relief against a stretch 
of sand that caught the full 
blaze of the moonlight in the 
middle distance. 

Among other pleasant fic- 
tions, we had been assured by 
Suliman that the road was a 
marvel of smoothness and level- 
ness, for had it not been speei- 
ally made for the Prince’s 
motor? By the Prophet, from 
Helouan to the Sheykh, all the 
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way, he gave us to understand, 
it was all as the trim gravelled 
paths that encircled our house. 

Any illusions that may have 
been raised by this assertion 
were very soon dispelled, as 
we bumped and clattered over 
the very sizeable loose stones 
that strewed the path, and 
plunged into the depths of 
the sandy water-courses that 
intercepted it. 

“How good the road is 
now !” exclaimed the Professor, 
just as the car returned to 
earth after a flying leap over 
some feet of projecting rock. 

“Yes,” returned Suliman, 
complacently, “we repaired it 
for the Prince’s motor.” “The 
‘tunabile’ burst all its india- 
rubbers last time,” mused the 
other. “Shut up, you fool, 
you know nothing about it,” 
was the reply, which effectively 
prevented any further revela- 
tions from the Professor. 

And now we began to per- 
ceive what a treasure we had 
secured in the person cf Maria, 
the mule. To climb a steep 
ascent by means of a winding 
path strewn with boulders, 
dragging after her the broad- 
wheeled cart with its burden 
of two life-sized Britons, as 
unconcernedly as a child with 
a toy engine, seemed to be a 
real pleasure to her; and when 
we came to an unusually long 
stretch of soft sand in which 
the wheels sank to a distance 
of several inches, her rapture 
knew no bounds, and we pro- 
gressed at a most exhilarating 
hand-gallop. To compensate 
for this, however, if at any 
time the track happened to 
run for any distance over a 
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smooth or level bit of desert, 
Maria’s ears would droop 
mournfully, and she would 
sink into a gait suggestive of 
one weary of life and utterly 
indifferent as to whether the 
party should reach its destina- 
tion that night or no. 

After one or two experiences 
of this sort of thing, A, finding 
the night warm and the effort 
of trying to keep Maria on the 
move too heating, delivered the 
whip to Suliman, who, descend- 
ing from his camel and riding 
alongside the car on an ass, 
wielded the instrument with 
excellent effect whenever we 
came to a good (or in Maria’s 
opinion a bad) bit of road. 
At such times, too, the whole 
cortége would join in a chorus 
of shouts and yells intended to 
encourage the mule, and the 
rocks and valleys rang again 
to the inspiriting cry of “ Yal- 
lah, Maria!” uttered in vary- 
ing keys by one and all. 

Between Helouan and Dar- 
el-Maskhara there are only two 
places where it is absolutely 
necessary to leave the car, and 
one of these we soon reached. 
It was a sort of natural wind- 
ing staircase, leading steeply 
down between high rocks to 
what seems to be the bottom 
of a sea from which the water 
has fled. I do not give this 
description as the scientific ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, 
but merely as a means of con- 
veying some idea of the effect 
of the place. The pass is called 
the Nagbat el Far, or “ Mound 
of the Rat,” and is in effect not 
unlike a rat’s run on a large 
scale. 

Two more ocean beds with- 
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out water we passed, to right 
and left, deep basins scooped 
out of the otherwise level pla- 
teau, and then with a final 
burst of energy we climbed the 
ascent of Gebel Maskhara, and 
stopped to let Maria breathe 
on its top (which is, as a matter 
ef fact, no top, but part of the 
high ground of the district), 
So far we had seen no living 
wight, but here there suddenly 
appeared three Bedouin and a 
small black dog walking to- 
wards us. The men told us 
that there was no water this 
year at the Sheykh’s, and every 
one was coming away early 
except those who had taken 
water with them. They melted 
away into the night, walking 
towards Helouan, but the black 
dog attached himself to us (a 
pleasing omen, I thought), and 
was our guest for the rest of 
the night. The next day he 
had adopted someone else, or 
perhaps found his master, and 
we saw him no more. 

Slowly now we passed along 
the high ground. The pilot 
camel had stopped about 100 
yards ahead, and Suliman in- 
formed us that at that point 
we should have to leave the 
cart. As yet there was no 
apparent reason why we should 
do so, as it all looked unusually 
flat, and we began to think 
that Suliman had got some of 
Maria’s Gilbertian ideas into 
his head; but we were soon to 
be undeceived on this point. 
We had been gently ascending 
for the last quarter of an hour, 
and seemed to be travelling on 
a high plateau whose limits we 
could not see, but now the track 
led downwards a little, and 4 
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long break appeared in the pla- 
teau beyond the waiting pilot: 
a few more yards and we sud- 
denly saw the reason for Suli- 
man’s saying we must get out. 
Instead of a continuous stretch 
of level plain, just at our feet 
the ground fell almost sheer 
away: with a thrill we found 
ourselves looking down into a 
huge and sandy basin, and we 
knew that we had reached our 
journey’s end. 

It is not easy to describe our 
first sight of Dar-el-Maskhara. 
Although, in the expressive 
phrase of Suliman, “the world 
was moony,” the light, shining 
on an unfamiliar scene, played 
us many tricks. The first im- 
pression was that we were 
looking down upon an assembly 
of monster white tents, pitched 
in a vast hollow compared to 
which our dry sea-basins had 
been but puddles in the sand. 
Leaving the cart in the care of 
the Professor, we walked along 
the track, which we now saw 
was skilfully engineered to 
lead us gently and with many 
windings down the steep ir- 
regular side of the basin right 
into its depths. Soon the giant 
tents melted away, and we saw 
that the illusion was produced 
by the play of light on the 
curious heaped-up masses of 
sand that lay like snow-drifts 
nestling against and between 
the outstanding masses of 
boldly sculptured rock. 

Far below twinkled the camp- 
fires of the Bedouin keeping 
watch over the treasures of 
water and fodder entrusted to 
their care, and beyond, on a 
rise, below the steep slope of 
the opposite wall, glimmered 
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a little spark that showed the 
position of our own establish- 
ment. Other camps at this 
time there were none, for we 
had purposely schemed to ar- 
rive here on the night when 
the main body of pilgrims was 
still at the tomb, so that our 
coming might be without ob- 
servation, and that the morrow 
should find us rested and re- 
freshed, with pencils sharpened 
and cameras at the “ready,” 
awaiting the arrival of the 
merrymakers. 

As we skirted round a pro- 
jecting shoulder of rock on our 
downward course, another part 
of the valley revealed itself, run- 
ning for about three-quarters of 
a mile to the eastward, with an 
outlet at the farther end where 
the way to Abu Seri’ led up a 
less precipitous slope than the 
one we were descending. 

It was now nearly 4.30 A.M., 
the journey having taken about 
four and a half hours, and we 
were nothing loth to put off 
exploring the valley until the 
morning. Traversing its head, 
we passed a group of figures 
tending the watch-fires, beside 
dark heaps of stacked clover 
and the water-tins, and so 
passed up the rising ground to 
where three trim white tents 
stood waiting for our rest and 
entertainment. 

By this time one was too 
sleepy to be analytical: as in a 
dream I noticed that we were 
having soup and other foods, 
and that the meal was being 
served by a curious old man 
with a wig and baggy Syrian 
trousers, whose remarks A 


seemed to have some difficulty 
in understanding; as in a 
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dream I wondered whether it 
was on account of his absence 
of teeth or his wig; and in a 


II, 


At seven o’clock I awoke, 
refreshed beyond belief by only 
two hours’ rest. The uncouth 
figure of an Unmensch reared 
its horrid height before my 
opening eyes. “Are you 
awake?” said the voice of A 
proceeding from it ; “‘come and 
look at this breakfast-party.” 
The Unmensch slowly changed 
into the back view of A, clad in 
a@ composite costume, of which 
a long leather motor-coat was 
the least remarkable part,stand- 
ing on her bed and surveying the 
district through an opening at 
the eaves of the tent. I came, 
saw, and was conquered by the 
spectacle of our Arab colleagues 
chatting round their fire in the 
pinkish light of early morn, the 
quiet purple of Masaoud’s head- 
piece and his pale kaftan in 
charming contrast to a back- 
ground of pale sad-coloured 
hills, the basin walls of last 
night’s steep descent. 

The valley was now quite 
thickly peopled, and very noisy, 
everyone talking volubly at the 
tops of their voices all at once, 
as their manner is, and punc- 
tuating their remarks by firing 
off guns at intervals, so that 
there was a sort of continuous 
feu-de-joie going on. Since our 
arrival in the early morning, 
people had been streaming in 
from the tomb on their home- 
ward way, and fresh arrivals 
were coming to a halt and 
busily rigging up _ shelters 
wherein to spend the day. 
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dream, by some somnambulistic 
feat, I dragged me to the sleep. 
ing-tent and went to bed. 


As we set out to see the 
sights and wonders of the 
place, a noise as of flies strug- 
gling on a fly-paper prepared 
me for the information that 
music was being made, and, 
sure enough, we came upon a 
small crowd assembled round 
a band of reed-players and 
drummers playing dance-musio 
for two boys in white, who 
were executing a sort of hool- 
achan in the midst of the 
throng. At the feet of the 
bandsmen there squatted a 
curious group, consisting of a 
barber and his assistants, en- 
gaged in shaving the head of a 
small boy, hardly more than a 
baby, to mark the occasion of 
his first visit to the Sheykh. 
For this is pre-eminently the 
pilgrimage of the women and 
children, and we saw many 
unfortunate babes and suck- 
lings enduring the discomforts 
of the expedition, which is no 
doubt considered “all for their 
good.” 

Onwards toward the eastern 
outlet of the valley we went 
till we came to some solid 
pink buildings, the rest-houses 
of the Prince who patronises 
the pilgrimage. “Did you 
bring me out to see these?” 
I asked in astonishment. 
“Wait a bit,” said A, lead- 
ing the way round behind the 
houses. Then we saw some- 
thing quite different: one of 
those low brown tents, such 
as the tribes in these parts 
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call a house, was pitched in 
a secluded spot among some 
hillocks of sand. <A fat urchin, 
unencumbered by excess of 
clothing, was playing by the 
open front of the tent, and as 
we approached a fine-looking 
Bedouin in a short white gar- 
ment, with a gun and an old- 
fashioned cartridge-belt, came 
up and saluted us. He was 
the gaffeer of the place, he told 
us, and had lived there for 
four years, guarding the rest- 
houses and the water - tanks. 
He had no objections to being 
photographed, and offered his 
wife also as a victim. She 
was of course veiled up to the 
eyes, and there was nothing 
very remarkable about her 
person, but she had a baby- 
holder which struck us as 
quite excellent in its simple 
efficacy. It consisted of a 
piece of strong cotton with 
a stick fastened along either 
end, as in a hanging map, 
with tapes fastened to the 
ends of the sticks like the 
string by which the map is 
suspended, only in this case 
both at top and _ bottom. 
When in use as perambulator 
the thing was opened out and 
the baby laid in the middle, 
then the two ends were brought 
together and the loops of tape 
hung on the mother’s head as 
on a nail. The baby hung 
against her back, its own 
weight keeping the holder close 
as she walked. The expedition 
over, the apparatus could be 
used as a cradle by simply 
transferring the tapes from the 
woman’s head to any handy 
projection about the tent. 

We walked back through 
the valley between rows of 
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merchants, male and female, 
squatting on the ground 


eagerly crying their wares. 
Nuts of various kinds, and 
sweets and other dry and 
dusty-looking foods, were on 
sale; but neither oranges nor 
lemons, nor anything that 
struck one as being at all 
appropriate to the occasion in 
the way of refreshments. 
Suliman, who was with us, 
looked on all this gathering with 
a fine scorn, since they were 
nearly all Fellaheen, low people 
from Cairo and elsewhere, who 
had no business in the desert, 
and knew nothing of its cus- 
toms. “The next day,” he 
said, “when they had all, 
please God! gone away, and 
the Bedouin had come in their 
place, it would be a very dif- 
ferent thing.” Even the good- 
natured Masaoud corroborated 
this, and laconically agreed, 
when appealed to by Suliman, 
to say if the Fellaheen were 
not “like pitch, absolutely.” 
From the spectacular point of 
view, however, the bivouackers 
were highly satisfactory, es- 
pecially at a part of the valley 
where gaily-coloured handker- 
chiefs and draperies and other 
articles of dress were being 
sold and bargained for with 
the dramatic action and ges- 
ticulation necessary to money 
transactions in this land. 
Strings of gold beads, neck- 
laces, bangles, and every sort 
of tempting cheap ornament, 
were in plenty at this Vanity 
Fair, including some curious 
confections of red and yellow 
ribbon, on which somebody’s 
patent brass “spiel-pfenninge ” 
were sewn to heighten the 
effect. The line of excited 
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haggling buyers and sellers 
ended near the western en- 
trance to the valley, close to 
the well and the big corru- 
gated iron tanks in which 
water is stored for the pilgrims, 
when there has been any to 
store. On this occasion there 
had been practically no rain 
for a year, and the little water 
that there was in the tanks 
was reserved for special need. 

It now began to be really 
hot, and we turned homewards, 
thinking that the shade and 
quiet of the tent would be 
agreeable after so much heat 
and noise. 

No better spot could have 
been chosen for our camp than 
the one the house-flies had 
selected. Raised above the 
crowd, it overlooked the whole 
valley, and from our dining- 
room windows we could see all 
that went on without being 
molested by noisy neighbours. 

Behind the camp the ground 
rose steeply, to culminate in 
a remarkable rock that reared 
its sphinx-like head clear of 
the sand to gaze upon the 
gathering, with the cynical 
look of knowing ail about it, 
and a good deal more, that is 
so disconcertingly apparent 
sometimes on the faces of hills 
and mountains. Its face was 
not like that of the Sphinx, 
but suggestive of a malevolent 
monster, with one eye and a 
wide, gloating mouth. The 
sand had silted up about its 
sides, leaving exposed its pale 
throat. Upon its flattened 


head was a dark cap of flints, 
well pulled down over the 
eye, and when an adventurous 
man, in a greenish-grey abaya, 
clambered up to stand on its 
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top against the deep blue of 
the sky, the effect was that of 
a small green fly resting on the 
unconscious head of a cloth. 
capped gardener. 

A little below us, where our 
escort had their headquarters 
and fireplace, stood Suliman, 
mounting guard over the pre- 
cious water-tins. Several 
times attempts were made to 
seize one of these and rush off, 
but Suliman and the kourbash 
were equal to the occasion, and 
the assailants were repulsed 
and annihilated. When people 
who were in real need of water 
came and asked for a drink it 
was given to them, but it was 
out of the question to supply 
the needs of several thousand 
people with water that had 
been brought for a dozen. Be- 
sides, as Suliman pointed out, 
it wouldn’t do at all, our 
Excellencies might die of thirst, 
and it would get into the news- 
papers ! 

Many of the people were 
evidently humbugs, and on 
these the kourbash was freely 
used. On one occasion, when 
Suliman had been called away 
for a moment, and returned to 
find a boy making off with one 
of the precious tins, the scimi- 
tar was snatched from its 
sheath, and the offender pur- 
sued with horrid threats till 
he dropped his prize and fied 
for dear life. After a while 
these attempts became few 
and far between, and Suli- 
man, leaving some of the other 
members of the escort in 
charge, gave his mind to other 
matters. He came to the tent 
with a request for more cigar- 
ettes, and then returned to his 
fireplace and began busying 
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himself with the coffee - pot. 
The drift of his operations soon 
became apparent—he was evi- 
dently giving an “At Home,” 
and guests began arriving sing- 
ly and by twos and threes, as 
if by prearranged signal. They 
were all of “the best people,” 
or at any rate better off than 
the ordinary mob, and many 
of them were extremely well 
dressed. Suliman made an 
admirable hostess, and received 
the guests in an exceedingly 
dignified and courteous manner. 
Whenever any one of an appre- 
ciably higher degree than the 
rest arrived, the whole party 
rose a8 one man, sitting down 
again when he had seated him- 
self, and not before. Conspicu- 
ous amongst the guests was a 
tall man in the distinctive dress 
of the western (or “ Sun-setty”’) 
Arabs. After he had been con- 


versing with Suliman for some 


time the latter came to the tent 
and informed A that this was 
@ person of some consequence, 
and that he had asked for 
water. “But why,” said A, 
“did he not bring water for 
himself? Is he not an Arab, 
knowing the customs of the 
desert?” “He is indeed an 
Arab,” replied Suliman, “ but 
his brain is muddy.” While 
the tea-party was pursuing its 
peaceful course, down in the 
valley a regular battle was 
raging round the water-tanks. 
It was in reality very like a 
dog-fight, with much noise and 
great appearance of peril, but 
no damage done when it comes 
to counting the killed and 
wounded, although as a spec- 
tacle it was just as good as a 
more disastrous engagement. 
Again and again the mob, with 
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shouts and threats, surged like 
a huge wave against the tanks, 
only to be driven off by four 
stout fellows (Bedouin) with 
kourbashes, who formed the 
sole defence of the place. Grow- 
ing tired of these repeated at- 
tacks, they finally announced 
that any further attempts 
would be answered by bullets, 
and after this peace reigned. 
All this time bands of pil- 
ims were streaming out of 
the valley at the Helouan end, 
as steadily as they had come 
in at the other. We counted 
thirty-four camels per minute 
a8 an average number passing 
a certain point on the winding 
way up out of the valley, and 
thirty-eight people to five 
camels was the normal pro- 
portion, including those who 
accompanied the party on foot. 
When Suliman’s party had 
dispersed, with pious words of 
farewell and interchange of 
prayers for the welfare and 
prosperity of host and guests 
(the equivalent of our “I’ve 
enjoyed it so much!” “So 
good of you to come!”), we 
went for a stroll, this time in 
the direction of the steep wind- 
ing way out, which, with its 
endless procession of wayfarers, 
had a fascination for us. 
Among the pilgrims was a 
man riding a roan pony, with 
one of the prettiest little girls 
imaginable sitting behind him; 
but most of the women were 
huddled together on camels. 
A change was coming over the 
population of the Dar, the 
Fellaheen draining out of it at 
one end while the Bedouin 
were coming in at the other. 
There was still, however, a 
crowd of several hundred round 
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the water-tanks with their four 
defenders. As we were com- 
ing down the hill there was 
a@ sudden stampede, and the 
crowd dispersed, fleeing pre- 
cipitately in all directions. As 
they were not pursued, they 
recovered after a while, and 
collected again like flies return- 
ing to the jam-pot when the 
fly-whisk is at rest. “ Why 
was that?” we asked Suliman. 
“Was any one shot?” “No,” 
he replied, “ but they are merely 
dogs. I will show you,” and be- 
fore we could stop him he had 
rushed into the crow’, dealing 
blows right and left with his 
kourbash, and opening a path 
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for himself wherever he turned, 
for no reason except to show us 
the inferiority of the Fellaheen. 
Seeing that no one in all that 
concourse dared to resist him, 
there was nodenying thathehad 
proved the truth of his words. 

As night fell, fires began to 
twinkle all over the valley and 
on the heights around, and 
sounds of revelry and laughter 
came from many a feast and 
supper-party. Talking and 
shouting and popping of guns 
increased from mezzo-forte to 
fortissimo, and it was almost 
uncanny to hear such a lot of 
noise made by a quite invisible 
host. 


III, 


In the rough notes made on 
the spot, I find “ Friday, awoke 
to sound of distant music, dif- 
ferent voices, entirely different 
behaviour ; the valley now filled 
with Bedouin, the Fellaheen 
having (the Lord be praised !) 
cleared out.” Through the 
chink in the tent we espied in 
the distance figures careering 
about on horseback, firing off 
guns as they rode, and looking 
altogether very dashing fine 
fellows. Unfortunately, by the 
time we could reach them with 
our cameras the play was over 
for the time, and the horsemen 
had retired to rest until the 
afternoon. 

On our return to the tent 
some of the masqueraders vis- 
ited us. First we were shown 
@ man crowned with berseem, 
being led about on a donkey 
with his face to the tail, while 
he pretended to be busy writing 
on an old jam-tin. This was 


considered very funny, although 
we were not much amused by 
it. Next there came a boy, 
dressed in the skin of a newly- 
slain sheep, with the wool next 
to him, also sitting and writing 
in the same manner on a don- 
key. After this a man on 4 
camel, dressed in parti-coloured 
crazy patchwork garments, 
carrying a tattered black um- 
brella and a howling baby-boy 
in fancy dress. A (having first 
taken a photograph) command- 
ed the man to restore the boy 
to his mother and get a bigger 
one for the masquerade. “And 
moreover,” she continued to the 
rest of the people assembled, 
“do not weary us with more 
of this nonsense; if there is 
anything truly Bedouin we 
would gladly see it, but not 
such people, who are merely 
fools.” Instead of being hurt 
by this candid criticism, the 
bystanders promised obedience 
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with looks and gestures of deep 
respect. I noticed that the 
more A ordered them about 
the better they were pleased, 
nudging one another with 
such remarks as “This is an 
Ameera!” “A Princess truly, 
brother!” “Nay, a Queen!” 
and A’s theory, that humility 
is no good in the desert, and a 
calm assumption of heaven- 
derived authority the only de- 
meanour for an Englishwoman 
among Bedouins, was certainly 
borne out by every little epi- 
sode that occurred. After this 
rebuff we had no more single 
masqueraders, but a sort of 
vagabond army, led by a fuzzy- 
headed good-looking man on a 
pony, called the Sheikh of the 
Masquerade, came up to be 
photographed and take toll 
(this last proceeding was gone 
through by all the masquerad- 
ers), a8 in a Guy Fawkes ex- 
hibition. They were a wild- 
looking lot, some on camels and 
some on foot, armed with guns 
of every description and date. 
Their home, they said, was 
about four hours’ ride from the 
Dar—quite close to it, in fact. 
Our men, though willing that 
we should see this “ antica,” 
could hardly conceal their con- 
tempt for the performers, who 
are of the “Beni Htem,” a 
name which is in itself, ac- 
cording to Suliman and Nasr, 
a term of reproach. 

Another masquerade party 
paid us a visit later on, dressed 
like Europeans, in quite re- 
spectable costumes of various 
periods, some of them in a 
uniform reminiscent of the 
French, with brass buttons 
that may have belonged to 
Napoleon’s soldiers. One per- 
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son was dressed in an elaborate 
female costume, with a velvet 
cap and feather. ‘“ This,” they 
explained, “is a lady.” 

Another entertainment we 
saw in the distance afterwards, 
where a sort of play was being 
acted, and people were being 
led about as convicts carrying 
stones, under the eye of a 
warder with a gun. The main 
action of the play we did not 
see, as Suliman told us there 
might be “displeasure” if we 
went too much among the 
Htemi accompanied by him and 
Masaoud, so we kept away. 
Then came the horsemen’s part 
of the entertainment: a space 
was kept clear near the rest- 
houses, and in this they per- 
formed various feats of skill, 
and some feats that were not 
skilful at all, but very effective, 
thanks to the fine dresses and 
weapons, the horses’ trappings, 
the quick trampling of hoofs, 
and the dust. The same fly- 
paper music that we had heard 
before was in attendance, and 
to its strains the horses were 
made to execute a curious 
dance, sidling along with little 
short steps while the band 
played a tune that was like 
the sounds of insect voices 
heard in the night, but, unfor- 
tunately for the aliens in the 
audience, much louder, and 
horribly persistent. Not un- 
fortunately, however, for the 
concourse in general, who were 
delighted, and would have sat 
contentedly by the hour watch- 
ing endless repetitions of the 
same trick by the riders, and 
hearing interminably the same 
elements of a melody as ren- 
dered by the band. 

Suddenly, as we were watch- 
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ing the play, a party of horse- 
men who had been manceuvring 
a little way off rode in among 
the performers, and these made 
for them threateningly. Every- 
body got very much excited, 
and shouted and wrangled as 
loudly as possible, and the by- 
standers also became a surging, 
shouting mass of angry people. 

We were sitting on chairs 
which had been brought down 
from the tents, and when the 
excitement spread to the people 
near us there was some chance 
of their tumbling over us in 
their rushes at one another. So 
we stood up in a prominent 
place, and the mob parted and 
fell away whenever they came 
near us, showing great court- 
esy considering the state of 
excitement they were in, I 
thought. We left them still 
struggling and arguing, and as 
we walked home endeavoured 
to find out what the cause of 
the disturbance was. Nasr 
(walking with us by kind per- 
mission of Suliman, who did 
not often allow his brother so 
much licence) explained that 
the people who rode into the 
enclosure were some Htemi, 
who were tired of doing tricks 
where no one.could see them, 
and wanted to come and per- 
form before the Prince’s Waky]l, 
who with a few friends was 
watching the entertainment 
near the rest-house. This in- 
road was very strongly re- 
sented by the other tribes, who 
had immediately risen to drive 
the invaders out of the sacred 
precincts. “The Htemi, O 
Lady!” pursued Nasr, “are 
utterly low, like the Greeks 
exactly. I myself would not 
marry one of their daughters 
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though she brought a tent like 
yours full of gold asa dowry.” 
We thought it would be 
polite to visit Mesdames Suli- 
man and Nasr, and found them 
in a transformation of the 
litter, in which they had set 
out from our house, adapted 
to form a tent. Even so it 
was not very roomy by the 
time the occupants were inside, 
Children of various sizes lay 
about, and others ran in and 
out like young rabbits. Mrs 
Suliman is a person with a 
delightful voice, such as one 
reads of but very seldom finds 
in real life. She is handsome 
too, and of a very stately car- 
riage, like most of her sisters, 
Mrs Nasr is much younger, 
quite a girl in fact, a nice 
little person, and a good dancer, 
especially clever in the water- 
jar performance: before the 
pilgrimage she had agreed to 
sit for A’s picture of the Dahea, 
and A, who was painting on 
the roof one day, asked her to 
come there for the purpose, 
and was surprised to hear 
shrieks of terror from the stairs 
when Mrs Nasr should have 
been coming up. Hastening to 
see what was wrong, she dis- 
covered that the lady, having 
lived all her life in a low brown 
tent, had never seen stairs, and 
was terrified at the thought of 
going up them. Aided by her 
husband, and with A encour- 
aging her from above, she did 
at last accomplish the feat, 
but it was pain and grief to 
her to have to attempt it. 
Directly after dinner A an- 
nounced her intention of going 
to sleep for a time, with the 
prospect of an arduous night’s 
work to follow. All was fairly 
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quiet at the moment, but as 
goon as She had gone to lie 
down, “ Bang—bang!” went a 

, just beside the tent. 
“Bang—bang!” replied an- 
other a little way off, and 
thereupon followed a general 
letting-off of pieces, the like of 
which we had not yet experi- 
enced. This roused the donkey 
to a trial of his powers, and 
his strident voice pierced the 
night in a challenge that was 
taken up by other donkeys all 
over the Dar. Next I heard 
sounds as of the members of a 
chorus trying to get the same 
keynote, and slowly there rose 
the first solemn notes of the 
Dahea. It was still quite dark, 
and the moon would not be up 
for hours, but there was no 
help for it, the dancers had 
come close up to the tents on 
purpose to do us honour, and 
we could but acknowledge the 
attention. So out came a 
sleepy form in a motor-coat, 
and we sat together on chairs 
in the darkness while the 
dance went on, audibly but 
almost invisibly. The only 
thing we could see at all 
clearly was the outline of the 
girls head and_ shoulders 
against the sky, and it was 
quite impossible to take any 
sketches, as there was no effect 
of light and shade whatever. 
After about a quarter of an 
hour of this, A, who was long- 
ing to get some sleep, rose and 
thanked the dancers for their 
performance, and explained 
that it was impossible to take 
pictures until the moon rose. 
They replied of course, that 
was evident, and they would 
return later, if we liked. Be- 
fore breaking up the party 
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the leading tenor recited a sort 
of complimentary prayer for 
us, and from whispered stage 
directions, which we overheard, 
it was evident that Masaoud 
was to fire off a gun at the 
close of the remarks by way of 
full stop. The speech came to 
an end, and there was a pause 
—no gun—* Yallah, ya Masa- 
oud!” (“hurry up!”) said a 
loud whisper, and we could 
feel the tension of people wait- 
ing for a bang that does not 
come. Still no gun, and more 
anxious whispers of ‘“ Masa- 
oud! Masaoud!” Though it 
was quite dark we could feel 
that our friend was preparing 
to fire in the leisurely manner 
in which he did everything, 
while the rest of the party 
were tortured by the agonis- 
ing feeling that the dramatic 
moment was passing never to 
return. “Bang!” said the gun 
at last, with something of the 
languid intonation of its 
master’s own remarks, and the 
meeting broke up, happy and 
pleased with itself. 

After this there was peace 
till about 2.30 A.M., when, the 
moon being up, I roused A 
from her slumbers, and sketch- 
ing began again. We had 
made all our preparations for 
departure, and had arranged 
with Suliman to start at 3.30, 
so as to drive home by moon- 
light and arrive before the heat 
of the day at Helouan. We 
were a little surprised to see 
no signs of him or his Dahea 
people, who were “coming back 
when the moon rose.” ‘ Never 
mind,” said A, “I can go on 
with the background till they 
come.” Half an hour passed, 
and still no sign of life. “We 
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might as well have our food 
now,” I suggested; “ perhaps 
they will come by the time we 
have finished.” So we called 
out to Simon, and were soon 
engaged in a very select téte-d- 
téte supper-party. By the time 
we had finished the meal, and 
the long and interesting talk 
which followed, it was nearly 
four, and things began to look 
serious. ‘I'll go and see what 
they are about,” said A, and 
set off towards the men’s 
camping-place. In about two 
minutes she returned, saying 
they were all fast asleep, but 
were now struggling to wake 
up and were coming to do 
the Dahea directly. In a few 
minutes they arrived, as sleepy 
a crew as one could meet, 
tumbling over the tent-ropes 
one after another (a thing im- 
possible at normal times to 
people whose lives are spent 
among tents), and formed up 
under A’s direction on a stretch 
of sand, in the full light of the 
moon, to dance and sing at the 
foot of the rock, who stared 
with a sour expression over 
their heads and across the 
valley to the hills beyond. This 
was to me one of the most 
curious things of the expedi- 
tion. I thought of the many 
anxious inquiries: “ But is it 
quite safe for you to go alone 
with these people?” “ Aren’t 
you afraid of being murdered?” 
&c., &c., and wished that some 
of the inquirers could have seen 
these “dangerous” folk, at the 
request of one who had no 
more urgent motive than the (to 
them) incomprehensible wish to 
see them grouped in a certain 
light and shade, drag them- 
selves from their much-needed 
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rest, at dead of night, and make 
pathetic efforts to “look lively” 
and perform the actions of the 
dance ; for theirs was no ordin- 
ary sleepiness, but the aggra- 
vated sort produced by several 
nights’ travelling or fantasias 
consecutively, and it was all 
they could do to keep on their 
feet at all. Suliman was told 
off to take the woman’s part, 
and moved grotesquely about 
with his cloak over his head 
and his scimitar in his hand, 
in obedience to such stage 
directions as “Dance well, O 
Lady!” “Keep thee a little 
more to the west,” and so on, 
delivered from time to time by 
A, who was hard at work 
dashing off rough notes in 
water-colour of the grouping 
and the relative values of the 
figures and background. 
While this tableau-vivant ex- 
hibition was going on, the 
house-flies were packing up the 
tents. I noticed the old gentle- 
man with the wig walking about 
with a distressed air, evidently 
in search of something: on 
my asking what he had lost, 
he replied that it was one of 
his sleeve-links. I joined in 
the search, but without suoc- 
cess; and when we left he was 
still despondently hunting for 
his jewellery in the desert. 
There seemed to be some 
hitch in the preparations for 
departure; but at last we 
were told that Maria was 
ready, and sent her on to 
await us at the top of the 
hill. The hitch was after- 
wards accounted for when we 
found that Maria, at the time 
appointed for the start, had 
disappeared entirely. With the 
usual wealth of reasons we 
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were told that she had escaped 
and had been recaptured and 
brought back by a poor man; 
and, as an alternative, that she 
had been stolen by the watch- 
man and fetched back out of 
his very tent. As to believing 
any of these anecdotes—“ You 
pays your money and you 
takes your choice.” 

When sketching was over, 
and the wretched models (all 
except those who were mem- 
bers of the flying column) 
allowed to return to their 
slumbers, we walked across 
the valley, as we had come 
the first night, past many 
groups of sleepers, human and 
otherwise, and past the scenes 
of strife, now silent and peace- 
ful, to the foot of the winding 
way out, where we fell in with 
another party, going the same 
way, of cheery, friendly people 
—some on camels, some on 
foot, with the usual allowance 
of a donkey or two attached. 
And now it was our turn to 
wind upwards, as we had 
watched so many other pil- 
grims winding slowly but 
surely away from Dar -el- 
Maskhara. The camel walk- 
ing behind us was carrying 
some four or five women, who 
were chanting pleasant little 
couplets for his encourage- 
ment, invoking Allah’s assist- 
ance on him in his toil. A 
was walking with a very 
handsome young woman who 
was carrying a baby; they 
were talking together like old 
friends, but I did not hear 
what it was all about. When 
we parted the girl expressed a 
hope that we should visit the 
Sheykh every year in future, 
and prayed that we might be 


“left” for at least a hundred 
years. 

Awaiting us at the top 
we found Maria (none the 
worse for her adventure, what- 
ever it may have been), and 
with her the carriage and the 
cabby. We got in, and the 
escort mounted their camels 
and asses and we set forth 
merrily to the old cry of 
“Yallah, Maria!” to which 
the noble animal responded 
most gallantly. The way had 
impressed us so much when we 
came that it all seemed quite 
familiar now. At a delightful 
pace Maria cantered along the 
top of Gebel Maskhara, on 
through the Batich Abu Zeyd, 
past the Thalata Maktat, and 
so without a pause into the 
Wady Nom, where in the soft 
sand we slowed down and in- 
sisted on her taking a short rest. 
The moon was still bright in 
front of us, and behind the 
sky was full of light, pre- 
cursor of the dawn. Between 
the two the effect was very 
strange and unreal: there were 
no shadows anywhere, because 
the moon ate up the shadows 
that the other light would 
have caused, and this searched 
out all the places not illumined 
by the moon. 

By the time we reached the 
Nagbat-el-Far it was as light 
as day, but the sun did not 
rise for some time yet. The 
rat-run showed by this light 
as a very extraordinary pass- 
age, and we had no need to 
ask why the Prince’s “tunabile” 
had only made the journey 
once. However, Maria found 
no difficulty in pulling the 
empty cart up it, while we 
followed on foot. Here Suli- 
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man (with his ever- watchful 
eye for effect) wished a photo- 
graph to be taken, but we had 
to explain to him that “the 
world was nighty ” still, and 
that the picture would not 
come out, 

During the journey we had 
passed many other bands of 
pilgrims homeward bound, 
their camels plodding along 
with tassels swinging and bells 
jangling, occasionally enlivened 
by the singing of the ladies and 
children. The men of the party 
were sometimes mounted on 
scrubby little ponies in gorge- 
ous trappings of velvet and 
gold; many people were on 
foot, and boys and donkeys 
abounded. 

And now the landscape had 
entirely changed: instead of 
the rugged hills and sandy 
water-courses through which 
we had come, in front of us 
there lay a wide expanse of 
mellow - looking sand _ that 
sloped away and gently down- 
wards to the river Nile, lying 
like a silver ribbon between 
the blue-green palm - groves 
and the cultivated lands that 
feed upon his bounty. A 
drowsy-looking land it was as 
yet, and beyond, the great 
Pyramid - field of the Libyan 
desert still lay shrouded in the 
haze of night. Dark and in- 
definite as yet the sombre 
mounds of Dashur could be 
dimly discerned rising out of 
the gloom; Sakkara and the 
site of the great city of Memphis 
came next, and then a space, 
and far away to the north the 
light just striking on the pink- 
tipped Pyramid of Cheops, with 
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its less gigantic fellows stand- 
ing by, in sober quiet tones of 
reddish-grey: in the silence of 
the dawn we sat and watched 
the mighty works of those old 
kings come quietly: out of the 
darkness one by one, as the 
delicate ruddy light flowed 
gently down their sides, It 
was a glimpse, such as one 
rarely obtains in these days, 
of the mysterious Egypt that 
used to hold so much fascina- 
tion for travellers, when as 
yet there were but a few 
of them,—in the days when 
one, camping with a party 
of Bedouin in the solitudes, 
climbed the second Pyramid 
and found a Barbary falcon’s 
nest on its top. 

Driving slowly on, we soon 
began to see the other works 
of man that are scattered 
about the desert on the out- 
skirts of Helouan, and gradu- 
ally the houses of the place 
itself hove in sight. At half- 
past seven we drove up to the 
door of the hotel, early enough 
to alight unnoticed and unques- 
tioned, and for a while we lived 
in peace and in the memory of 
the past few days of desert and 
Bedouin and primitive things. 
Then, with a rush, the bustle 
of modern life was again upon 
us, and questions of hotel bills, 
trains, and the rest of the 
things of the present, resumed 
their customary obtrusiveness, 
thrusting themselves into our 
lives with that fussiness that 
is none the less irritating that 
it is founded on a sneaking 
sense of instability, and behold! 
the pilgrimage to Sheikh Abu 
Seri’ was at an end. 

NinA BAIRD. 
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THE SACRED OAK. 
(A SONG OF BRITAIN.) 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 
I, 


Voice of the summer stars that, long ago, 
Sang thro’ the old oak-forests of our isle, 
Enchanted voice, pure as her falling snow, 
Dark as her storms, bright as her sunniest smile, 
Taliessin, voice of Britain, the fierce flow 
Of fourteen hundred years has whelmed not thee! 
Still art thou singing, lavrock of her morn, 
Singing to heaven in that first golden glow, 
Singing above her mountains and her sea! 
Not older yet are grown 
Thy four winds in their moan 
For Urien. Still thy charlock blooms in the billowing 
corn. 
II. 


Thy dew is bright upon this beechen spray! 
Spring wakes thy harp! I hear—I see—again, 
Thy wild steeds foaming thro’ the crimson fray 
The raven on the white breast of thy slain, 
The tumult of thy chariots, far away, 
The weeping in the glens, the lustrous hair 
Dishevelled o’er the stricken eagle’s fall, 
And in thy Druid groves, at fall of day 
One gift that Britain gave her valorous there, 
One gift of lordlier pride 
Than aught—save to have died— 
One spray of the sacred oak, they coveted most of all. 


III, 


I watch thy nested brambles growing green: 
O strange, across that misty waste of years, 
To glimpse the shadowy thrush that thou hast seen, 
To touch, across the ages, touch with tears 
The ferns that hide thee with their fairy screen, 
Or only hear them rustling in the dawn; 
And—as a dreamer waking—in thy words, 
For all the golden clouds that drowse between, : 
To feel the veil of centuries with-drawn, 
To feel thy sun re-risen 
Unbuild our shadowy prison 
And hear on thy fresh boughs the carol of waking birds. 
VOL, CLXXXVIL—NO. MCXXXIV. 2K 
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IV. 


O, happy voice, born in that far, clear time, 
Over thy single harp thy simple strain 
Attuned all life for Britain to the chime 
Of viking oars and the sea’s dark refrain, 
And thine own beating heart, and the sublime 
Measure to which the moons and stars revolve 
Untroubled by the storms that, year by year, 
In ever-swelling symphonies still climb 
To embrace our growing world and to resolve 
Discords unknown to thee, 
In the infinite harmony 
Which still transcends our strife and leaves us darkling 
here. 


* * * * * * * 


Vv. 


For, now, one sings of heaven and one of hell, 
One soars with hope, one plunges to despair! 
This, trembling, doubts if aught be ill or well; 
And that cries “fair is foul and foul is fair;” 
And this cries “forward, though I cannot tell 
Whither, and all too surely all things die ;” 
And that sighs “rest, then, sleep and take thine ease,” 
One sings his country and one rings its knell, 
One hymns mankind, one dwarfs them with the sky! 
O, Britain, let thy soul 
Once more command the whole, 
Awake, command thy waves o’ the world-wide harmony. 


VI. 


For hark! One sings The gods, the gods are dead! 
Man triumphs! And hark—Blind Space his funeral urn! 
And hark, one whispers with reverted head 
To the old dead gods—Bring back our heaven, return! 
And hark, one moans—The ancient order is fled, 
We are children of blind chance and vacant dreams! 
Heed not mine utterance—that was chance-born too! 
And hark, the answer of Science—All they said, 
Your fathers, in that old time, lit by gleams 
Of what their hearts could feel, 
The rolling years reveal 
As fragments of one law, one covenant, simply true. 
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VII. 


I find, she cries, in all this march of time 
And space, no gulf, no break, nothing that mars 
Its unity. I watch the primal slime 
Lift Athens like a flower to greet the stars! 
I flash my messages from clime to clime, 
I link the increasing world from depth to height ! 
Not yet ye see the wonder that draws nigh, 
When at some sudden contact, some sublime 
Touch, as of memory, all this boundless night 
Wherein ye grope entombed 
Shall, by that touch illumed, 
Like one electric City shine from sky to sky. 


VIII. 


No longer then the memories that ye hold 
Dark in your brain shall slumber. Ye shall see 
That City whose gates are more than pearl or gold 
And all its towers firm as Eternity. 
The stones of the earth have cried to it from of old! 
Why will ye turn from Him who reigns above 
Because your highest words fall short? Kneel—call 
On Him whose Name—I AM—doth still enfold 
Past, present, future, memory, hope and love ! 
No seed falls fruitless there ! 
Beyond your Father’s care— 
The old covenant still holds fast—no bird, no leaf can fall! 


Ix, 


O Time, thou mask of the ever-living Soul, 
Thou veil to shield us from that blinding Face, 
Thou’rt wearing thin! We are nearer to the goal 
When man no more shall need thy saving grace, 
But all the folded years like one great scroll 
Shall be unrolled in the omnipresent Now, 
And He that saith J AM unseal the tomb: 
Nearer His thunders and His trumpets roll, 
I catch the gleam that lit thy lifted brow, 
O singer whose wild eyes 
Possess these April skies, 
I touch—I clasp thy hands thro’ all the clouds of doom. 
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Teach thou our living choirs amid the sound 
Of their tempestuous chords once more to hear 
That harmony wherewith the whole is crowned, 
The singing heavens that sphere by choral sphere 
Break open, height o’er height, te the utmost bound 
Of passionate thought! O, as this glorious land, 
This sacred country shining on the sea 
Grows mightier, let not her clear voice be drowned 
In the fierce waves of faction. Let her stand 
A beacon to the blind, 
A signal to mankind! 
A witness to the heavens’ profoundest unity. 


XI. ) 


Her altars are forgotten and her creeds 
Dust, and her soul foregoes the lesser Cross! 
O, point her to the greater! Her heart bleeds 
Still, where men simply feel some vague deep loss; 
Their hands grope earthward, knowing not what she needs! 
We would not call her back in this great hour! 
Nay, upward, onward, to the heights untred 
Signal us, living voices, by those deeds 
Of all her deathless heroes, by the Power 
That still, still walks her waves, 
Still chastens her, still saves, 
Signal us, not to the dead, but to the living God. 





1} | XII. 


Signal us with that watchword of the deep, 
The watchword that her boldest seamen gave 
The winds of the unknown ocean-sea to keep, 
When round their oaken walls the midnight wave 
Heaved and subsided in gigantic sleep, 
And they plunged Westward with her flag unfurled! 
Hark, o’er their cloudy sails and glimmering spars, 
The watch cries, as they proudly onward sweep,— 
Before the world ... All’s well! ... Before the world... 
From mast to calling mast 
| The counter-cry goes past— 
Before the world was God /—it rings against the stars. 
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XIII. 


Signal us o’er the little heavens of gold 
With that heroic signal Nelson knew 
When, thro’ the thunder and flame that round him rolled 
He pointed to the dream that still held true! 
Cry o’er the warring nations, cry as of old 
A little child shall lead them! they shall be 
One people under the shadow of God’s wing! 
There shall be no more weeping! Let it be told 
That Britain set one foot upon the sea, 
One foot on the earth! Her eyes 
Burned thro’ the conquered skies, 
And, as the angel of God, she bade the whole world sing. 


XIV. 


A dream? Nay, have ye heard or have ye known 
That the everlasting God who made the ends 
Of all creation wearieth? His worlds groan 
Together in travail still. Still He descends : 
From heaven. The increasing worlds are still His thron 
And His creative Calvary and His tomb 
Through which He sinks, dies, triumphs with each and all, 
And ascends, multitudinous and at one 
With all the hosts of His evolving doom, 
His vast redeeming strife, 
His everlasting life, 
His love, beyond which not one bird, one leaf can fall. 


XV. 


And hark, His whispers thro’ creation flow, 
Lovest thou Me? His nations answer “yea!” 
And—Feed my lambs, His voice as long ago 
Steals from that highest heaven, how far away! 
And yet again saith—Lovest thou Me? and “O 
Thou knowest we love Thee,” passionately we cry ; 
But, heeding not our tumult, out of the deep 
The great grave whisper, pitiful and low, 
Breathes—Feed My sheep; and yet once more the sky 
Thrills with that deep strange plea, 
Levest thou, lovest thou Me? 
And our lips answer “yea;” but our God—Feed My sheep. 
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XVI. 


O sink not yet beneath the exceeding weight 
Of splendour, thou still single-hearted voice 
Of Britain. Droop not earthward now to freight 
Thy soul with fragments of the song, rejoice 
In no faint flights of music that create 
Low heavens o’er-arched by skies without a star, 
Nor sink in the easier gulfs of shallower pain! 
Sing thou in the whole majesty of thy fate, 
Teach us thro’ joy, thro’ grief, thro’ peace, thro’ war, 
With single heart and soul 
Still, still to seek the goal, 
And thro’ our perishing heavens, point us to Heaven again. 


XVII. 


Voice of the summer stars that long ago 
Sang thro’ the old oak-forests of our isle, 
An ocean-music that thou ne’er couldst know 
Storms Heaven—O, keep us steadfast all the whil ; 
Not idly swayed by tides that ebb and flow, 
But strong to embrace the whole vast symphony 
Wherein no note (no bird, no leaf) can fall 
Beyond His care, to enfold it all as though 
Thy single harp were ours, its unity 
In battle like one sword, 
And O, its one reward 
One spray of the sacred oak, still coveted most of all. 




















“WHAT is the use of you 
lobsters?” said the bluejacket 
to the marine. ‘ You don’t 
know nothing, and you ain't 
no good.” ‘The use of us,” 
said the marine with solemn 
brevity, “is to keep you from 
mutineying.” This traditional 
exchange of taunt and retort 
may, like many other and more 
famous historical speeches, be- 
long to the great book of 
words never uttered. It is a 
small matter whether any 
particular bluejacket made 
this particular attempt to 
best “the jollies” and was 
thus answered. The dialogue 
conveys in brief dramatic form 
the undeniable historic truth 
that the sailor was a man 
prone to mutiny, and that it 
was not the least important of 
the duties of the marine to 
reduce him to subordination. 
Like other duties, it was at 
times very ill performed by the 
fallible humans who were called 
upon to carry it out. The 
unhappy Lieutenant Pigot, of 
the Dido, who was mutinously 
murdered at the beginning of 
the Crimean War, in the 
Pacific, was not slain by a 
bluejacket but by a marine— 
and by a marine who was on 
duty as sentry, when in blind 
rage he drew his bayonet and 
mortally wounded his officer. 
Marines had a share in the 
great general mutinies at Spit- 
head and the Nore in 1797—a 
twice - told tale, of which no 
more will be said here. Some 
of them were among the most 
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ruthless of the mutineers of the 
Hermione, of whom more will 
be said. Yet in a general way 
the marines made “band 
apart’ from the sailors, and 
were the supporters of au- 
thority. How much their help 
was needed becomes plain when 
we find the Admiral Philip 
Patton writing at the end of the 
eighteenth century that he had 
seen frequent cases of mutiny 
in the course of his service. 
The statement is not quite so 
startling as at the first instance 
it looks, There were mutinies 
and mutinies. Buteven when we 
give full weight to the fact that 
all of them were not identical 
in kind with, nor approximate 
in degree to, the seizure of the 
Danae in 1800 by the mutineers, 
who carried her into Brest, it 
is somewhat surprising to the 
reader who knows only of the 
glories and the discipline of the 
Royal Navy to find so experi- 
enced an officer as Admiral 
Patton recording the frequency 
of outbreaks of rebellious 
violence. There they were 
none the less, and they, their 
causes, their leaders, and their 
degrees of crime and fury, 
formed an element in the old 
sea life which it is both foolish 
and dishonest in the historian 
or the critic to ignore. The 
general reader, who simply 


wishes to hear and know, loses 
many pictures which, if they 
are nothing else, are signifi- 
cant and illustrative, when the 
naval historian is unwilling or 
is debarred by lack of space 
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from conveying to his public 
the facts which he can extract 
out of the mine wherein they 
lie—the yellow, cracked, too 
often ill- written minutes of 
court-martial which lie mould- 
ering in half-rotten calf bind- 
ings at the Record Office. 

Por el hilo se saca el ovillo, 
as the Spanish proverb has it 
—by the loose end you undo 
the tangle. A small fact will 
supply a useful start for the 
solution of a historical prob- 
lem. We begin to understand 
why trials for mutiny are so 
numerous in the volumes of 
minutes of court - martial, 
when we see that the name 
was applied to offences which 
ranged all the way from simple 
assaults on a superior, or mere 
insolence and threats, to such 
scenes of horror as took place 
on the Hermione on that dread- 
ful night when Mr Southgate, 
her master, was drawn from 
his cabin, where he lay hurt, 
by the noise of riot, and coming 
out saw a crowd of armed men 
forcing their way into the cabin 
of Captain Hugh Pigot, and 
heard the voice of some one 
within “orying in a dismal 
manner.” On the 6th August 
1748, Captain Knowles of the 
Dover brought his boatswain 
to a court-martial for mutiny 
at Portsmouth. The man bore 
the unexpected name of Aaron 
Correa, which seems to show 
that he must have been a 
Portuguese Jew. When Cap- 
tain Knowles was asked to 
describe Correa’s carriage on 
board, he answered in words 
which will sound very strange 
to a modern naval officer, that 
it was— 
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“Very disrespectful to his officers 
and very ill to the men, beating and 
abusing the best men in the ship, 
particularly one of the best unmerci- 
fully with a great kane. I told him 
that was one of the best men in the 
ship, and he must have some Pique 
to him or he would not have beaten 
him so, but that I would not have him 
carry such a stick or strike any one 
with it. In a day or two after he 
beat the same man I think it was, or 
a very good man I am sure, with the 
same kane, as I was told.” 


It will probably oceur to the 
reader that Correa was tried 
for this disobedience and bru- 
tality. But he came before 
a@ court-martial for no such 
matter. On a certain after- 
noon when Lieutenant Hall 
had the watch he sent a boy 
into the foretop. The mes- 
senger was thrashed and driven 
out by the captain of the top, 
and on reaching the deck fell 
into the hands of Correa, who 
thrashed him again. The boy 
thought it hard, and Lieuten- 
ant Hall thought it insolent. 
He asked the boatswain what 
this meant, and was answered 
saucily that stores had been 
stolen from the top, and that 
nobody should go into it 
without his—the boatswain’s 
—leave. The master, who was 
standing by them, told Correa 
that this was not the way to 
answer an officer. Whereupon 
the boatswain shouldered up to 
him and said, “I am as good a 
man as you at sea or on shore.” 
Lieutenant Hall reported him 
to the captain, and while he 
was speaking Correa shook his 
head and growled, “By God, 
you shall pay for it.” “I an- 
swered,” says Captain Knowles, 
“tis very well, boatswain, be- 
fore my face—this!” Correa 
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was sentenced to be degraded, 
and sent to serve as a sailor 
before the mast in a ship going 
abroad. This bad old business 
of driving men “like cattle” 
with a stick was supposed 
to have been amended during 
Anson’s long administration. 
If so, it came in again, for it 
was common in the wars of 
the Revolution and the Empire. 
Of course it was not discipline. 
It was only brutality, which 
degraded him who did it and 
him to whom it was done. 

If Correa had kept a civil 
tongue to the commissioned 
officers he might have gone 
on beating the men with his 
“kane.” We come across an- 
other of his kidney in the trial 
of John Deane, mariner, of the 
Pearl, at Fort St David’s, on 
the coast of Coromandel, for 
“mutiny in collaring the Boat- 
swain and threatening to throw 
him overboard.” The prisoner 
is generally a doubtful author- 
ity, but poor John Deane’s 
story, told to the court-martial 
in his defence, is a plain tale, 
and consistent with all the 
evidence— 


“We was all night in the barge to 
the northward of Pondicherry. We 
was ashore in a Mossola Boat, which 
overset in the surf with us as we was 
coming off. Between eight and nine 
we got on board the ship, and being 
very much tired with the fatigue of 
the night, was very desirous of Rest. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
barge was ordered to be hoisted out. 
I and about four men of the boat's 
crew were bouseing upon the Quarter 
Tackle, till the Boat’s Bow was clear 
of the Backstays, when, thinking she 
had been aft enough, and also weakly 
handed, we left off Bouseing. Upon 
which the Boatswain, who was stand- 
Ing on the Main Deck, said, ‘Damn 
ye, you Dogs ; I’l make you know you 
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shant leave off Bouseing until I order 
you.’ We then fell to Bouseing again 
as soon as possible, but the Boatswain 
ran up into the Gangway, pass’d Will 
Penny, the first man in his way, struck 
Thomas Gale, who was second, and 
then left off beating him and fell up- 
on me. I then said we boused as 
much as we were able, and then he 
returned a second time, and beat me 
more furiously:than he had done be- 
fore. Iwas then in my shirt. I told 
the Boatswain that I could not bear 
to be used so, and catch’d hold of his 
arm to prevent his beating me any 
more, and said I would sooner jump 
overboard than bear to be served in 
that manner. His arm was uplifted 
when I catch’d hold of it, which made 
his hand recoil upon himself, and the 
end of the rattan scratched his own 
cheek. My reason for catching hold 
of his arm was that I knew him to be 
a man of such a furious passion, that 
when he begins to abuse any one, he 
does not know to leave of.” 


Deane, I fear, stretched the 
truth a little in that matter 
of the jumping or throwing 
overboard, but the officers gave 
him a good character, and the 
boatswain was clearly a bully. 
Deane was sentenced to be 
flogged round the fleet. I 
hope that when the Pearl paid 
off, and the men were free 
of the articles of war, he and 
the rest of the barge’s crew 
had an opportunity to give the 
“bossun” a doing. It was a 
not uncommon incident in the 
days of Hawke and Nelson. 

Thus were the seeds of mut- 
iny—in the widest sense—sown. 
When they fell on the indig- 
nant rage of a single man, then 
they bore fruit in some such 
incident as this— the blind 
revolt of one against present 
wrong and all the forces of 
discipline. To make a great 
mutiny required the co-oper- 
ation of many, chance, and a 
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leader—such a man as Captain 
Anselm Griffiths describes for 
us— 


“In the year 1785 we went a 
voyage to China in an East India- 
man, the Barwell; on board was a 
seaman named James Pond, a hard- 
ened notorious bad character, but 
possessing a dashing, bold, daring 
spirit, mixed with a kind-heartedness 
(if we may so call it) that so far won 
on those around him as to make them 
forget for the time the depravity of 
those exploits of which he unhesitat- 
ingly spoke. In listening as we have 
done in a night-watch in the trade- 
wind to his history, there was about 
the man a something of chivalry 
which, young as we were, half en- 

ed our disposition towards him, 
and softened down iniquities which, 
on reflection, from our early incul- 
cations, produced a horror.” 


I imagine that the John 
Jackson, captain of the fore- 
top, who seized the Danae in 
1800, was own brother to 
Griffiths’ Falstaffian sinner. 
Lord Proby, son of the 
first Earl of Carysfort, who 
commanded the Danae, had 
been warned against Jackson, 
who had been an active sup- 
porter of Parker at the Nore. 
But Proby said that the man 
was an excellent seaman, and 
did his work well. It was for 
that very reason that he was 
dangerous. No bad mutiny 
ever took place save when it 
was promoted by the “prime 
seamen.” The mere “sea lab- 
ourers” in the crews, the 


“‘ordinaries,” boys, “ wasters,” 
landsmen, could not act by 
themselves. The prime sea- 
men would be led only by one 
of their “art and mystery.” 
On the night of the 15th 
March, when the Danae was 
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cruising outside Camaret Bay, 
Jackson, followed by forty-one 
of the crew and five French 
prisoners who joined him, 
rushed on deck, knocked down 
the master who was officer of 
the watch, and set to work to 
batten down the hatches. The 
Danae was a flush-decked ship, 
and it was easy for the muti- 
neers to imprison the officers 
and the loyal part of the crew 
by dragging boats on to the 
hatches and filling them with 
shot. Lord Proby made an 
attempt to force his way on 
deck, but was struck on the 
head with a tomahawk, and 
beaten down. When daylight 
came Jackson ran the Danae 
under the French batteries, 
and she was taken possession 
of by an armed party from the 
Colombe brig. A few years 
before 1800 Jackson might 
have been received as a son of 
freedom. But by that year 
the Consulate was established, 
and mutiny was pessimi exempli 
to the military rulers of France, 
The mutineers, to their great 
disgust, were sent to prison, 
and night covers their ultimate 
fate. 

We see Jackson and his like 
when they break out. To see 
them at their work of prepara- 
tion and persuasion is not 80 
easy. There were cases in 
which they had little to do. 
The men were brought into 
the mutinous frame of mind by 
tyrannical driving, and then 
all that was required was a 
chance, an extreme provoca- 
tion, an example—and the fire 
broke through. The thrice- 
famous mutiny of the Bounty 
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was @ case in point. Bligh 
was a man who had a quite 
wonderful capacity for breeding 
rebellion. He was not only 
mutinied against at sea, but 
was deposed from his govern- 
ment of New South Wales by 
seditious soldiers. We know 
of no single act of gross 
tyranny he committed. His 
valour and his strength of 
body and character are not 
to be disputed. But he was 
notorious, even in the rough 
Navy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for a foul mouth, and, 
like the boatswain of the Pearl, 
he did not know how to stop. 
He was a nagger. We can 
hardly realise what it must 
have been to be cooped up in 
a ship of two hundred and fifty 
tons, the size of the Bounty, 
with a superior who combined 
the maddening loquacity of a 
scolding woman and the tongue 
of a “Wappineer Tar,” with 
the immense power of a navy 
captain. Bligh brought his 
second in command, Fletcher 
Christian, to such a pitch of 
nervous irritation that he broke 
out on a sudden impulse, and 
part of the crew followed him 
because they, too, had been 
wrought upon till they were 
ready to go all lengths. 

The story of the Bounty needs 
not to be retold. But Fletcher 
Christian was not the only 
first lieutenant who headed 
& mutiny, and he was far from 
being the worst. He had a 
predecessor in Samuel Couch- 
man, first lieutenant of the 
Chesterfield 44. The rhetoric 
of Weir of Hermiston would 
be required to do adequate 
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justice to such a “disjaskit 
rascal” as Couchman, The 
Chesterfield had been sent to 
the West Coast of Africa at 
the close of the War of the 
Austrian Succession. Her cap- 
tain, O’Brien Dudley, was 
clearly not popular with his 
men. While on the voyage to 
Cape Coast Castle a threaten- 
ing letter was thrown into his 
cabin. He protested that he 
had done nothing to deserve 
such treatment, and when he 
was court-martialed for the 
negligence which allowed the 
mutiny to occur, he produced 
witnesses to character from his 
crew, who testified that he was 
a humane captain. The wit- 
nesses were doubtless carefully 
chosen. Other members of the 
crew made no secret of their 
dislike of Captain Dudley. He 
had been instructed to inspect 
the fortifications of the factories 
on the West Coast. On reach- 
ing Cape Coast Castle he made 
the most of his functions as in- 
spector, and also of an invita- 
tion given him by the factors, 
who said that his presence on 
shore would give them “coun- 
tenance, and appear well in the 
eyes of the natives.” Dudley 
landed, taking with him most 
of his officers, and established 
himself in a tent which he 
caused to be set up by his men. 
It was doubtless more comfort- 
able than the narrow between- 
decks of a 44-gun ship on the 
sweltering West Coast. 

His absence left the organ- 
isers of the mutiny free to carry 
out their plans. We can hardly 
credit such a miserable creature 
as Couchman with having pre- 
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pared anything. The real wire- 
puller appears to have been a 
species of John Silver of real 
life—a laughing, unscrupulous 
ruffian, with a long past of 
piracy, smuggling, and murder 
—the carpenter's mate, John 
Place. Couchman, and Morgan 
the lieutenant of marines, who 
acted with him and was to die 
with him for the mutiny, were 
to all seeming mere puppete. 
However that may be, it is cer- 
tain that on the 15th October 
1748 (a year rich in violent 
naval crimes), Couchman, hav- 
ing first given leave to most of 
the officers who had not gone 
ashore with the captain, ordered 
the men aft. He then went 
into one of the cabins and 
came out with a sword in his 
hand, shouting in phrases 
adorned with the usual oaths 
that “there he was, and he 
would stand by them if they 
would stand by him.” The 
mutineers were prepared, hav- 
ing been no doubt schooled by 
John Place. They huzzaed, 
and the whole body, Couchman 
and Morgan included, threw 
their caps into the sea. This 
schoolboy-like performance was, 
however, serious enough. The 
challenger in the boxing and 
single -stick matches in the 
fairs of that time threw his 
cap into the ring. It was a 
gesture of defiance, and was 
made ten years later in very 
different circumstances before 
the battle of Quiberon by the 
men of Commodore Duff's 
squadron when they were 
nearly cut off by the French 
at the south of Belleisle. The 
mutineers were now masters of 
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the ship, for though there were 
but thirty or forty of them, 
they alone were armed, and the 
loyal men were as sheep with. 
out a shepherd. The anchor 
was raised, and the Chesterfield 
put to sea. 

If Couchman had been a 
man of the stamp of the pirate 
Avery, he would have taken 
care to knock on the head, or 
turn adrift, every man whom 
he could not trust. But the 
mutineer was a drunken fool. 
He spent his time shouting and 
drinking, and therefore his 
time was short. Among the 
members of the crew whom the 
mutiny had surprised, and who 
were compelled to submit for 
the moment, there were two 
of whom the rebels had every 
reason to be afraid—Mr Gas- 
tril, the boatswain, and a mid- 
shipman, Mr Gilham or Gillum. 
Both were loyal, and they were 
at once resolute and astute. 
They made no concealment of 
their opposition to the mutiny. 
Gastril warned Couchman that 
what he was engaged on was 
plain piracy, and would have 
“a dismal end” for some of 
them. Both refused to signa 
paper which Couchman wished 
to have drawn up to exonerate 
himself in case of need. In his 
tipsy confidence the mutineer 
thought they were harmless, 
and that nothing could now 
prevent him from sailing on 
his scheme “te sink, burn, and 
destroy, and found a colony in 
the East or West Indies,” he 
was not very sure which. 
While he was dreaming, Gas- 
tril and Gilham were acting. 
They found that twenty pistols 
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had been carried to the gunner’s 
cabin to be cleaned, of which 
the mutineers knew nothing. 
The boatswain made sure of 
the support of loyal men for- 
ward, and Gilham carried the 
pistols under his greatcoat to 
the forecastle after dark on 
the 16th. Then the two, with 
a score of honest men at their 
backs, retook the ship with no 
great difficulty. The conduct 
of Couchman was unspeakable. 
He wept and appealed to the 
loyal men to think of his 
mother and sister. They proved 
obdurate to his whining. It is 
to be noted that, though loyal 
to the King, the honest men 
of the Chesterfield’s crew 
showed a fixed determination 
to see no more of Captain 
O’Brien Dudley. They would 
not go back to Cape Coast 
Castle, but bore away across 
the Atlantic to Barbadoes, 
where the ship was handed 
over to the senior officer. 
Couchman made his last ap- 
pearance but one (his actual 
last was in front of a firing 
party) at the court - martial 
in Portsmouth. Sir Edward 
Hawke was President, and 
among the members who sat 
with him were such well- 
known naval officers as Pye, 
Steevens, Osborne, and Har- 
land. The mutineer’s written 
defence, handed to the court, 


leaves one wondering how at’ 


any period such a man could 
be an officer in the King’s 
Navy. It is not only the work 
of a manifest sneak, but it is 
perfectly illiterate and below 
the level of the English of 
a kitchenmaid. His plea for 
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himself was that he got drunk 
out ef pure loyalty, drinking 
in honour of the King’s 
coronation on the 10th Oc- 
tober, and so remained till 
after the mutiny; and he 
ends with the whimper heard 
at every assize— 


“And it is my real opinion, the 
carpenter's mate John Place, his 
threatening letter to Captain Dudley 
was the occasion of making the 
tumultuousness confusion, and the 
whole and sole ringleader amongst 
the ship’s —— of what hap- 
pened to His Majesty’s ship Chester- 
field. And if you please to examine 
and be on a strict scrutiny with the 
officers and ship’s company, he was 
the principal and chief motive to the 
= to His Majesty’s 
ship terfield, as you will find, 
gentlemen, in your examinations. 
And you'll find the said John Place a 
most notorious, contemptible villain, 
once a pirate with Roberts whom 
the Honle Sir Challoner Ogle took 
in H.M.S. Swallow off Cape Lopez 
on the coast of Guinea. Afterwards 
he murdered one man when he was 
a smuggler, as he brags and swaggers 
greatly among the Rchmond’s ship’s 
company what brave actions he did 
to outwit the Judges at the court 
when on his trials; and moreover, 
he confesses he has been condemned 
twice in the condemned hole. And 
still he got off with a great deal of 
applause. He goes with two names. 
And I must say in my opinion an 
old offender by his own confession.” 

And so an end of this 
nauseous liar, lying idiotically 
for his life. Place, for his 
part, said nothing when tried, 
but threw himself on the 
meroy of the court which sent 
him to the gallows. The 
Richmond was the vessel which 
brought the mutineers from 
Barbadoes. We have what is 
probably a last sign of the 
activity of Place, in his voca- 
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tion of mutineer, in the shape 
of a torn and stained scrap 
of paper on which is scrawled 
an engagement entered into 
by two of the Richmond's 
crew to support one another 
in a mutiny. He at least 
knew how to die game. 

The story of the mutiny in 
the Chesterfield is a mere 
Pickle-herring tragedy—a proof 
of how much the Navy stood 
in need of the great work of 
reform carried out by Anson 
at the Admiralty, by Hawke 
and other officers in the 
squadrons at sea. That re- 
formation left much to be 
done. It did not free the 
Navy from the purely crim- 
inal element brought into 
the crews by the press, nor 
did it establish safeguards 
against excesses in the use of 
authority. The interaction of 
a tyrannical captain and a 
badly constituted crew in the 
year 1797, when mutinous ten- 
dencies of long standing had 
culminated in world-wide out- 
breaks and rebellion was in 
the air, produced the model 
of all mutiny can mean —in 
the case of the Hermione. 

The Hermione, a 32-gun 
frigate on the Jamaica station, 
was commanded by Hugh 
Pigot, son of an admiral, and 
nephew of that Lord Pigot, 
Governor of Madras, whose 
exceptional lot it was to be 
deposed and imprisoned by his 
Council. If, as is said, the 


Lieutenant Pigot of the Dido, 
whose murder has been men- 
tioned above, was of the same 
stock, it would seem that some 
curse rested upon them. Per- 
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haps it was the very sufficient 
curse of a brutal disposition, 
Captain Pigot is allowed, 
even by those who wish to 
speak most kindly of him, to 
have been “indiscreet.” This 
gentle word covers the harsh 
truth that he was one of those 
men who never lose the tem- 
perament of the public-school 
bully. As captain of a man- 
of-war, cruising on a distant 
station, he was unchecked. 
He was young—just twenty- 
eight —and he was free to 
indulge a natural love of in- 
flicting pain. A writer of the 
eighteenth century, William 
Betagh, dealing with the ex- 
cesses of a seaman of his time, 
says, “ Nor is it so much to be 
wondered at if we consider a 
commander of a ship in a far- 
distant latitude with unlimited 
power, bad views, ill-nature, 
and ill-principles, all concur- 
ring,—I say it is not to be 
wondered at whatsoever such 
a man does, for he is past all 
restraint.” The story generally 
believed in the Navy, and re- 
corded by Brenton, is that on 
the 22nd September, the day 
on which the mutiny occurred, 
Pigot had threatened to flog 
the last two men down from 
aloft. In their hurry to escape 
punishment two of the men 
fell and were killed on the 
deck. Pigot gave the order 
“to throw the lubbars over- 
board,” and hectored the rest 
of the crew. This story is not 
improbable, and is supported 
by the fact that when the 
mutiny did occur the master, 
Mr Southgate, was confined to 
his cabin by bruises due to the 
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fall on him of a boy from aloft. 
But one of the crew, who was 
allowed to be evidence for the 
King, gives testimony that the 
mutiny had been brewing for 
days. This man said that one 
of the midshipmen, Wiltshire, 
avowed that he knew it was 
coming, and had expected it to 
occur on the night before it 
actually broke out. 

The Hermione was cruising 
in the Mona Passage, to the 
westward of Porto Rico, in 
company with the brig Dili- 
gence. The two vessels were 
chasing a French privateer at 
sundown, and in the haze of 
the evening Captain Mends of 
the Diligence lost sight of the 
Hermione. He did not see her 
again nor hear of her till the 
20th September, when he 
captured a Spanish schooner 
from La Guayra, near Altabela. 
From the Spanish skipper he 
heard a story which, in the 
words of his deeply-agitated 
despatch to the Admiral, 
“mocks our warmest passions, 
and remained for these times 
to produce.” The skipper im- 
proved the truth, which needed 
no additions. He assured 
Mends that not only had the 
“Hermiones” seized the ship 
and taken her into La Guayra, 
but that, as the English officer 
words it, they had added to 
the crime of mutiny “the last, 
the most horrible of all human 
actions, a general indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of their captain 
and officers — excepting the 
surgeon and one of the master’s 
mates who concealed them- 
selves; most of the marines, 
six women, and in all about 
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forty-six souls.” The style of 
Captain Mends is not frée from 
ambiguity, but he clearly meant 
that the marines and the women 
had been massacred. This, 
however, was a mistake, or a 
fiction, of the Spanish skipper’s. 
It does not appear that Mends 
saw any reason to doubt that 
there were women on board the 
Hermione. The Spaniard also 
told him that a mutiny had 
been planned in the Diligence, 
and warned him to stand on 
his guard. He took the bold 
and sane course of calling his 
men aft, and repeating the 
Spaniard’s story to them. He 
assures the Admiral that they 
expressed the most vehement 
horror of the crime committed 
on the Hermione, and professed 
their readinese to attack her in 
spite of her superior force, and 
either retake her or sink by 
her side. Let us hope they 
meant what they said, but 
they could not well say any- 
thing else, and we may suspect 
that the loudest protests came 
from men who had actually 
been in correspondence with 
the mutineers. 

The story, as it came out in 
the long series of courts-martial 
on the Hermione’s men, which 
went on for years, did not need 
the additions of the Spanish 
captain. Some of the muti- 
neers were taken serving in 
French privateers. Some who 
had been carried away in the 
general outbreak came in and 
volunteered evidence. Some 
slipped back to England hop- 
ing to escape notice. One was 
actually recognised and ar- 
rested in the entrance to 
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Portsmouth dockyard—an ex- 
treme example of the reckless- 
ness of the sailor. We can 
piece the tale together from 
testimony and confession. 

The master, Mr Southgate, 
tells how he was lying in his 
cabin wounded when he‘theard 
a great noise of trampling and 
shouting between-decks. He 
doubtless knew well enough 
what had happened. Unable 
to remain idle, he went out to 
learn—at least to seek means 
of safety—and was run into by 
the terrified sentry, M‘Neill, 
who had been felled and 
disarmed by the mutineers 
at the captain’s cabin-door, 
and spared by them as harm- 
less. M‘Neill rose and rushed 
on deck to warn the officer of 
the watch—the second lieu- 
tenant, Foreshore. Foreshore 
had heard the clamour from 
below, and ordered a master’s 
mate who was in his watch 
—Turner—to go down and 
see what was happening. He 
was insolently told to go and 
see for himself, for Turner was 
one of the leaders of the 
mutiny. The officer must have 
seen how helpless he was. He 
called on the man at the wheel 
to wear the ship and steer for 
the Diligence. The only hope 
of support was in the consort 
vessel, The sailor refused with 
an oath, and Foreshore struck 
him down. Before he could 
himself take the helm he was 
overpowered and hurled over- 
board. M‘Neill, who came too 
late to be of use on the quarter- 
deck, returned to the cabin, and 
in his evidence tells how he saw 
Pigot at bay, with his back to 
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one of the larboard guns, his 
nightshirt all torn, and hig 
body streaming with blood, 
He heard him call for hig 
barge’s crew, and the cox. 
wain—the most ruthless of the 
mutineers—answer, “ You——, 
we are all here.” Pigot, plead- 
ing, threatening, cursing, hit- 
ting out, was beaten down 
with tomahawks and hurled 
overboard. It was said that 
he clung to the rail of the 
cabin-window till his fingers 
were chopped through. Many 
stories were told—for in such 
cases men take to telling tales 
in rivalry. There is a naval 
tradition that the boatswain 
was hacked to death by the 
ship’s boys with dumbscrapers, 
but there is good evidence that 
he was thrown overboard alive, 
Mr Foreshore was able to 
clamber in through a port, 
and he stood, with blood on 
his face, clasping his hands 
together, and saying, “Good 
God! what have I done to 
you?” His offence—his now 
unpardonable offence—was that 
he represented the authority 
they had offended inexpiably. 
He was hurled overboard. 
When Pigot fell into the 
water his murderers shouted 
in brutal glee, “Hughie is over- 
board, and the ship’s our own.” 
Then they shouted, “Hand 
them up, hand them up.” 
Lieutenant Reid was thrown 
over, begging hard for his life 
and calling on the men to re- 
member his wife and children. 
It was not a well-chosen ap- 
peal to make to pressed men 
whose wives and children were 
little thought of by those who 
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carried off fathers and hus- 
bands to be imprisoned for 
years together in ships where 
no leave was allowed. Against 
Lieutenant Douglas the men 
showed peculiar malignity,— 
dragging him up feet first and 
crowding together to get a last 
blow at him. The lieutenant 
of marines, Mackintosh, was 
hurled overboard by one of his 
own soldiers, who bore the nick- 
name of Happy Tom. The 
captain’s clerk was thrown into 
the sea by a sailor whose name 
(I regret to say) was Andrew 
Hannah. The victims were in 
all—the captain, the three 
lieutenants, the lieutenant of 
marines, boatswain, captain’s 
clerk, surgeon, and purser. 
Touches of farce are as usual 
not absent from the drama. 
When the more self-possessed 
of the men had got the ship 
under control and had headed 
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her for the Spanish Main, 
while the more foolish were 
drinking the captain’s wine, 
the ringleaders proceeded to 
restore order. One of their 
first steps was to call for the 
captain’s steward and inform 
him that his duty would be 
“to wait upon the gentlemen 
in the cabin”—that is to say, 
themselves. When the Her- 
mione reached La Guayra five 
days after the mutiny, the 
steward was told to bring his 
razor and shave the gentlemen, 
also to dress their hair—with 
powder, of course, and in the 
fashionable club, so that they 
might present themselves to 
the Spanish Governor in a be- 
coming state. They went on 
their mission, sitting in the 
sternsheets “like officers,” to 
all appearance well satisfied 
with themselves. 
DAVID HANNAY. 
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BY SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 


VII. 


SOME SCOTLAND YARD EXPERIENCES AND INCIDENTS. 


A CYNICAL friend asks me 
what the heavy side of my 
official life was like, if my 
recent pages represent its 
lighter side. Well, I suppose 
I am like the old lady’s parrot 
that did so much thinking 
that it lapsed into seriousness 
at times. But I must try to 
mend my ways. And yet I 
do not wish to convey the very 
false impression that amuse- 
ment is the prevailing element 
in Police work. Both my pre- 
decessors in office suffered from 
the strain, and retired after 
five years of it. And if I was 
able to bear it for thirteen 
years, and to be “fitter” on 
leaving Scotland Yard than 
when I entered on the duties of 
the office, this was due mainly 
to a native sense of humour 
and an acquired capacity for 
turning away from anxious 
and engrossing work. To be 
able to find amusement in 
events of grave import is a 
useful relief to the mind; but 
to have interests that are in- 
finitely higher and more absorb- 
ing than sublunary matters of 
any kind—this, to put it on 
the lowest ground, is a mental 
tonic of inestimable value. 

When the ordinary civil 
servant leaves his office in the 
afternoon, he has a complete 
respite from Government work 


for some seventeen hours; and 
when Saturday comes round, 
his recess extends to more 
than forty hours. But Police 
work in London knows no 
such leisure. And of the two 
main branches of Police duty, 
Public Order and Crime, the 
latter is, of course, the more 
exacting. In a very real sense, 
indeed, the head of the C.LD, 
is never off duty. Every crime 
committed in this seven-million 
peopled “ province of brick” is 
reported to him; and all cases 
of special urgency or import- 
ance are reported immediately, 
day or night. And our methods 
were antiquated. When I first 
came to London, intercommuni- 
cation between the various 
Government offices was con- 
ducted on the same system as 
in the days of Queen Anne. 
The telephone was a dream of 
the future, and none of the 
offices were connected by tele- 
graph. Before I moved from 
the Irish Office to Whitehall 
I had two messengers in 
attendance on me to carry 
letters and papers to and from 
the Home Office. This was in 
1868. Soon after I went to 
Scotland Yard, twenty years 
later, the police offices became 
connected with Whitehall by 
telephone, and when we moved 
to the Embankment it was 
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brought into use within the 
new building. But the houses 
of the Commissioners were de- 
pendent on the telegraph, and 
we had not yet attained even 
to self-recording instruments. 
Every message therefore had 
to be spelled out letter by 
letter. The telegraph, though 
of course a necessity, was thus 
a thorough nuisance; and for 
some occult reason I had more 
calls during my first year of 
office than at any subsequent 
period. 

And the “red tape” element 
in Government work is exas- 
perating to any one who has 
a soul above trivialities. If 
one of my officers took a bus 
to Oxford Circus or the City, 
he could not recover the fare 
without a certificate under 
my hand. Matters of vastly 
greater importance were left 
to the discretion of a Super- 
intendent; and a minute bear- 
ing my initials was sufficient 
authority for the arrest of a 
burglar or a murderer. But 
here I had to give my signa- 
ture in full on three separ- 
ate forms, certifying that the 
charge was legitimate and 
the amount correct. How my 
predecessors tolerated such a 
system is a mystery to me; 
but before many weeks passed 
I “went on strike” respecting 
this and similar imbecilities. 
I directed the Superintendents 
to deal with all such matters, 
and I announced that I would 
add my initials to one form, 
and only to one, in each case, 
and this without examination 
of the details. Sir Charles 
Warren was indignant. For 
he had to sign all the forms 
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in full. “Yes,” I said, “and 
that is further proof of the 
absurdity of the system, for 
the Treasury requires your 
certificate as Chief Commis- 
sioner, but mine is only for 
the Receiver.” That settled 
the matter, for not only was 
Sir Charles eminently sensible, 
but he delighted in thwarting 
the Receiver! This matter 
may seem too trifling for notice 
here, but my object is to let 
the public see behind the screen 
of a Government office, so far 
as it is in the public interest 
to doso. The Radical-Socialist 
believes that if the country 
were administered by Govern- 
ment offices the millennium 
would follow: I confidently 
predict that the resulting mil- 
lennium would not last a 
thousand years! 

Though a well-oiled wheel 
does not suffer by being kept 
turning, a little grit will im- 
pair its usefulness. And with 
a hale man it is not work, but 
worry, that kills. The work 
told on Howard Vincent. And 
yet I often looked back with 
envy to his days at Scotland 
Yard. Scores of times have I 
been in the Under Secretary’s 
room at the Home Office when 
he came in to talk about some 
case of special interest or diffi- 
culty. But instead of Liddell, 
I had to do with Lushington. 
Now Liddell, though he never 
played tennis with me, or dined 
at my table, would always have 
been ready to give sympathetic 
advice and help; but Lushing- 
ton was a man of a different 
kidney. By instinct and train- 
ing he was a doctrinaire Radi- 
cal, and that means a good deal. 
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I am not speaking as a party 
politician, but as a student of 
human nature. If I could put 
back the clock I should still be 
a Liberal myself, but modern 
Radicalism keeps me out of that 
camp. For my experience of 
men—which is not a narrow 
one—satisfies me that a Radi- 
cal’s idea of liberty is that of 
the Irish peasant who emi- 
grated to New York. Said he, 
in a letter to his people at 
home, “This is a real free 
country ; every one does ex- 
actly what he likes, and if he 
doesn’t, begorra, we make him 
do it.” 

It was not in this spirit that 
Sir William Harcourt treated 
my ‘Times’ letter in the Le 
Caron case; but Lushington 
took the typical Radical’s view 
of it. The day that letter ap- 
peared he persuaded the Home 
Secretary to throw me to the 
wolves; and they drafted an 
answer in that sense to a ques- 
tion which Mr Labouchere was 
expected to ask in Parliament. 
But just then one of the Govern- 
ment Whips walked in, and at 
once began to praise the letter, 
expressing his warm apprecia- 
tion of its value to the party. 
On hearing of the decision at 
which the Secretary of State 
had arrived, he went off to see 
Mr W. H. Smith, the leader of 
the House of Commons, who 
was then ill, and from him 
the Home Secretary received a 
note asking him to confer with 
him before making any state- 
ment about me in the House. 
In answer to a vicious question 
next day, the Home Secretary 
made a bold and generous 
defence of my action. 
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But, whatever the reason, 
Lushington never gave me any 
help in my official work, and 
during my time at Scotland 
Yard I was thrown on my own 
resources to an extent unknown 
by my predecessors in the office, 
Naturally I made some grave 
mistakes. But no man is fit 
to be head of the C.LD. if he 
is not clever enough to make 
mistakes without being caught, 
and I can boast that I never 
incurred a word of censure for 
a single one of my errors; and 
in one instance—it was a 
matter that cost me much 
distress and some searchings 
of heart, for it related to the 
safety of the Queen—I had a 
letter of commendation and 
thanks from the Home Office! 
Though I was never detected 
when in the wrong, I was oc- 
casionally censured when in the 
right. Indeed, my relations 
with the Home Office in those 
days remind me of Sir William 
Harcourt’s defence of the sys- 
tem on which titles and deco- 
rations are granted. Said he, 
“Some people get them who 
don’t deserve them, and some 
people deserve them who don’t 
get them; and so, on the 
whole, justice is done”! My 
old Home Office friend “the 
Admiral” often gave me good 
advice, and one of his maxims 
was useful. “In official life,” 
he said, “never defend yourself. 
If you are in the wrong, the less 
you say the better; and if you 
are in the right, do like the 
pious coster when his moke 
kicked him: instead of swear- 
ing, he was only sorry the poor 
creature knew no better!” 
The newspapers sometimes 

















got me into trouble in this 
way. A case of the kind oc- 
curred in 1893. It fell upon a 
day that one of the London 
newspapers published a lecture 
supposed to have been de- 
livered by me on Irish Home 
Rule, which was then a burn- 
ing political question. Even 
a habitual criminal if charged 
with an offence is given a fair 
hearing before he is con- 
demned; but Radicals, as I 
have said, have strange ideas 
of liberty and justice, and 
without asking me for any 
explanation the Secretary of 
State fulminated a severe cen- 
sure upon me. The facts were 
not disclosed, for I acted on 
“the Admiral’s” advice; but 
they exemplify the terror that 
the new journalism has added to 
official life. A Literary Society 
connected with the Church of 
which I am a member invited 
me to lecture on Grattan’s 
Irish Parliament. When the 
evening arrived a tropical rain- 
storm killed the meeting, and 
instead of a full lecture-hall I 
found about a score of people, 
This was really a relief to me, 
for pressure of work had pre- 
vented my preparing a lecture, 
and I put them off with a 
réchauffé of my friend Swift 
MacNeill’s valuable book on 
the subject. After the lecture 
some half-dozen of us had a 
conversation in the vestry 
about Mr Gladstone’s Home 
Rule scheme, and in the exer- 
cise of my undoubted right as 
a freeborn Britisher I freely 
expressed my opinion of that 
measure, But one of our num- 
ber, then known to me only as 
@ member of the congregation, 
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happened to be a journalist, 
and by his skilful pen the lec- 
ture and conversation were 
woven into a coherent whole, 
and the result appeared next 
day in prominent type in the 
paper with which he was con- 
nected. 

To the present hour I do 
not know whether the Home 
Secretary was then aware of 
my authorship of ‘The Times’ 
articles of 1887 on “ Parnellism 
and Crime,” for in relation 
to that matter I acted with 
strict propriety in dealing with 
Mr Monro and not with the 
Secretary of State. I made no 
secret, however, of the fact 
that in my Whitehall days I 
wrote for the Press, and this 
may have made the Home 
Office suspicious of me after I 
went to Scotland Yard. But 
if Sir Adolphus Liddell had 
been at Whitehall he would 
have treated me frankly and 
as a gentleman, and I should 
have given him the facts, and 
I should have told him that 
when I was gazetted a Police 
Commissioner I said Good-bye 
to journalism. 

In those days, moreover, the 
Radicals were very touchy 
about Home Rule. And with 
good reason, For whatever 
his admirers may say about 
Mr Gladstone’s change of front 
on that question, the sudden 
conversion of his followers was 
flagrantly dishonest. There 


were individuals among them, 
perhaps, who had been waver- 
ing, and were ready at once to 
follow the lead he gave them; 
but for a whole political party 
to turn right-about-face in 
such a matter at a day’s notice 
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—this was an event which has 
lowered the whole tone of public 
life in this country. And their 
leader offered them no bridge 
by which to cross from one 
side to the other. With in- 
comparable ability and force 
he had exposed the falseness of 
the Home Rule agitation and 
the evils which its success 
would entail, but he never 
made any attempt to refute 
the powerful arguments he had 
used in warning the country 
against it. As a matter of 
fact, indeed, the narrative of 
Morley’s ‘Life of Gladstone’ 
gives proof that to the last the 
Liberal leader was unable to 
devise any safeguards against 
the dangers in which Irish 
Home Rule would involve this 
country. 

A friend of mine tells a 
characteristic story of one of 
the pioneers of the Home Rule 
movement, who was a close 
personal friend of his. Most 
of the present Home Rulers are 
mere “carpet - baggers,” but 
Sir John Gray was a man of 
substance and influence in 
Dublin. He owned a leading 
newspaper, and he it was who 
promoted and carried the 
scheme which has given the 
Irish capital an abundant 
supply of water. At dinner 
at my friend’s house one even- 
ing he was declaiming against 
the system by which an Irish 
measure of that kind cannot 
be carried through without an 
appeal to Westminster. But 
“gas and water Home Rule” 
would not satisfy them. “What 
would satisfy you?” my friend 
demanded. Gray evaded the 
question again and again; but 
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as my friend insisted on an 
answer, the Home Ruler at 
last replied with a smile, and 
a twinkle in his eye, “ We don’t 
want to be satisfied!” Here is 
the naked truth. 

An Irish story never comes 
amiss. After soldiering about 
the world, the gentleman to 
whom it relates left the army, 
on his father’s death, and came 
to settle on the Irish family 
property. He had married a 
rich wife, and he could afford 
to make his home comfortable, 
Some of the old servants were 
a difficulty, for to dismiss 
people who had been born and 
bred on the place was not to 
be thought of. The coachman 
was the worst. The horses 
were screws, the carriages were 
worn-out, the stable wasn’t fit 
for a cow-house, his cottage 
was only fit for pigs, and so 
on. But everything, he was 
told, would be put right, in- 
cluding a new cottage for 
himself. The man went home 
and delighted his wife’s heart 
with the news. But after 
supper, as he sat by the fire 
with his pipe in his mouth, he 
began growling and grumbling. 
“Well, whatever’s wrong wid 
ye now?” said the wife. “I’m 
a miserable man this night,” he 
muttered ; “begorra, I haven’t 
a single graivance left.” The 
moral of my story will be 
understood by any one who 
will read Mr Swift MacNeill’s 
‘Irish Parliament,’ or even the 
gleanings from it given in my 
book, ‘A Great Conspiracy.’ 
The grant of Gladstonian 
Home Rule to Ireland would 
soon lead to an agitation more 
vehement and dangerous than 
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any which the present genera- 
tion has experienced. 

But here I am lapsing into 
the serious vein again, and I 
must make amends for it by 
recalling an occasion when I 
came into touch with two real 
Home Rulers. On the 12th 
February 1891 the Irish M.P.’s 
Mr John Dillon and Mr William 
O’Brien returned from France 
to answer a charge of politi- 
cal crime in Ireland. I sent 
officers to Boulogne to arrest 
them on the Channel boat. 
But what was I to do with 
them on their arrival? Prece- 
dent and duty required that 
they should either be sent on 
to Ireland that night or locked 
up in the cells of a police 
station. But I hold very de- 
cided views about the treat- 
ment of respectable folk on 
arrest. So, while the prisoners 
were crossing the Channel, I 
went to the House of Commons 
to see the Home Secretary on 
the matter. I found him in 
Mr W. H. Smith’s room, and 
with them Mr Arthur Balfour, 
then Chief Secretary. And as 
the result of my visit I was 
given a free hand to act in 
my discretion; but I was to 
deal with the case as a matter 
of Police, and without reference 
to the Secretary of State. 

When the prisoners arrived, 
I found that they objected 
strongly to doing any more 
travelling that night. So I 
told them that if they would 
accept my hospitality I should 
try to make them comfortable 
at Scotland Yard. Mr O’Brien’s 
response was a peremptory de- 
mand to be conveyed to a good 
hotel. My rejoinder, as I left 





the room, was a reference to 
the police cells at King Street. 
But Mr Dillon followed me 
out to the corridor and, beg- 
ging me “not to mind him,” 
expressed his appreciation of 
my proposal. So there. and 
then I gave the necessary 
orders, and went back to my 
own room. Two requests 
followed me. The first was 
for permission to see their 
friends. This was somewhat 
embarrassing, but I directed 
that any M.P. might be ad- 
mitted. The second request, 
which reached me just as I 
was leaving for home, is the 
point of my story. “Might 
they have a bottle of Irish 
whisky?” “Certainly,” said 
I; and then, remembering my 
order about admitting M.P.’s, 
I added, “ Let them have two 
bottles.” I have often shown 
my utter detestation of Irish 
Home Rule; but this was the 
only opportunity I had of be- 
friending Irish Home Rulers. 

It is within living memory 
that the new journalism has 
been acclimatised in _ this 
country. We all know the 
child’s game in which one 
of the party is put outside the 
door, and the others agree upon 
some object in the room. The 
outsider has to discover that 
object by questions, which the 
insiders must answer only by 
“Yes” or “No.” The task 
might seem hopeless, but a 
sharp child will unearth the 
secret in a few minutes. And 
once you allow yourself to be 
interviewed by a clever press- 
man your silence may be as 
expressive as words. A Harley 
Street friend of mine, who was 
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attending Mr Gladstone in his 
last illness, had an experience 
which exemplifies this. On 
leaving his patient’s house one 
day a journalist accosted him, 
and walked a few hundred 
yards with him, plying him 
with questions about the illness 
which the nation was watching 
with anxiety. My friend never 
uttered a word except a “ Yes” 
to one question, but the report 
of that “interview” filled 
twenty lines of the newspaper 
next day. In a case of this 
kind there are only two ways 
of escape. One is to insult the 
journalist by treating him as 
we treat a professional beggar, 
and refusing to talk to him, or 
even to listen to him. The 
other way is that which Mark 
Twain has patented. For the 
benefit of any who may not 
know that great humourist’s 
story, I will give an illustrative 
case to explain his method. 

At a time when all England 
was interested in the matter, 
a well-known pressman, who 
represented our leading News 
Agency, accosted me outside 
my office-door with the ques- 
tion, “Are you sending an 
officer for Jabez Balfour?” 
Now, if we had decided not 
to send for the man, there 
could be no possible reason for 
refusing to say so. Therefore 
such a reply as “ You 
mustn’t ask me that question ” 
would have been equivalent to 
saying “Yes.” And yet secrecy 
was of special importance in 
the case. So I invited my 
questioner to come to my room, 
and I gave him an elaborate 
account of the action I meant 
to take, and of my reasons for 
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taking it. Of course he took 
it all down in shorthand. But 
as he was leaving I followed 
him to the door, and as I 
parted with him I said there 
was one thing more which I 
thought he ought to know, and 
that was that there was not a 
single word of truth in what I 
had told him! It was not my 
trick, but the expression of his 
face, which made me explode 
with laughter as I re-entered 
my room and shut the door. 
But what need was there to 
make any mystery in such a 
matter? At a friend’s table I 
had met a gentleman from the 
Argentine, a near relative of a 
leading member of the Govern- 
ment, and from him I received 
many useful hints, indicating 
that secrecy was desirable. 
Though the Government in 
Buenos Ayres could not refuse 
the demand for the extradition 
of the accused, the man was a 
thousand miles away from the 
capital, and the Provincial au- 
thorities had no intention of 
letting him go. But the re- 
sourceful police officer to whom 
the case was entrusted out- 
manoceuvred them in a clever 
plot to thwart both our Gov- 
ernment and theirown. Judg- 
ment had been obtained against 
Balfour on civil process for 
debt, and the game was to 
seize him under a commitment 
order of the Provincial Court 
as soon as he was handed over 
on the extradition charge. 
Accordingly the prisoner was 
not given up until the daily 
train for Buenos Ayres had 
started. But my inspector, 
having made friends with the 
station- master, had arranged 
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for a “special.” And yet he 
escaped only by a minute or 
two; and before the train had 
covered more than three or four 
miles it was intercepted by the 
sheriff, who rode out on the 
line, waving his writ, and sig- 
nalling to them to stop. But 
the inspector had taken the 
precaution of travelling on the 
engine, and he at once got be- 
tween the driver and his levers, 
and the unfortunate sheriff was 
cut down by the train, This, 
however, was only one chapter 
in the story. At a junction on 
the line, where a change of 
trains was necessary, the police 
had received orders by tele- 
graph to arrest all concerned, 
on a charge of murder. But 
as my officer was facing the 
driver when the accident oo- 
curred, he saw nothing of it; 
and while this difficulty was 
under discussion he quietly got 
his prisoner into the second 
“special” which was waiting 
for him, and started for the 
coast. I may add that the 
police officer in question is now 
Superintendent of the C.I.D. 
at Scotland Yard; and the 
relatives of the unfortunate 
sheriff's officer received com- 
pensation for his death. 

It will be seen therefore that 
it was not without reason that 
I sought to baffle my journal- 
istic acquaintance when he 
tried to draw me in this case. 
And, by the way, I have a 
sequel to that story. One 
evening shortly afterwards I 
was dining with the Queen’s 
Guard at St James’s Palace, 
when a report was brought to 
me that a dynamite explosion 
had taken place in a court off 


the Strand. I sent a note to 
the Chief Inspector of Explo- 
sives asking him to meet me 
there, and our inspection satis- 
fied us that the event was a 
common gas explosion. As Sir 
Vivian Majendie and I passed 
out through the cordon of police 
that surrounded the place, my 
pressman friend came forward 
to ask if there was anything I 
could tell him about the case. 
I gave him the facts at once, 
and the result of our investiga- 
tion of them. Finding pres- 
ently that he was following us, 
I stopped again to see what he 
wanted. His meek appeal gave 
me another hearty laugh. “I 
beg your pardon, sir,” said he, 
“but was it true what you told 
me just now?” I assured him 
that if he applied to me, as he 
had done then, to know whether 
I had anything to say about 
a case, 1 should always deal 
frankly with him; but if he 
plied me with fishing questions 
I would fool him to the top of 
his bent. I played the same 
game with others, and with 
excellent results. From an 
official point of view, of course, 
all this was grossly improper. 
I ought to have snubbed all 
pressmen and had _ them 
“chucked out,” treating them, 
in fact, as the Cabinet Ministers 
have treated the suffragettes. 
And they would naturally have 
declared war upon me, to the 
detriment of my work, whereas 
I had not a single enemy among 
the journalists of London. 

In saying that the head of 
the C.I.D. is never off duty I 
do not mean, of course, that he 
is tied to his office-room. A 
nervous breakdown, involving 
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complete cessation from work, 
would not be as common as it 
is if people were more discreet 
and intelligent about them- 
selves. As already hinted, I 
was in danger of such a collapse 
when I went to Scotland Yard, 
and for some years I had to be 
careful, “I sleeps well and 
I eats well,” said the tramp, 
“but when anybody torks 
about work I gets all of a 
tremble.” And yet work will 
not really hurt any one who 
can eat and sleep. But a bout 
of insomnia for a single night 
was always a danger - signal 
with me, and I eased off next 
day. In such circumstances, if 
I could arrange to leave town 
for a day, a trip across the 
Channel always proved an un- 
failing remedy. I thus secured 
some hours of uninterrupted 
work in the train journeys, and 
some hours of play between 
times, and on the following day 
I was fit for double duty. 

My Channel trips, moreover, 
had a business side to them. 
During the dynamite campaign 
Scotland Yard officers were 
stationed at various home and 
foreign ports; and at certain 
places, as, for instance, at Dover 
and Calais, and Folkestone and 
Boulogne, their presence had 
proved of such value to the 
public that it was decided to 
continue their services. A 
criminal named Powell (he was 
Raymond’s accomplice in the 
theft of Mr Agnew’s Gains- 
borough picture) was one of a 
gang that for years had lived 
in luxury on the contents of 
purses and pocket-books stolen 
on the Channel boats. It 
needs no great powers of im- 
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agination to realise what it 
means for a paterfamilias to 
land in France with his party, 
minus their railway tickets 
and the money for their sojourn 
in Switzerland or on the 
Riviera. And M. Favre, who 
while stationmaster at Calais 
was the friend of every British 
traveller, told me that some- 
times there were half a dozen 
cases of this kind in a single 
day, whereas after the C.LD. 
officer was stationed at the 
port there were not half a 
dozen cases in the year. This 
was an inestimable boon to the 
public, and yet it was only 
by constant watchfulness and 
some diplomacy that I was 
able to ensure the continuance 
of the arrangement; for any 
lapse on the part of the 
officers, or the least friction 
with the local police, would 
have made it impossible. 
Hence the importance of pay- 
ing surprise visits to the 
ports. 

I have mentioned Powell, 
the professional thief, and the 
sequel of his story is worth 
telling. The raids of his gang 
upon the purses and pocket- 
books on the Channel boats 
were worth hundreds of pounds 
a-year tothem. But they had 
another “lay” that brought 
them in thousands at times. 
Valuable securities of a bulky 
nature passing from London to 
Paris are entrusted to the rail- 
way companies ; and the boats 
have a treasure-chest in which 
such parcels are deposited 
when crossing the Channel. 
So perfect is the organisation 
of professional thieving, that 
these men were able to obtain 
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particulars of consignments of 
this kind, and to procure keys 
for the treasure-chests. They 
were able thus to substitute 
dummy parcels for the originals, 
and to get away with their 
booty before their crime was 
discovered. I got word one 
day that the gang meant 
to get hold of a _ parcel 
of bonds which the —— in- 
surance company were send- 
ing to Paris on a certain night. 
By inquiry in the City I ascer- 
tained that the company named 
was in fact sending the securi- 
ties, as reported to me. Ac- 
cordingly I despatched officers 
to Dover and Calais to deal 
with the case, and the men 
were seized on landing at 
Calais. But the bonds were 
still safe in the treasure-chest. 
The French police were amazed 
to find three well - dressed 
“gentlemen,” with gold watches 
and alberts, brought in as if 
they were pickpockets. And 
they were horrified when my 
officers seized one of the 
“gentlemen” by the throat 
and forced open his jaws, to 
secure a bit of paper which 
they had seen him putting into 
his mouth. It was a railway 
cloak-room ticket for a port- 
manteau, which was found to 
contain some £2000 worth of 
coupons stolen by the gang on 
a former occasion. There was 
also found upon him a key of 
the treasure-chest of the boat 
which ought to have crossed 
that night, and a wax impres- 
sion of the corresponding key 
for the boat which actually 
made the trip. Captain Mor- 
gan, R.N., who was then 
Marine Superintendent at 





Dover, had a theory that the 
older boats were the best for 
bad weather; and thus it came 
about that on the night in 
question the regular boat had 
not made the crossing, and so 
the thieves were thwarted, as 
was also Scotland Yard. 

Here was an object-lesson 
in the crime problem. These 
men, as I have said, held £2000 
worth of the securities stolen 
in their last haul, and we 
found as much more in their 
lodgings. To men of their 
class such a heap of money was 
wealth. They could have lived 
upon it in luxury for many a 
year. If therefore they crossed 
the Channel on a stormy night, 
to raid the treasure-chest of 
the steamer, it was not because 
of the pressure of want, but 
because they were professional 
thieves and outlaws. Did we 
not believe in a future life, we 
should urge that such men 
should be shot at sight, like 
wild beasts, or strung up to 
the nearest lamp-posts. And 
yet it was in the interests of 
criminals of this type that 
those troublesome cranks, the 
humanitarians, wrecked Mr 
Herbert Gladstone’s Prevention 
of Crimes Bill, under which 
they might have been kept in 
custody until they could give 
proof of real repentance and 
reform. 

The three men were com- 
mitted to prison in Boulogne. 
But we had not the needed 
evidence to sustain a demand 
for their extradition, and the 
French police could make no 
charge against them. By 
utilising the influence of the 
railway companies, however, 
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and appealing to headquarters 
in Paris, we succeeded in hav- 
ing them kept under lock and 
key for several months. The 
result was that divine justice 
prevailed where the human 
had failed. In Boulogne jail 
they were completely buried, 
and their friends here gave 
them up. Powell had left a 
blank cheque with his “ wife,” 
to be used in case a mishap 
befell him, and the woman 
cleared out his bank balance 
and went off with another 
man. Soon afterwards he died 
of want in the streets of South- 
ampton. Another of the gang 
—“Shrimps” was his nom de 
guerre — was betrayed in the 
same way by his “ wife,” and I 
heard that, his pockets weighted 
with stones, he had taken a 
last sea-trip, and had thrown 
himself overboard in mid- 
channel. What became of 
“Red Bob,” the other member 
of the gang, I do not know. 
But unless he too has gone the 
way of all flesh, we may be 
sure that he is still “following 
his profession.” For these 
professional criminals never 
change. During their spells 
of liberty they live in comfort, 
under the protection of the 
laws they systematically vio- 
late; and if and when they are 
convicted of crime, they receive 
a sentence of a few years’ dura- 
tion, and are then let loose 
again upon society. How long 
will the public tolerate this 
scandalous and stupid system ? 

If these men are the victims 
of neglect or harsh treatment 
in childhood —and this may 
possibly be true of some of 
them — it is no reason why 
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they should be allowed to 
prey upon the community, to 
corrupt others by their evil 
example, and to breed children 
after their kind. It is all the 
more reason why they should 
be saved from themselves by 
being relegated to a “pre. 
ventive detention,” in which 
they might be taught to live 
a useful life, with hope not 
only of happiness in the next 
world, but also of restora- 
tion to liberty in this world, 
if and when they gave 
proof of genuine repentance 
and reform. Under such a 
system “Shrimps” and poor 
old Powell, who was not a bad 
fellow in his way, might to- 
day be living not unhappy 
lives in an asylum-prison, and 
there learning to hope for 
heaven hereafter. And this 
was the aim and purpose of 
the Prevention of Crimes Bill 
of 1908, which the pestilent 
influence of the humanitarians 
changed into a measure to 
make the way of transgressors 
easier than ever. Upon their 
heads be it if criminals of the 
Powell type remain a curse to 


society, and pass to their 
eternal doom without the 
opportunity for repentance 


which an intelligent philan- 
thropy would have secured to 
them. 

Anent my Channel trips I 
may add that neither my col- 
leagues nor my subordinates 
ever knew what they owed to 
these “days off.” The first 
time I ever had a fit of nerves 
of this sort was four-and-thirty 
years ago, after a long spell of 
overwork. At that moment 
I received a delightful invita- 
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tion from Lord Aberdeen to 
join him at his Tarland house, 
where he was then staying en 
garcon. I jumped at the offer, 
confident that a spell of idle- 
ness in the bracing air of the 
Deeside was all I wanted. But 
my anticipated relief from work 
did not come, and I made the 
discovery that I was apt to 
be a thorough bear when my 
nerves were awry. I discov- 
ered, too, that my host was 
the most amiable of men, a 
conclusion which after visits to 
Haddo House confirmed. 

I have no intention of dis- 
cussing the graver side of the 
crime problem in these pages ; 
but there are certain aspects of 
it which are of practical inter- 
est to the general public. Why 
do we need to live behind bolts 
and bars, as if we were in an 
enemy’s country? First, there 
is the element of professional 
crime, to which I have already 
referred, and of which I have 
written much elsewhere. We 
have in our midst a number— 
and a very limited number—of 
men who, as Sir Alfred Wills 
has aptly said, “follow crime 
as the business of their lives.” 
They are well known to the 
police. There would be no 
difficulty in giving their names 
in the trades section of the 
London Post Office Directory. 
And if either common-sense or 
true philanthropy were allowed 
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a hearing, a very few years 
would suffice to suppress the 
fraternity. But, as I have al- 
ready said, an intelligent effort 
recently made to that end has 
been thwarted. 

We also have to deal with a 
much larger class of offenders, 
who vary the monotony of an 
outwardly honest life by de- 
liberately giving rein to their 
criminal propensities whenever 
a fitting opportunity offers. 
Then again there is a section 
of the vast and steadily in- 
creasing army of needy people 
who are ready to replenish 
their purses or their larders 
by dishonest means. And last- 
ly, we must take account of 
the chance crimes of people of 
weak moral fibre, who are car- 
ried away by sudden tempta- 
tion. But what concerns us 
here is how we can protect 
ourselves against the dangers 
to which the presence of these 
actual or possible law-breakers 
exposes us. 

And with this end in view, 
I will now describe some 
offences and frauds of a kind 
against which people need to 
be on their guard. And my 
tale will point the moral that 
in most cases it is owing to 
their own folly or greed that 
the victims fall a prey to 
the criminals. But this had 
better be reserved for another 
article. 



















































So many of the great mili- 
tary events of British Indian 
history have been staged in 
the Peshawur Valley, that we 
are perhaps inclined to regard 
it as the whole of the great 
Frontier Province that fringes 
the Afghan marches. Since 
Pollock tried for many weary 
months to hearten his troops 
to face the Khyber, and avenge 
the Kabul disasters, and Avita- 
bile kept the ring; or since 
Sidney Cotton and John 
Nicholson kept their own ring, 
blowing from the guns all who 
said them nay, while the border 
wondered; down to the days 
of the last Afghan War and 
Neville Chamberlain’s mission, 
the ’97 débdcle in the Khyber, 
or the prompt move against 
Zakkhas and Momands,— 
Peshawur has always been the 
focus of frontier view. 

If we take a map, however, 
we shall see how small is the 
area of the Peshawur Valley, 
and the plain of the Sons of 
Joseph, compared with the rest 
of the Province and the long 
Trans-Indus strip that for over 
half a century was the special 
charge of the old Frontier 
Force. And largest of all the 
districts included in the charge 
was that of the Derajat, the 
“Country of the people that 
live in tents.” Fringed by the 
Waziri ranges of the Suleiman 
Mountains on the north, it runs, 
with the red line of peace and 
order always at the hill-foot, 
south past the raiding gorges 
at the base of the Takht-i- 
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Suleiman, by broken gorge and 
raw red hill and robbers’ nest, 
past Buddhist mounds and 
crumbling towers, till it joins 
the Sind border, some 300 
miles south. And all the way 
live Afghan or Biloch tribes, to 
whom, from time immemorial, 
might has been right and will 
law, and he who had the better 
gun could hold the longer life, 
And over the alluvial horse- 
shoe plain of the upper por- 
tion of the Derajat towers the 
Takht itself, the Throne of 
Solomon, 11,000 feet in the 
sheer, where, as tradition has 
it, the great King and his three 
hundredth wife, returning home 
from the East astride a prayer- 
carpet, tarried a night as they 
skimmed the rugged crest,— 
tarried, at the bride’s request, 
to take a farewell look at her 
native Hindustan. And where 
the pair tarried a shrine exists 
to this day, so that now and 
again, if the tribes be in the 
humour, it is given to the 
British officer to stand on 
the spot and look out as the 
royal pair looked,—north to 
the Himalayas, and round west 
to that great wall of snow that 
separates the Indus valleys 
from Kabul; or east to the 
great plains of the Five Rivers 
and the wide, wide streak of 
the mother Indus that flows 
to-day much as it flowed when 
Alexander came down from the 
Parapomisus and turned home 
down the Jhelum, or the 
Greek kings came out of 
Bactria a couple of centuries 
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later, to flood the Panjab with 
their buildings and coins which 
still remain. And if you want 
evidence of this raid inroad, 
why, look among the young 
tribesmen of the Marwat and 
Sherani and Wazir clans, and 
now and again you will see 
such a profile as shows to all 
time that the hand of the 
Greek soldiery fell heavy on 
the land of promise, after the 
manner of conquering soldiery. 

From the top of the Throne 
of Solomon, if you use your 
glasses, you will see for a hun- 
dred miles and more the little 
square mud forts and towers 
that fringe the border, that 
still lies—as in the days when 
Greeks held sway, till the 
British succeeded the Sikhs 
—a mile or so away from 
the base of the hills. And if 
you ask why the border still 
lies at the foot of the hills, you 
will be told that it is ill taking 
the breeks from off a High- 
lander ; but some folk will tell 
you that Governments are like 
bad contractors, who make the 
easy portion of the road and 
shy at the rock-cutting; that 
the plains pay and are easy to 
control, and the hills the re- 
verse, but that peace and ruth 
and civilisation should be 
spread as much in the moun- 
tains as in the rest of the world. 
All of which may be true, but 
tiresome and expensive. 

In the square towers and 
forts along the border, the 
militia keep watch and ward, 
waylaying raiders and being 
waylaid in turn: an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
which is good border law. 
Here and there a larger post 
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will show where a small force 
of regulars stiffens the militia 
and the levy, though in the 
early days of British rule, be- 
fore we copied King George’s 
Highland rule of a thief to catch 
a thief, all the border posts 
were held by regulars of 
the Frontier Force. The raid 
and counter-raid that have 
made the annals of that Force 
@ romance on the frontier so 
long as its memory remains, 
took place for the most part 
on this same Derajat frontier. 

When the British first tried 
to bolster up the Khalsa oli- 
garchy, they sent their chosen 
to show the Sikhs that peace 
and order and the collection of 
revenue was a simple enough 
thing to secure, and collect, if 
only you knew how to set 
about it. Over the Indus and 
into the Derajat came John 
Nicholson and Herbert Ed- 
wardes, each in those pioneer 
days as much a law unto him- 
self as the tribesman on the 
border, but to better pur- 
pose. With the help of the 
regular troops of the Khalsa 
Raj, clansmen who knew no 
law were hustled back over the 
border, and the Ghilzai nomad 
tribes who wished to remain 
camped there, as they had 
camped, winter in winter out, 
for the best part of a thousand 
years, learnt at the point of 
the sabre to mind their P’s 
and Q’s. 

“The people who live in 
tents,” and who have made 
the Derajat their own, come of 
three distinct peoples—Ghilzai, 
Pathan, and Biloch. Mingled 
with them on the Indus flats 
are Jats, that mysterious 
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numerous people, from whom 
some say come the Gypsies, 
and about whom Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson may have left more 
lore. For the last thousand 
years and more the Afghan 
and Turki tribes of Central 
Asia have swept down to Delhi 
and the prize of soft Hindustan 
by way of the mountain-passes. 
Nine times out of ten the route 
has been by the two defiles 
that debouch on the Derajat— 
the Gomal in the north and 
the Sangarh in the south. As 
Turks and Ghilzais and Slave- 
kings and Tartars swept 
through the Derajat, they left 
a backlash, and some of the folk 
tarried, or were left of design 
to keep open the bolt-hole. Be 
that as it may, up against 
every hill in the Derajat that 
can boast a spring or a sweet 
well strata is to be found some 
small Afghan or Ghilzai settle- 
ment, each of a separate tribe. 
Some are extended to prin- 
cipalities, and others are but 
remnants of broken tribes. 
All are at feud, as becomes 
men of highland breeding. 
Little they recked of authority, 
of kings and emperors of Delhi, 
or later of the Sikh governors, 
and every ruler assessed his 
revenues and his rents at the 
sabre’s point, while every king- 
let and masterless man raided 
his neighbour. Thus it was 
that none knew his own pro- 
perty or his last hour, and all 
men welcomed the iron hands 
and strong will of Nicholson 
and Edwardes, and tendered 
them that worship and allegi- 
ance that, all the world over, 
is the prerogative of personal- 
ity. In two years the wills of 
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these strong men had brought 
the plains that lie for three 
hundred miles between the 
Suleimans and the Indus toa 
fair imitation of peaceful Hin- 
dustan. 

Besides the Afghan settle. 
ments in the Upper Derajat, 
for centuries an equally war- 
like folk, the Biloches, had been 
pressing up from the Persian 
Gulf and Mekran and the land 
of the Seistan swamps to find 
their own level with the 
Pathans in Suleiman Moun. 
tains. Pathan and Biloch had 
both fallen before the person- 
ality of Herbert Edwardes and 
the alluring prospect of peace 
and quiet which now and 
again appeals to the most law- 
less, especially when he has 
come to some estate. For 
when you come to think of 
it, good though it is to raid 
and to slaughter and to rape, 
and to carry off your neigh- 
bour’s daughter screaming at 
your saddle-bow, still man is 
but human, and has his dark 
hours in which he reflects that 
having raided with success it 
would be as well if he could 
enjoy his plunder and _ his 
neighbour’s daughter: when 
it is well to be free of the 
knowledge that he must watch 
for the avenger, and his hand 
keep his head till he die, 
lucky if it is late in life, to 
the enemy’s knife or bullet. 

Thus thought the Derajat, 
and thus think at all times 
the lawless; and thus, too, 
thinks Afghanistan, ever since 
the Pax Britannica reigned for 
two short years in Kabul, and 
only melted when the English 
forgot to be strong. ‘All law- 
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less lands yield readily to the 
strong ruler, with the proviso 
that strong he must remain. 

And so it came about that 
when the Sikhs tried to shake 
off the British hand on the 
shoulder and murdered Vans 
Agnew and Anderson at Mool- 
tan, the tribes of the Derajat 
flocked with offers of service 
to Edwardes, who then and 
there marched with several thou- 
sand Pathan and Biloch horse 
straight on Multan. Twice en 
route—at Kaneri and Sadusam 
—he defeated the Sikhs sent 
against him, and joined the 
British besieging the guilty 
city. And because Mool Raj 
had risen at Multan, and with 
him the Sikh army, all the 
Panjab came under the British 
rule, and with it the border 
marches, 

Out of the regular regiments 
of the Sikh Durbar were raised 
as corps of the Indian Army 
the Panjab Frontier Force— 
horse, foot, and artillery,— 
stationed, with a few excep- 
tions, along the hills south 
from Peshawur to the Sind 
boundary. Five main canton- 
ments were formed — Kohat, 
Bannu (or Edwardesabad), Dera 
Ismael Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, 
and Asni,—of which the three 
last are in the Derajat. Out 
from the main cantonments 
were distributed those border 
posts to compete with the 
mountain raiders, which you 
look down on from the top of 
the Takht-i-Suleiman. 

Asni, conceived in malaria 
and born in heat, was in a 
few years abandoned for the 
better-known Rajanpur. All 
over India you will find de- 
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serted cantonments —half the 
history of India in their grave- 
yards or on the tablets in 
their deserted churches—that 
have been left high and dry 
as the red frontier line rolled 
ever north. Asni, a big can- 
tonment, has now a few gate- 
pillars and an officer’s grave 
as its sole relic in a howling 
desert of camel-thorn. The 
onward move that took the 
outer frontier to the Kojak 
left Rajanpur a derelict in 
the eighties, its cavalry lines 
and its bungalows crumbling 
to decay. Further changes 
have now removed all soldiery 
from Dera Ghazi Khan; and 
even the well-known border 
forts of Harrand and Man- 
grotah no longer have military 
garrisons. The frontier road 
that runs south from Dera 
Ghazi, and used to see the 
come and go of the Frontier 
Foree officers, still remains, but 
the sahibs who use it are 
few. The travellers’ registers 
in the old dak-bungalows are 
full of the names that you 
could conjure with on the 
frontier thirty years ago: 
Cavagnari and “ Buster ” 
Brown, Vousden and Keene 
and Brownlow— famous pol- 
iticals, daring leaders of horse, 
their autograph testimony long 
surviving them to the effect 
that Khuda Baksh had given 
them a good breakfast, or 
that the crockery needed re- 
placing. 

From Rajanpur and Har- 
rand and Mangrotah, in the 
twenty years that succeeded 
the coming of the British, 
daring counter-raid and sus- 
tained pursuit after the raiders 
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from the hills fill the annals 
of the Frontier Force. Before 
and after the Mutiny, under 
Neville Chamberlain and Hod- 
son and Kennedy, short sharp 
punitive expeditions had taken 
place against Sheranis, Boz- 
dars, Maris, Mahsuds, and the 
like. Along this frontier and 
the neighbouring districts of 
Bannu and Kohat the Frontier 
Force lived their old self-con- 
tained life apart from the rest 
of the Army, yet with an in- 
dividual training and experi- 
ence of rough - and - tumble 
soldiering and a regimental 
efficiency that has probably 
never been reached in its en- 
tirety by any other soldiers in 
the world, the Frontier Legion 
on the Great Wall in North 
Britain alone, perhaps, ex- 
cepted. The change of times, 
the opening out of railways, 
the principles of army training, 
have all combined to alter the 
status of the frontier; and now 
the old Frontier Force is, for 
weal or for woe, merged in 
the cavalry and infantry of 
the line, and only takes the 
frontier stations in the process 
of roster. And as the Force 
has disposed of its old be- 
longings, its club- houses, its 
messes, and its racquet-courts, 
the old romance of the frontier 
lies a-dying—dying slowly, for 
off the beaten tracks the old 
life clings so long as the ink 
in the travellers’ registers can 
still be read, and old bound 
‘Blackwoods’ and ‘Frasers’ 
from the old regimental libra- 
ries remain in the dak-bunga- 
lows to cheer the wayfarer’s 
evening. It is good to read 
first-hand exactly what men 
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thought of the Mutiny as it 
spluttered to a head, to see 
the old spirit of the Arm 
when it is recorded in ‘Maga’ 
by an officer marching from 
Simla to Delhi: “ At Kalka we 
found our adjutant waiting for 
us. He was actually reading 
a book on tactics. We wouldn’t 
have that sort of rot in the 
1st, and we soon put a stop 
to it.” They got into Delhi 
all the same. 

If you travel north from 
the daman of the Derajat, 
through the Pass of Pezu, you 
will see perched on tumbled 
crags 4000 feet above you 
Sheikh - Budin, erstwhile the 
summer paradise of those 
marooned to the terrors of a 
Trans-Indus summer, now only 
the official residence of the 
local civil and military author- 
ities. No longer the hub of 
“ Piffer”’ summers, the band- 
stand decayed, the rink a mass 
of rubble, it stands almost a 
derelict, the once flourishing 
club perched on a treeless crag 
like a Thibetan jong. The 
newest books in what was 
once a library date from the 
Afghan War, and some bear 
the legend, “Presented by 
Major Cavagnari.” A book 
lying in the verandah bears 
the inscription, “Book Club, 
3rd Irregular Cavalry.” Why, 
the 3rd Irregulars mutinied 
at Mianwali across the Indus, 
opposite by the Kurram con- 
fluence, half a century ago, 
when the old India died and 
the new India began. [Fifty 
years is a short time anywhere 
outside British India; but here 
times change so fast, and men 
come and go so quickly, that 
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it is but fitting that a book 
bearing the name of a dead 
and gone light cavalry corps 
that dissipated in storm half 
a century ago should “strike 
old broken strings to melody.” 

If you wind up the bridle- 
path to the top of Sheikh- 
Budin you will look down on 
the Largi-Tilgi valley, where, 
miracle of miracles! you will 
see a silver river spring out 
of the abomination of desola- 
tion of those shattered strata 
and twisted shale. Four thou- 
sand feet below you it rises 
from the sand, to run a short 
mile and then be absorbed in 
irrigation for the adjacent fields. 
Some hidden bar of rock run- 
ning across the valley brings 
the undersoi] stream to the top, 
not only in one main spring 
but in twenty others, of which 
one is hot, to the glory of 
heaven and the wealth and 
prosperity of the village of 
Paniala. They will tell you 
that the village saint in the 
back ages blessed the hill and 
struck the rock, even as did 
Moses, till the streams gushed 
forth, and the village became 
blessed to the present day. 

In the middle of the desert 
valley round this stream grow 
vast groves of date-palm, which 
men say sprang from the stones 
of the dried-date rations that a 
foraging or raiding party from 
Alexander’s army left on their 
camping-ground. Talk of Alex- 
ander will account happily for 
any puzzling phenomena on the 
frontier. 

Now let us turn from Alex- 
ander in the dim past, and the 
Frontier Force in the recent, 
and we shall strike in this 
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strange district a new era and 
a new people. Parallel to the 
Nilah Koh, or blue mountain, on 
which stands Sheikh-Budin, or 
the other or eastern side of 
Paniala and the Largi-Tilgi 
valley, runs the Ruttah Koh, 
or red mountain, touching for 
thirty miles or so the right 
bank of mother Indus. This 
range is mostly viewed from 
the Cis-Indus by the traveller 
on the Sind Sagar section of 
the North-Western Railway. 
If by chance you travel by 
this dust-swept line, you will 
discover what becomes of old 
railway-carriages, which are as 
rare as dead donkeys, except 
perhaps on a famous line in the 
South of Merry England. Here 
on the Sind Sagar they use 
them for first-class passengers, 
to the no small chagrin of the 
said passengers. This, how- 
ever, is by the way a growl 
from the Thall—to use the 
local name for the karroo-like 
plateau that fringes the Cis- 
Indus. Looking from the Thall, 
across the Sind, as the arable 
land in the Indus bed is called, 
you will see the Ruttah Koh 
—looking red if the light is 
right, and running parallel to 
the railway-line,—a tumbled 
mass of rock and crag, till it 
breaks as it reaches the Kur- 
ram. Here the Nilah Koh 
beyond is pierced by the Tang- 
darra, a narrow pass through 
which every year or so the 
Sikhs would send unsatisfact- 
ory expeditions to exact revenue 
from the Pathans of Bannu, 
with ill-success till Nicholson 
and Edwardes showed them 
how. And it is probably on 
just this same matter of rev- 
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enue and cess that the rest of 
this story hangs. 

Crossing back to the Derajat, 
and marching up to Paharpur, 
you will come to the southerly 
extremity of the Red Mountain, 
and you will find that the 
range of hills runs north in the 
arc of a bow, or the crescent of 
@ moon, and that the tips of 
the crescent abut on the main 
channel of the Indus, or what 
was at one time the main 
channel. Now it should be 
apparent that if you own the 
crescent, if the arc is impass- 
able save at one or two defens- 
ible points, a deep river forms 
the chord, and you hold the 
tips in strength, you have a 
very pretty strategic situation 
from which to live at your 
neighbour’s expense. Further, 
if the land between the arc and 
the chord be fertile and tillable, 
you have a still better acces- 
sion of strength, in a sanctu- 
ary where your own or subject 
people may lay by store for a 
rainy day. So, too, thought 
Rajah Bil and Rajah Til, the 
only names or tradition that 
remains among the ruins of the 
great fortified area between 
the Indus and the Ruttah Koh. 
Stay! There is one more 
breath of tradition remaining. 
That, as all the world over, is 
the story of the eternal femi- 
nine. At the tips of the cres- 
cent stand to this day two vast 
ruined fortresses of stone, black 
and dour and forgotten. They 
are known to the world as the 
Kafir Kots of Rajah Bil and 
Rajah Til, the forts of the 
unbelieving Til and Bil—fer so 
the contemptuous Mussulman 
peasant talks of a mighty 
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power of a bygone age. By 
the northern and larger fort. 
ress, at the bottom of a covered 
way to a river pier, stands a 
small carved shrine of peculiar 
fossil stone—the proverbial 
“House on the Wall ”— that 
the people call the Kanjari 
Kothi, or the “dancing-girl’s 
house,” who, as the people have 
it, betrayed the only access to 
the fortress to the Moham- 
medan hordes sweeping down 
to the undoing of India, 
That is all that the people 
or any one else knows. Just 
the fact that the great forts 
and the carved temples, so un- 
usual in the frontier hills, were 
the work of the “ Unbelievers,” 
that Rajah Bil and Rajah Til 
were their names,—for all the 
world as if they had stepped 
from the Bab Ballads, —and 
that a dancing-girl played a 
prominent part in their down- 
fall. What a record of im- 
mense relics of great power 
and considerable civilisation, 
and of the military dominion 
that must have resulted from 
so strategic a tenure! The 
homes of unbelieving rajahs, 
with Gilbertian names, who 
had fallen by the agency of a 
dancing-girl! The story of the 
world and all its events, of 
Troy town, of Sisera slain by 
the wife of the Kenite, of the 
bucklers instead of the brace- 
lets, of all the mischief that 
attaches to the eternal fem- 
inine, from Adam in his garden 
to Cronje in his laager! Then 
just that one fragment of his- 
tory, that Rajah Til or his 
descendants lost their power 
through a dancing-girl! The 
Rajah’s head on a spear, the 
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Baptist’s head on a charger! 
No more! though the walls 
and bastions of Rajah Til’s 
fort rise forty feet and more 
in the sheer, and cover an 
acreage as big as the Moghul 
fortress at Agra, and a legion 
could camp within its main 
works. 

Except for the stray visit 
of some civil officer or some 
frontier soldier, who moralised 
and kept it to himself, and a 
brief notice by General Cun- 
ningham, there is little record 
of the ruins till Dr Stein, on 
the eve of a journey to Khotan, 
found time for a hurried two 
days. What he found he has 
recorded in his archzological 
report for the Panjab for 1905. 
The northern fortress, which 
is far the more famous as a 
military work, but has the 
poorer temples, save for the 
house of the fatal lady, is the 
more accessible, and can be 
reached comparatively easily 
from Mianwali or Kalabagh, 
stations on the Cis-Indus line. 
The road between the two tips 
of the crescent is now neglected, 
and well off the ordinary come- 
and-go of border traffic. The 
frontier cart-road runs many 
miles west, the main Indus 
channel has left the foot of 
the Ruttah Koh, and hardly a 
soul save the local shepherds 
climbs the crumbling bastions. 
The huge luggers of cedar 
wood, with their latteen-rigged 
sails, sail and pulley-haul up 
the Sind half a dozen miles 
from where the old channel 
lay, and only marsh and lesser 
streams skirt the old bank, left 
lonely to the wild-fowl. 
Marching north out of the 
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plain of the Derajat we come 
to the southern crescent and 
the fortress of Rajah — the 
tongue almost slips to Kaiser— 
Bil, built on rocky crags over- 
hanging the river by little 
more than a hundred feet. 
The interior contains richly- 
carved temples and monkish 
cells, built of a stone extremely 
hard and porous, and full of 
fossil ferns and shells, that has 
certainly been brought many a 
hundred mile, and is quite 
different from the ordinary 
sandstone and limestone of the 
local hills. The Til Kafir Kot, 
thirty miles up stream, on the 
northern tip of the crescent, is 
situated 300 or 400 feet above 
the water, and also contains 
temples, but neither so large 
nor so ornamented as those in 
the smaller fort. The bastions 
and walls of this fort rise black 
and forbidding and indestruct- 
ible, with great trimmed stones 
each half a ton weight. The 
temples themselves in both 
forts seem of the time and 
style of the temple of the Sun 
at Martand in Kashmir,— 
Hindu temples, that is to say, 
contemporary with the early 
Christian centuries. They all 
are ornamented with rows of 
lozenges and diaper pattern 
that are strangely like the 
Tudor Rose and Portcullis, 
From the top of the big fort 
there are the remains of a 
covered way to what was 
evidently a landing-stage, and 
by that stage is the Kanjari 
Kothi, to outward appearance 
but a small shrine, but to all 
mankind in the neighbourhood 
the fatal house of the dancing- 
girl, All over Central Asia, 
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up into Kashgar, down the 
course of the Helmund, up 
the road to Kabul, are ruins 
innumerable of Bactrian and 
Scythian kingdoms and of 
Hindu empires. Out of that 
great cauldron of the world’s 
races came in modern times 
that new irruption of Timur 
the lame Tartar, of Genghiz 


Khan, and Mohammad of 
Ghori, and Mahmood of 
Ghuzni, Mogul and Tartar 


and Turk and Afghan, and 
wherever they swept they 
left ruined towns and dead 
men and weeping women till 
all the immense civilisation 
between the Oxus and the 
Indus was turned to desola- 
tion. And in desolation it 
remains for the most part to 
this day, and desolate it will 
remain till some strong hand 
brings the peace and order 
which has been wanting these 
last thousand years. In the 
north the Russians are doing 
it, after their own fashion, 
which is not ours; in the south 
we are doing it, but in the 
great tract from Herat to 
Kandahar choked canals and 
ruined towns remain as they 
were when Mahmood of Ghuzni 
destroyed them for mere lust 
of blood and tyranny. 

Round the Ruttah Koh he 
who is interested in race evo- 
lution may see the Pathan 
changing from a mountaineer- 
ing thief to a cultivator of the 
plains, altering his skin and 
his spots in the process. Here 


a@ man who can speak Pushtoo 
always uses Jatki (the lan- 
guage of the plain), and will 
tell you that though his father 
“wore the kilt,” or rather the 
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Afghan trousers, he has taken 
to the chaddar of the Panjabi, 
and his children will not know 
a word of the ancestral Push- 
too. It is the change from the 
hill to the plain that does it, 
The derelict of some Afghan 
invasion, the rich land of the 


Indus bed and the Paz 
Britannica has taken little 
enough time to work the 


change. [Fifty years hence 
the Afghan origin will be 
forgotten and the tribe ad- 
mitted into the great family 
of Jats. 

Of the tribes across the 
British border on the fringe of 
the Derajat, their ways and 
their customs and amenities, 
much might be written. But 
for the romance of the border 
it is enough to say that they 
are long-haired, fierce, and im- 
placable still where Afghan, 
and where Biloch, have readily, 
with the good handling of the 
Sandeman methods, become 
good neighbours. The tribes 
in the south are Biloch, while 
those in the north are Sher- 
anis and Waziris. While we 
have made the whole of Balu- 
chistan a province under a 
patriarchal administration, we 
have left the Waziri enclave 
to stew in its own juice, merely 
controlling the Gomal and 
Tochi caravan routes, that 
pass through their territory, 
by a line of militia-held posts. 
Of the Waziris, the Mahsuds 
are the implacables, and already 
in the fifty years of British con- 
nection have provoked many 
punitive expeditions. Pathans, 
of probably Rajput and not 
Afghan descent, they are hardy, 
active, cruel, relentless, and in- 
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dependent to a degree, each 
man for himself, and owning 
no tribal authority. It is not 
therefore possible to follow 
with success the Sandeman 
principle, that made a chief 
responsible for order and gave 
him the wherewithal, for the 
Mahsud will have none of such, 
and no chief could find a fol- 
lowing to help maintain rough 
order. They live in a fine up- 
land country, and raid all and 
whom they may, and what to 
do with them—and they are a 
strong fighting clan—is one of 
the problems of the frontier. 
They are legally part of India, 
being within the Durand line, 
and it is only a policy of ex- 
pediency that leaves them 
wolves’ heads. Right and 
humanity demand that they 
be controlled. But it’s ill 
taking hill-folks’ land, and the 
cost needs counting. 

Another interesting feature 
of the Derajat is the yearly 
exodus of the Ghilzai clans 
from the snowy plateau about 
Ghuzni to the comparative 
warmth of the border. Every 
October down the Gomal and 
the Tochi stream thousands of 
Ghilzais armed to the teeth, 
with their camels and their 
wives and their children and 
their oxen and their asses and 
everything that is theirs. They 
hand over their arms at the 
British border-posts, and settle 
down to enjoy six months of 
secure nights, when the throat 
does not tickle to the thought 
of a hostile knife. The women 
and children and elders pitch 
their encampments in the Dera- 
jat, and the men disappear 
over the length and breadth of 
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Hindustan to trade and to 
labour and to poach. To see a 
caravan come down the Goma] 
clan by clan and sept by sept, 
is to see the Scriptures before 
you and the exodus, Tall, 
bearded men with hooked noses 
and long, black locks, sword 
and buckler and hand-gun, stalk 
at the head of their camels. 
Atop the said camels are all 
the household gods, mingled 
with children and fowls and 
wee colts and Persian pussy 
cats. In lacquered khaja wahs, 
or litters, ride the saucy prides 
of the harems, or chatter and 
loiter a-foot boldly behind, with 
a wink at the passing sahib, 
which would earn the slipper 
or the back of the hairbrush if 
caught by the master in front. 
Behind drag the old ladies, 
forgotten and neglected, to be 
left on the nearest stone-heap 
if they can tramp no more or if 
tiresomely garrulous. Theirs 
the lot to gather sticks and 
cow-dung for the fire, to catch 
the camel that has burst his 
moorings, and to bear all the 
thankless tasks of the camp. 
The girls in the khaja wahs 
chatter and laugh and ogle, 
oblivious that beauty of Helen 
must pass, and that the lot of 
the toddling hag with the 
samovar is in due course to be 
theirs. Ht omnia vanitas! If 
it’s “Mary pity women!” in 
the West, it is so a thousand- 
fold in the East. 

As you drive down the 
frontier road in the winter, 
pass a Pawindah encamp- 
ment, to use their local name, 
a score or more of picturesque 
children, in the happiness born 
of dirt, will rush after you 
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shouting “ Paisa wachawa,” 
which, being interpreted, is 
“Throw us a copper, guv’nor,” 
and will run half a mile in 
hopes of success. Pretty little 
imps they are, with fine regular 
features, and it is curious that 
though the men are Jewish of 
profile the children are Grecian. 
The Pawindahs or Ghilzais go 
far afield, and many have been 
in Australia, and the story of 
the camel-man who said “ All 
right, boss,” to the orders of a 
transport officer on a frontier 
campaign, is true and common 
enough. Sometimes men come 
back after eighteen years or so 
in Australia, speaking English 
fluently. Now and again an 
Australian lass comes _ too, 
presumably of the class that 
in Africa would be termed 
bijwoner, and crosses the border 
to Ghuzni in some comfort and 
circumstance, after being duly 
confronted with a magistrate, 
to see that she goes of her own 
will. One is given to wonder 
if she in due course will share 
the lot of Biddy with the 
samovar, or if the white blood 
and spirit will gain ascendancy 
and rule the Ghilzai roost. 

In April the clans gather 
for the return, re-draw their 
arms for the return journey 
through the no-man’s land of 
the Waziris, through which 
each convoy must fight its 
way, though of late years the 
British control of the Gomal 
has helped for the first fifty 
miles. Among the merchandise 
that loads the shaggy camels 
are bale on bale of ready-made 
frock-coats of black angola, 
that are the vogue in Afghan- 
istan and Central Asia for all 
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gentlemen of fashion, and the 
observant say that they find it 
easier and less costly to bring 
these same frock-coats through 
the thousand miles of British 
India than the hundred miles 
of Afghan Alsatia, 

So the border runs, and 
perhaps, though Bil and Til 
are but names, and the Frontier 
Force has gone, and Brown 
and MacAulay and Cavagnari 
are dead, the romance of snowy 
peaks and shaggy camels and 
nomad races and lawless items 
will still keep the border the 
border for many a year to 
come. Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that all this only applies 
to the bitter winter and its 
spring and autumn. When it 
comes to the summer, then 
Tobah! Allemachtig! the blue 
hills die out in haze, and the 
red sirocco blows, and the 
roads are buried in sand, and 
the whole foot-hills are a fiery 
furnace, in which only the 
hardest may walk unsinged. 
But come summer come winter, 
there is a fascination about 
rock and sand and scrub and 
camel thorn and hairy men 
that clings to the frontier as 
it clings to the veldt and the 
Soudan, and never quite goes 
out of a man’s bones, Till the 
lion lies down with the lamb, 
the border will produce fierce 
men on one side, and good 
soldiers on the other, to handle 
them, even though the glory of 
the Frontier Force as such has 
departed and the Line holds 
the frontier by roster. The 
fining-pot for silver and the 
furnace for gold, and the fron- 
tier hills for handy soldiers. 

G. F. MacMonn. 

















FANCY FARM. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE DAFT DAYS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER X, 


Mrs Powriz, the house- 
keeper of Fancy Farm, was 
a lady whose attitude to the 
frolic and ridiculous universe 
was one, at the cheerfullest, of 
petulant acquiescence ; had she 
heard that the end of the world 
was due on Saturday, she 
would have said no more than 
“There’s a stupid caper for 
you!” and gone and drawn 
her savings from the bank. 
Her views of men were not 
unkindly, but contemptuous ; 
her standard of the sex being 
Peter Powrie, whom, speak- 
ing French unconsciously, she 
sometimes ealled “a gniaf! a 
perfect gniaf!” and she ought 
to know, since Peter was her 
husband. Not a bad man in 
the main; there were worse in 
the world, we agreed, even in 
censorious Schawfield, than 
Peter Powrie, and his wife 
herself would probably do any 
mortal thing to please the 
creature short of living with 
him, a trial she had ended half 
a dozen years ago when he sold 
her cornelian brooch and bought 
@ pup. 

“You're lucky to be single, 
Miss Colquhoun,” she remarked 
with a sigh that was half of 
feeling, half repletion, as she 
rose from the supper - table, 
wheeled her cosy arm-chair to 
the hearth, and poked the logs 
on the roaring fire of her 


private room, which (with a 
natural loathing of things 
canine) she had lost her temper 
more than once to hear the 
other servants call, in the 
common argot of the under- 
lings, “pug’s parlour.” 

“T’m sure of it!” said the 
stranger, to whom, in less than 
half an hour’s acquaintance, 
she had, in a mood evoked by 
the sense of understanding 
sympathy, laid bare her 
whole philosophy, and roughly 
sketched a life of trial and in- 
credible endurance. ‘“ There’s 
nothing like independence. I’ve 
quite made up my mind I'll 
never marry.” 

The middle-aged housekeeper 
looked at her slyly—at the en- 
viably well-set youthful figure, 
the merry inviting hazel eyes, 
the refined and mobile face, the 
elegant apparel; and coughed 
a little dubiously. 

“Touch wood !” she advised, 
picking up a crochet - needle 
and stabbing it in her bosom, 
till she cleared a skene of 
cotton. “I used to think I 
felt like that myself, and still- 
and-on one winter day I went 
and married Peter Powrie, 
Men are all silly, but they 
have a way with them! I’m 
telling you about my husband 
since I know very well you'll 
have the full particulars before 
you're another day in Schaw- 
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field; we’re a dreadful folk for 
clash! If you ever marry, 
Miss Colquhoun,—and it’s like 
@ sprain, you can’t tell some- 
times how it happens—see and 
marry a nice old man with a 
little money by him. And 
above all, take my word for it, 
beware of a man either young 
or old that’s daft for dogs!” 

The lady, whose identity was 
at the moment being indicated 
to Sir Andrew Schaw in the 
dining-room, much to his sur- 
prise and entertainment, put a 
pair of the smallest, slimmest 
feet on the fender, turned up 
the front of her outer skirt, as 
much to reveal the flounces of 
a green silk petticoat as for 
economy, and assuming a sober, 
sympathetic aspect, asked if 
Mrs Powrie had been long a 
widow. 

“T’m not a widow at all,” 
said Mrs Powrie cheerfully. 
‘“‘ That’s the one vexation Peter 
ever spared me. But I might 
as well be, for all the good I 
get of him. You've heard of 
men going to the dogs: mine 
went to them right enough— 
nothing in Peter Powrie’s silly 
head but Dandie Dinmonts! 
He would travel a hundred 
miles to see a show of the 
tousy brutes, even if it cost 
him his situation. He’s always 
losing his situation. As good 
a coachman as ever wore a hat 
with a cockade, but daft for 
Dandie Dinmonts! That’s men 
—aye a want of some kind in 
them! With some it’s drink, 
and with some it’s temper, and 
with most it’s the ran-dan 
generally, but with Peter 


Powrie it was nothing worse 
than dogs. 
been horse! 


I wish it had 
He couldn’t put 
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up with the neighbourhood 
because the fashion here was 
all for Skyes and English 
terriers. People talk about 
love and jealousy!” continued 
Mrs Powrie with a cynical 
laugh; “the green-eyed mon- 
ster, as they call it in the 
‘Supplement,’ never bothered 
me till Peter fell in love with 
the champion Dandie Dinmont, 
and him—that’s Peter—at the 
age of fifty! For two years 
back he’s been in a job in Fife, 
at hardly more than half his 
proper wages, just to be near 
his darling! I wonder some- 
times what was the Almighty’s 
notion making men. He must 
have done it for diversion.” 

“*His ’prentice han’ he 
tried on man, and then he 
made the lasses O!’” quoted 
Miss Colquhoun. “It’s a mercy 
there are different kinds of 
them.” 

‘“‘Have you ever in all your 
life met a single one you could 
be bothered with about the 
house, except for the sake of 
his wages?” asked the house- 
keeper, and Miss Colquhoun » 
confessed that, except her 
father, she had not met any. 

“A father’s different,” said 
Mrs Powrie. ‘“He’s bound to 
learn a little gumption from 
his_ children. Perhaps _ if 
Peter——” She checked her- 
self as a maid came into the 
room to clear the table; and 
sitting stately in her arm- 
chair, crocheting, gave Miss 
Colquhoun an opportunity to 
reflect how much of actual life, 
as in the novels, is taken up 
with the whim called love and 
the penny-dip or lottery called 
matrimony. She had, she real- 
ised, been talking nearly all 
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that day of little else than 
men since she set eut for 
Schawfield in the morning; 
there seemed to be something 
in the air to bring the subject 
ever uppermost. 

“What time do you expect 
your mistress in the morn- 
ing?” asked Mrs Powrie when 
they had the room to them- 
selves again, and the other red- 
dened, with a spitfire sparkle 
of the eyes. 

“ Mistress!”’ she repeated, 
“T don’t have any; I’m Miss 
Skene’s companion.” 

“T hope she pays you de- 
cently for—for your company,” 
retorted Mrs Powrie dryly, 
clearing her throat. ‘It used 
to be always ‘my maid’ and 
‘my lady’ in my days, and I’m 
afraid, at my age, I'll never 
learn the difference.” 

“There's a great deal of 
difference, all the same,” said 
Miss Colquhoun, “and I’m a 
Radical—right down Radical! 
I learned it from my father, 
and a poem I got at school, 
called Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted 
Village.” And a bit from 
Burns 24 

“Yon dreadful man! I 
canna stand him! What a 
carry-on!” interjected Mrs 
Powrie. 

“A maid sells herself, body 
and soul, for thirty pounds 
a-year or less to a mistress 
who can bully her; I have 
too much temper and conceit 
of myself for that ; I condescend 
to be Miss Skene’s companion— 
it’s an art; and reserve the 
right to be—to be cheeky,” 
and she smiled delightfully, 
the spitfire quenched in a flood 
of humorous self - satisfaction. 
“Tm not an angel, but I’m 








just as good a woman as her- 
self. I don’t know French, like 
her, but she doesn’t know how 
to cut a bodice; if I’m not so 
expensively dressed I’m at least 
as healthy and a good deal 
happier. Happy! I’m as happy 
as the day’s long! And as out- 
spoken as a sparrow !” 

“Dear! dear!” exclaimed 
Mrs Powrie, “it’s not in the 
housekeeper’s room you should 
be at all, but in the dining- 
room.” 

“No, thank you!” retorted 
Miss Colquhoun with emphasis. 
“T never like to be in any com- 
pany where my presence would 
make it ill at ease. I was al- 
ways one who liked a congenial 
air, and I never could sit to 
be patronised and hold my 
tongue.” 

“You would never make Sir 
Andrew ill at ease,” said Mrs 
Powrie, “though you might 
make Miss Amelia; he takes 
folks as he takes his meat— 
the first that comes along, and 
an appetite for anything that’s 
wholesome.” 

“ Why, that’s just me!” cried 
Miss Colquhoun, and then she 
qualified it. “Unless they 
happen to be downright fools!” 

“That’s where you’re more 


‘ particular than Sir Andrew! 


There’s not many fools he can’t 
put up with for a little—only 
the very vicious. He thought 
the world of my poor Peter. 
‘If there were no fools,’ he 
says, ‘how would wise men 
get a living?’ There's some- 
thing in it, Miss—What did 
you say, now, your first name 
was ” 

“T didn’t say,” replied the 
other withasmile, “ But it’s— 
Penelope,” and she blushed. 
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“Penelope,” repeated Mrs 
Powrie, in a tone surprised and 
almost disapproving. ‘Tuts! 


what a pity! It’s—it’s so 
foreign! Give me a plain 
Scotch name like Kate or 


Margaret; I’m Agnes myself. 
But Penelope!—what in the 
world did they give you a name 
like that for?” 

“You may well ask! My 
father got it in a book; he’s a 
clergyman.” 

“Qh, ho! Indeed!” said 
Mrs Powrie, with a new re- 
spectful tone, “I didn’t know. 
The very best young ladies are 
so independent nowadays. I 
had a girl below me a year ago 
who could play a lot of tunes 
on the piano. I’m sure it’s 
greatly to your credit, Miss 
Colquhoun. A daughter of the 
manse!” 

“Penelope,” corrected Miss 
Grace Skene’s companion. 
“ Just let it be Penelope, if you 
don’t mind, or simply Pen. 
The pen, you know, is mightier 
than the sword: that’s father’s 


joke. I can’t help being a 
minister’s daughter. I wish 
to heaven I wasn’t! Far too 


much is expected for the sti- 
pend. I’m sorry I mentioned 
it. Say nothing about the 
manse. After all, it was a 
tiny one—United Presbyterian. 
And I quite agree with you— 
Penelope is ridiculous. A girl 
in my position might as well 
be called Cleopatra. Even 
Miss Skene thought it was 
presumptuous when she heard 
it first: I saw it in her face.” 
“T hope you’re comfortable 
with your—with Miss Skene,” 
said Mrs Powrie. “Some of 
those madames are pernick- 
etty.” 
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“Oh, she’s as pernicketty ag 
most, and as short in the tem- 
per as myself. That’s how we 
get on so well—for I’m per- 
nicketty in many ways. We 
understand each other: that’s 
one blessing. I couldn’t put 
up with her for a single day if 
she did not make allowances, 
as she expects me to make for 
her. I’m older than she is, 
and I hope I’m every bit as 
sensible.” 

“Tf ever a girl should have 
a man of her own, it’s you!” 
said Mrs Powrie, genuinely 
admiring. 

“There we are! Back to 
the men again!” exclaimed 
Penelope impatiently. “I’m 
sick of the subject. Let us 
talk of frocks or crochet-pat- 
terns, hens or ducks or dogs.” 

Mrs Powrie winced. “Not 
dogs!” she entreated. ‘Don’t 
mention dogs to me: I canna 
abide the wretches.” 

“ At least they’re better than 
men, for they never contradict 
you,” said Penelope. 

“My man never contradicted 
me: he just paid no attention. 
It’s worse.” 

“‘T can’t stand contradiction 
myself, and yet, do you know, 
I love it,” confessed Penelope, 
in the very spirit of the thing 
itself. “The man who drove 
me here to-night,—I quite for- 
got to tell you,—he was the 
most contrairy overbearing 
man I ever met. It was not 
exactly in his words, but in his 
manner. He spoke to me as if 
I were a silly school-girl. You 
know how you feel when you 
think there’s someone laughing 
up their sleeve at you, and 
still with a sober face and 
quite respectful.” 
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“Tf Sir Andrew had a wise- 
like sense of what’s becoming 
to a gentleman of his estate,” 
said Mrs Powrie impatiently, 
“he would have a carriage 
of his own and not depend 
on Mrs Nish’s shandry-dan. 
Who was the man who drove 
you?” 

“Tom Dunn,” replied Pene- 
lope, and the housekeeper 
seemed surprised. 

“Pooh!” she exclaimed. 
“Tam Dunn! If he had 
the impudence to contradict 

a 

“But it wasn’t impudence,” 
Penelope corrected her, more 
eagerly, as it seemed, than 
there was any need for. “He 
was really very nice about it; 
and he knows his Shorter 
Catechism.” 

“I’m surprised to hear it! 
I would have thought he was 
further ben in the book of 
comic songs than in the Cate- 
chism; and I doubt he has 
been drinking. For ordinar’, 
Tam Dunn’s a man in mortal 
fear of women since the shoe- 
maker’s daughter nearly had 
him, I thought it was a curi- 
ous thing he should drive away 
and leave you standing there 
without so much as offering to 
carry in your baggage, for he 
knows he’s always sure of some 
refreshment. What set you on 
the Shorter Catechism? It’s 
a long time till the Fast.” 

“A question of predestina- 
tion,” said Penelope,—“ free 
will, rather; it’s a thing he 
seemed to have considered.” 

“T was sure of it! Drink!” 
said Mrs Powrie with convic- 
tion. ‘When the men here- 
abouts have more than’s good 
for them, they start to argy- 





bargy on the fundamentals. 
Sir Andrew laughs at them.” 

“Not—not at the funda- 
mentals?” said the minister's 
daughter, somewhat shocked. 

“No, but at their argument 
about them. I think he has 
as much respect for the funda- 
mentals as Dr Cleghorn has, 
if they could only agree on 
what they are. It’s one of the 
things I was always willing to 
leave the men to settle A 
silly-like thing for Mrs Nish to 
send a man deboshed to drive 
you on a night like this!” 

“But there was nothing 
wrong with the man, my dear 
Mrs Powrie,” Penelope assured 
her, showing signs that the 
suggestion was displeasing to 
her. ‘‘He behaved like a per- 
fect gentleman: indeed I am 
surprised that such a man 
should be driving horses.” 

“Tam Dunn!” said Mrs 
Powrie, shaking her head in- 
credulously. ‘Don’t tell me! 
It’s easily seen it was in the 
dark you saw him.” 

“You think there isn’t much 
difference between a gentleman 
and a post-boy in the dark?” 
inquired Penelope. 

“ Nobody would think of such 
a thing except Sir Andrew,” 
answered Mrs Powrie. “‘ All 
men are alike when swimming, 
and in their mothers’ laps,’ he 
says to Miss Amelia. I wish 
myself they were all like Cap- 
tain—all like Sir Andrew. He 
never bothers his head about 
original sin, predestination, or 
effectual calling. Still, Dr Cleg- 
horn says there’s not a truer 
Christian in the parish. He’s 
droll—I admit he’s a little droll. 
There was aye a queer bit in 
the family. ‘There’s daft folk, 
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there’s wise folk, and there’s 
Schaws,’ is a saying hereabout. 
It doesn’t mean half-and-be- 
tween, remember, but that the 
Schaws always went their own 
gait, and had no guile.” 

The housekeeper was started 
on a theme she had crocheted 
into many a yard of lace. It 
was a vastly different concep- 
tion of the baronet Penelope 
got from her from that she 
had gathered from her driver 
earlier in the evening. She 
listened to the panegyric of 
attributes and graces that as 
often met her disapproval as 
her approbation, but she offered 
no word of criticism. It seemed 
as if, for Mrs Powrie, all the 
virtues that were absent in the 
silly sex in general were con- 
centrated in her master. 

Tired from her long day’s 
journey, Penelope failed at 
last to clench her teeth upon 
a yawn. The front door 
banged; there was a rustle 
of skirts, and they heard the 
voice of Norah humming an 
air as she followed Miss Amelia 
to the parlour. 

“He's out for his smoke. 
Miss Grant will read till bed- 
time, and Miss Amelia will 
doze as usual,” explained Mrs 
Powrie. “You're dreadfully 
tired, I see: I'll light you to 
your room.” 

They crossed the hall, whose 
hanging lamp and a flicker 
from the fire illumined walls 
that were sparsely furnished 
with a few family pictures, 
some trophies of arms and 
the forest. Penelope glanced 
around, indifferent, unim- 
pressed. The housekeeper 
guessed her thought. 

“It’s very simple,” she re- 
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marked in undertones. “Fano 
Farm, you know, is only the 
dower-house. If you saw the 
house itself at Whitfarland! 
You could put this whole flat 
in the hall of it. All oak, dark 
as a kirk, and crowded with 
antiquities. A terrible house 
to keep clean, I assure you! 
I liked the grandeur of it, but 
it left me very little time for 
fancy-work. Sir Andrew has 
taken only a few of the pic- 
tures over. These”—and she 
indicated two portraits flank- 
ing a trophy of swords—“are 
Sir George and Sir Andrew 
—the present baronet’s grand- 
father.” 

Penelope looked at _ the 
painted figures bullioned and 
girt with swords, turning their 
backs with unconcern on stormy 
seas where frigates grappled 
under wreaths of smoke and 
cloud—Cutlass Primus with a 
foot upon a cannon trunnion, 
Secundus with his spy-glass 
thrust below his arm; both of 
them deliberately portentous, 
stout, and pompous. “And 
this one?” she inquired, turn- 
ing to a smaller, more pacific 
canvas, where the seaman, 
little more than a lad, in 
a lieutenant’s uniform, stood 
against a lichened cromlech 
with a trailing branch of 
cherry-blossom in his hand. 

“That,” said Mrs Powrie, 
“is the master: that is Sir 
Andrew.” 

“TI like the look of him!” 
said Penelope. “So natural 
and unaffected! Tom Dunn 
might very well have been 
more generous in his descrip- 
tion.” 

“Tam Dunn’s a gowk!” said 
Mrs Powrie. 
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‘“‘ The flowers look a little odd 
in the hands of a naval officer,” 
suggested Penelope. 

“Do you think so?” asked 
the housekeeper. “ Yes, I dare- 
_ say that isso. I used to think 

them out of place myself at 
first, but now I feel, someway, 
they’re very natural. And 
these are their swords; Sir 
Andrew’s is at Schawfield 
somewhere: he would never 
have it on a wall since he 


hadn’t a bloody story to hang 
up with it, he says.” 

Left alone in her room, Pene- 
lope undressed, said her prayers 
a little sleepily, blew out her 
candle, and drew her window- 
curtains back that she might 
get the first of the morning sun. 
The garden, bathed in moon- 
light, looked reclusive, vision- 
ary; Sir Andrew, wrapped in 
a boat-cloak, paced the snowy 
walk as on a quarterdeck. 


CHAPTER XI, 


Gossip, banned by the right- 
eous even when they most in- 
dulge in it, is, in little country 
places like our own, the very 
sauce of life, which without it 
would be wersh indeed. The 
word itself is noble in its origin, 
for all its washerwife associa- 
tions, meaning (as Divvert was 
the first to tell me) “Sib with 
God”; if we do not talk about 
our neighbours there is no 
proper warmth of fellowship 
in us, and ’tis likely we are 
much engaged in the com- 
placent contemplation of our 
own perfections. Gossip is 
gossip, whether it be about 
the private woes of a family 
up the street or the fall of 
a foreign dynasty. I have 
known a very worthy man 
who, meaning well, forbade his 
children at the dinner - table 
talk of any one within the 
parish; thus he designed to 
restrain all tittle-tattle, and 
induce a lofty spirit of dis- 
course. They conversed only 
of such things as the Roman 
occupation and the likelihood 
of life in other planets, and 
made a fortune later on by 


printing newspapers. But 
“gossip on trivial things!” 
you may say with reprobation, 
thinking of tongues that wag 
in malice, envy, innuendo; the 
mole-hill on the coast was a 
seeming trifle, but it killed a 
Prince, and plainly you mean 
scandal when I mean the gush 
of clean hill- water from the 
village pump. No other thing 
than gossip—apart from the 
catholic heart, the indiscrim- 
inate cordiality of Captain 
Cutlass—kept us all, in Schaw- 
field, from Fancy Farm to the 
fiddler’s garret, in a blithe re- 
lationship that helped to make 
the darkest, dreichest winter 
more than tolerable. 

We laughed at the Shake- 
spearean frolic of the Captain, 
but we loved him none the less. 
It was a more amusing ploy 
than the sight of him trotting 
the country seeking a half- 
made wife. Tam Dunn, the 
first thing in the morning, got 
a fine new hat, and his old one 
passed to Watty Fraser, who 
had crushed his own at a wed- 
ding where a wag had slipped 
it on the floor below the foot with 
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which poor Watty always beat 
the time to his own perform- 
ances of frantic reels. Orpheus, 
who got the story with the hat, 
blabbed to the lady of the inn 
—“‘In the name of fortune! 
did one ever hear the like!” 
quo’ she astounded, and 
straight to the lasses in her 
kitchen to give the latest news 
with an accompaniment of ex- 
cited clicks from her pebbled 
ears. But they had heard it 
all already from Tam Dunn, 
who was ever after to be 
known as Christopher. . The 
story, as it spread, swept into 
its current wonderful new gro- 
tesque particulars—the Captain 
had lost a second lady on the 
road; he had forced the sur- 
vivor, willy-nilly, to the hos- 
pitality of Fancy Farm, and 
thrust her in on an unexpectant 
and astounded Aunt Amelia; 
it was as like as not he had 
even found the ideal woman at 
last and meant to marry her! 
But of the truth itself, and the 
bold adventure of Penelope on 
the box, the night maintained 
a loyal privacy. 

Grace Skene’s lady Abigail, 
quite unconscious of her part 
in an adventure that amused 
the whole community, rose next 
morning early, and, with noth- 
ing else to do in the absence 
of her mistress, explored the 
neighbourhood. She sauntered 
past the lodge, and with a 
brisker step passed through 
the village street, the icicles 
of whose eaves were dripping 
from the warmth of breakfast 
fires and a change of weather. 
Had she been preceded by the 
bellman or a file of halberdiers 
she could no more immediately 
have been decerned as the lady 
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who had figured in Sir An- 
drew’s escapade. James Bir. 
rell’s sister saw her from her 
window ; cried her brother hur. 
riedly ben from his newspaper; 
he was pleased to say the 
stranger had a stylish manner 
—Style, for him, depending on 
the dress and a certain non- 
chalance of carriage. For 
nonchalance it were hard to 
beat Penelope Colquhoun; she 
had the pavement walk of 
cities, and that air of imper- 
turbability that depends s0 
often on level and indifferent 
eyes. 

“A home-trimmed hat!” 
was the more searching com- 
ment of Miss Tilda. “I would- 
na wonder if she’s another of 
Norah’s actress-bodies.” 

Actress or no actress, Mr 
Birrell insisted on the Style, 
and even saw a likeness to 
Miss Norah; ‘Tilda was un- 
reasonably annoyed at the com- 
parison; Norah never walked 
as if the street were of no 
account to her, and had always 
an eye for the windows. “That 
one,” ’Tilda declared, “‘is fidg- 
ing to'look at things, but knows 
that we may be watching her.” 

‘¢ All the more to her credit,” 
said Mr Birrell; “if she showed 
an interest in the shops you 
would be the very one to doubt 
if she was a perfect lady.” 

“A perfect lady,” said his 
sister, “does exactly what she 
likes, even if it’s perfectly ridic- 
ulous, and she doesn’t bother 
her head what folk are think- 
ing ; that one’s studying herself 
and making an impression. 
You never saw a lady with 
furs on out on the street at 
this hour in the morning ”— 
@ conclusion which sent Mr 
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Birrell away to his office chuck- 
ling, but wondering, too, why 
’Tilda, not ungenerous in her 
nature usually, should on this 
occasion be so critical. 

And Miss ’Tilda, as it hap- 
pened, was mistaken, as women 
often are who are foolishly en- 
couraged to believe their hasty 
intuitions have divine author- 
ity, while in truth they are 
less to be depended on than the 
masculine findings of pedestrian 
reason, for Penelope was act- 
ually as abstracted as she 
looked. If one had asked her 
suddenly for her thoughts she 
might with honesty have said 
Free Will, for on that fascinat- 
ing futile problem was her 
mind engaged when it was not 
puzzling over—the loss of an 
umbrella! The mind undiscip- 
lined to concentration is more 
of an ass in our apparent- 
ly profound abstractions than 
when we are on the surface, 
and Penelope’s was grotesquely 
philandering with metaphysics, 
umbrellas, and a mental por- 
trait of Tam Dunn! 

The veritable post-boy at 
that very moment when she 
had come to the end of the 
street and turned on her heel 
to retrace her steps was him- 
self bewildered. He had found 
the umbrella in his carriage 
when he set about its cleaning 
in the morning ; the ownership 
was obvious, and, not unmindful 
of the pantry ale, he went up 
with it himself to Fancy Farm. 

“There ye are!” was the 
housekeeper’s greeting ; “I sup- 
pose ye would be nane the waur 
o’ a hoop on your head this 
mornin’,” and he sheepishly 
grinned when she charged him 
VOL. CLXXXVII.—NO. MCXXXIV. 
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with a carelessness of which, if 
she only knew it, he was noway 
guilty. He could have acquitted 
himself in asentenceof themajor 
charge of conduct unbecoming 
to a post-boy in leaving Miss 
Colquhoun to dispose as she 
might of her summarily ejected 
baggage, but he knew very well 
it would not relieve him of the 
blame of taking even an in- 
voluntary part in Sir Andrew’s 
frolic, and if the housekeeper 
was ignorant yet of that escap- 
ade, this, it was plain, was not 
the moment nor he the man to 
enlighten her. 

“Tak’ my advice, Tam Dunn,” 
said she, “‘and leave the drink 
alane! Or if that’s no’ possible, 
never touch it till your day’s 
work’s done. Ye must have 
had a royal time at the curlin’ 
yesterday.” 

He had earned a hat, but 
plainly it was at some cost to 
his reputation! “Ye canna 
drink very deep and mak’ much 
o’ a shape at a curlin’ rink,” 
he protested. “I never was 
soberer in my life than yester- 
day ; Sir Andrew himsel’ could 
tell ye, if ye asked him, and I 
beat him.” 

“Don’t tell me!” commanded 
Mrs Powrie; “if ye werena 
under the influence ye would- 
na hae been so free wi’ Miss 
Colquhoun—and her a minis- 
ter’s daughter!” 

He stared at her, amazed ; 
what had Captain Cutlass done 
with his reputation ? 

“You and your predestina- 
tion,” continued the contemptu- 
ous housekeeper. ‘‘ What’s the 
reason annexed to the Fifth 
Commandment?” and Tam 
Dunn scratched his head for a 
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response that had once been 
there. 

“Ye can ask that!” he re- 
plied hopelessly. ‘I’m hanged 
if I can mind.” 

** And you’re the clever man 
that’s supposed to be up in the 
Shorter Catechism!” said Mrs 
Powrie. ‘Next time ye drive 
onybody to Fancy Farm see 
and confine your attention to 
your horses—they’|l understand 
ye better;” and with that flea 
in his lug he returned to his 
stable-yard, unrelieved, by so 
little as a horn of ale, of the 
dejection which had come with 
the change of weather. 

For thaw was on, and this, 
for certain, was the last of the 
winter's curling. A _ bland 
moist wind came blowing from 
the west; the snow was slid- 
ing thunderously from the 
village roofs; the gutters ran 
like burns, all snow - bree- 
flushed; a tinkler clan, with 
their brown rags dank as if 
they had been freed that 
moment from the burial of a 
wreath, oozed into the village, 
spreading themselves in quest 
of alms. The woods gave up 
a ghost of frost—a silvery ex- 
halation; the arches dripped, 
the roads melted into yellow 
mire. 

In a warmly sheltered glade 
of a planting on the braes 
above the unplayable loch, Sir 
Andrew, with his coat off, 
wielded an axe on fallen timber 
with his wood-cutters. The 
deep - gashed trunks and the 
yellow spales smelled acrid 
sweet and elemental, drenched 
with the juice of years. He 
watched the saw slice to the 
heart of a mighty spruce, the 
head of the monarch shake 
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petulant for a moment, then 
the fall. Far through the 
wood went the sound of the 
falling; the world shook at 
the impact. It was, to Cap- 
tain Cutlass, like a murder, 
No more the sweetness of the 
rising sap, the joy of weather, 
dark night and dawn on the 
topmost boughs, the brave com- 
panionship of a hundred years! 
The heart of him rose in his 
throat, and he felt in his eyes 
the sting of tears. 

He threw down his axe and 
on with his coat impatiently, 
“Three hundred cubic feet at 
the mill,” he exclaimed, “and 
there’s money in it, but it 
seems a shame! I would 
rather, like my grandfather, 
be at the plantin’.” 

The foresters were well 
enough acquainted with that 
capricious soul to comprehend 
its sentiment. ‘I’m never much 
vexed for firs,” said one of 
them. “They’re no’ like oaks 
or beeches, wi’ a hearty grip 0’ 
the grund, Sir Andrew—they’re 
kind o’ like the pauper bairns 
in the town doon-bye, nae richt 
roots in the place they grow in. 
A flaff o’ wind and they may 
gang; but grand for buildin’! 
grand for buildin’!” 

“That was seemin’ly Virgil's 
notion, too, but someway I see 
in them other qualities. If 
they hae but a short grip 0’ 
the ground, as ye say, they’ve 
had it longer than any other 
tree in Scotland or in the 
world. I never see yon clump 
on the knowe behind the house 
but it mak’s me think o’ the 
time when there wasna a leaf 
in Europe, and unco beasts 
went rootin’ among the fir-tree 
needles. Cut no farther than 
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the fence there; I'll give those 
fellows on the other side 
another lease—for they’re an 
ancient people,” and off he set 
for luncheon. 

Miss Skene had not arrived 
when he left the house; she 
was, it seemed, unused to 
emerge from her bedroom till 
the day was aired: this know- 
ledge had come to him, not 
directly from Penelope, whom 
as yet he had not seen since he 
left her standing among her 
baggage, but had filtered 
through the housekeeper and 
his Aunt Amelia. To think 
that Captain Cutlass might 
blame himself less for his de- 
ception of a woman not in 
Amelia’s category of “lady” 
than if his victim had been 
Miss Skene herself, would be 
grievously to misapprehend his 
character; what amusement 
he had found in the discovery 
of her identity had been at him- 
self and his dinner-jacket: he 
ruefully looked on his escap- 
ade now as less defensible than 
ever, and was honestly afraid 
to meet the girl to whom, 
sooner or later, he was due an 
explanation. 

The imminence of this was 
in his mind when walking along 
the slushy river-side in a drizzle 
of rain he heard a shriek beyond 
a distant alder thicket. Im- 
mediately he guessed at some 
disaster at the pool between 
the weirs, where, in spite of his 
warnings, Norah sometimes 
skated. At least a thousand 
yards were between him and 
the pool; it flashed upon him 
as he ran how death strides 
into the house of life in a single 
breath, and he realised the 
horror of her drowning. It 
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was as his fears had told him, 
—she struggled feebly on the 
edge of the broken ice, but her 
cries had brought assistance ; 
she was rescued before he 
reached her side, and stood 
a drooping, pathetic figure, 
whimpering. 

“T have told you often 
he began impetuously, taking 
her in his arms, where she 
clung to him speechless for a 
moment, while Penelope, her 
rescuer, no less drenched than 
herself, sat wincing at her 
feet. 

“Tt was to be the last time, 
and only for a little,” said his 
cousin penitently, “and it—and 
it nearly was the last time. If 
Miss Colquhoun had not ran 
down from the garden when 
she heard me——” she glanced 
with fervent gratitude at 
Penelope, who, as pale as her- 
self but without her tears, now 
stared with surprise at Captain 
Cutlass. 

He took off his cap to her, 
wondering why she should sit 
on the sodden bank. “Thank 
God, you’re a geod runner, 
Miss Colquhoun !” he remarked, 
bending to loosen his cousin’s 
skates. 

“Why! it was—it was you 
who drove me here last night !” 
Penelope exclaimed, with the 
colour flying for a moment to 
her face. 

In spite of his anxieties he 
smiled—a _ little foolishly. 
“The very person!” he con- 
fessed. ‘I thought you should 
have discovered sooner. I had 
hoped to have a more favour- 
able opportunity to explain 
and offer my apologies. Last 
night’s exploit was the outcome 
of a wager, and I had no idea 
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at the time you were to be our 
guest.” 

“It was—it was very silly!” 
cried Penelope, biting her under 
lip with the spitfire in her 
pallid aspect. 

“Quite!” he agreed. “There 
was really no excuse for it, but 
I warned you of my reputation.” 

‘*Tt was cruel,” she insisted, 
at no pains to conceal her dis- 
pleasure. 

“As it happened, yes,” he 
admitted. ‘I hope you'll tell 
me yet that you forgive me,” 
and he made to help her to 
her feet. 

She tried to rise, rejecting 
his assistance, and sat down 
suddenly again with a baffled 
exclamation. 

“Tt’s—it’s nothing serious,’ 
she remarked, with a grimace 
of pain that belied the state- 
ment. “I think I have hurt 
my foot.” 

They helped her home be- 
tween them, her plight dimin- 
ishing the emotion which the 
more alarming accident to 
Norah had aroused. The 
Doctor, summoned from the 
village, reported a broken 
ankle. 

In the midst of the com- 
motion caused by these alarms 
in the ordinarily uneventful 
life of Fancy Farm, Grace 
Skene’s appearance on the 
scene was less dramatic than 
Amelia had expected, or her- 
self perhaps had planned. She 
drove up, at noon, to a house 
where Penelope was a heroine, 
and Norah Grant and her 
cousin were preposterously pre- 
occupied with a sense of grati- 
tude. Warmth was not want- 
ing in her welcome, it was true, 
but she had, too obviously, no 
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monopoly of the household in- 
terest, and her beauty and her 
frocks, that seldom failed her 
elsewhere, seemed painfully less 
important than a common frac- 
tured ankle. It was the hour 
(had she been of a happier 
disposition) for displaying a 
philosophic patience and a 
sympathetic willingness to sur- 
render her magnificeut import- 
ance to the claims of plain 
humanity; but Grace was 
created otherwise, and she 
fumed. Penelope was her 
brains, and as needful to her 
(as it seemed) as her very 
hands; Penelope was incon- 
siderate to have met with such 
an accident, and the prospect 
of weeks without her services 
seemed an outrage. The 
chirruping sympathy of Miss 
Amelia failed to comfort the 
lady, and the audacious im- 
penitence of the patient, snugly 
ensconced in the care of Mrs 
Powrie, was exasperating. 

Worst of all was the attitude 
of Sir Andrew Schaw. Ob- 
livious of her physical perfec- 
tions, he was looking for vulgar 
sentiment, and when he did 
not find it, plainly showed his 
disappointment. for all his 
tolerance of the weaklings of 
the world, who were so from 
a helpless ignorance, heredity, 
or the circumstances of their 
daily lives, and despite his own 
philosophy that denied him the 
right to blame, he would some- 
times go to the heart of things 
with a word of bitter condem- 
nation for that sin he esteemed 
the worst of all—the lack of 
human kindliness in those to 
whom the world was more 
than kind. 

Two or three days of brush- 
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ing her own hair in this 
distracting atmosphere was 
enough for Grace; she took 
her leave at the end of the 
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week in a temper, abandoning 
Penelope to the care of a house- 
hold which appeared to think 
that care a privilege. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Norah lost no time in lamen- 
tations for her old companion’s 
going; she had found a new 
delight in life. She packed 
the unwilling Mrs Powrie off 
about her proper business, and 
herself assumed the réle of 
nurse to a patient singularly 
docile, nonchalant to the last 
degree, void of sophistication, 
merry as @ cricket, proud at 
times as Lucifer, shrewd and 
sensible in many ways, in 
others simple almost to ab- 
surdity. Penelope appeared to 
have read no more than a 
score or so of books — real 
books; she knew herself the 
others were of no account but 
only for amusement. But she 
had read those twenty thor- 
oughly; and her knowledge of 
their spirit, with her native 
wit, her nonconformity, her 
fearlessness and _ confidence, 
gave to her conversation a 
curious piquant quality, au- 
dacious and original. To come 
from a manse, it was odd to 
find her lacking reverence — 
not for the fundamental things, 
the ancient altars and the 
sacrifices, but for the very 
shibboleths and usages that 
always meant so little to Sir 
Andrew Schaw. In her, as 
in him, was the sense of caste 
awanting: she would not have 
a different tone or manner for 
Tam Dunn and for the bar- 
onet ; to either she would blurt 
what came to her head, spon- 


taneously, without conformity 
or conciliation. It might have 
been intolerable to Miss 
Amelia, but to Norah it was 
charming! Even to Norah, 
who had learned to like the 
voice of unreserved simplicity 
from the practice of her cousin, 
Penelope’s rash deliverances on 
any subject that came up for 
conversation might have been 
ridiculous had they not so 
often evidence of thoughts 
peculiar, individual, creditable ; 
guesses at truth that never 
wanted a kind of dignity 
since they were inspired by 
the delicious naiveté of a 
clever child and lit by un- 
usual insight. Penelope, in- 
deed, at times confounded her, 
exposing the fallacy of an 
attitude in a simple question, 
stripping a cherished theory 
to the buff and showing it 
had knock - knees. That a 
certain principle should be 
generally accepted in the 
realms of art or social con- 
duct was enough to make 
it questionable to Penelope 
Colquhoun ; she did not dog- 
matise, but she always kept 
the right to doubt. 

The girl was _ beautiful. 
Norah, looking at the liquid 
flashing eyes that seemed 
never surfeited nor weary, 
rarely dulled by inward spec- 
ulation, quick, searching, and 
responsive ; at the sensitive 
sweet mouth that never gave 
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idle compliments nor tempor- 
ised; at the tiny ears detect- 
ing every artificial note; at 
the faint pink shoulders shrug- 
ging themselves from the 
edgings of her bed- gown in 
an argument,—found the cul- 
tivated loveliness of Grace 
Skene incredibly diminished by 
comparison. Her old beliefs in 
race and breeding were most 
awkwardly upset ; she failed to 
see in what respect a mansion- 
house could have produced a 
finer body; half the mansions 
in the neighbourhood would 
benefit by such common- 
sense. 

“Why did you leave home?” 
she asked her one day, sitting 
on her bed. 

“I’m the youngest of six 
daughters, all unmarried,” re- 
plied Penelope. ‘Six unmar- 
ried daughters in a small 
manse with a kind of dear 
old Christian Socialist for a 
father, a love for pretty 
things, and a decent element- 
ary education, make a very ex- 
plosive mixture. It exploded, 
and I found a situation.” 

“T wish,” said Norah, “the 
explosion had carried you a 
little farther, and landed you 
somewhere else than with my 
friend Grace Skene. Why! you 
must have been continually 
quarrelling. J know her!” 

“We were,” confessed Pene- 
lope. “It was that which 
made me stay for the last two 
years with her. You see, when 
she was in her tantrums, she 
was nearly always in the 
wrong; ® woman spoiled as 
she has been could hardly help 
it. When we quarrelled it was 


like a tonic to my self-respect ; 
I felt superior, and forgot all 
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about her wages. It was like 
being back in the manse again 
with my sister Peggy. The 
more she stormed the more 
composed was I, and it made 
her mad.” 

“You must have an enviable 
temper !’’ said Nora admiringly. 

“T haven't. It’s a beast! 
But it’s just the ordinary 
average temper for a woman. 
Her furies are all fire; mine 
are—are splintered ice; that’s 
the only difference,” and she 
laughed with all her heart. “I 
know I should be sorry; it’s a 
sin,” she proceeded, “but I’m 
not, and I can’t pretend to be. 
I feel it’s good for me to quarrel 
with ill-temper and selfishness, 
Father used to say that anger 
acts like poison in the blood ; I 
don’t believe one word of it! a 
good rage makes me feel grand 
when it’s over. If Miss Skene 
was always dignified, and cool, 
and what she ought to be, I 
would have left her long ago. 
Lord ! I couldn’t stand that! It 
would make me feel so small 
and servile. Wouldn’t you feel 
like that?” —and she leaned 
across to her nurse with the 
engaging frankness of a child. 

“T daresay I would,” said 
Norah, kissing her, for already 
they were friends. “But I’m 
sure I shouldn’t put up with 
more than a week of Grace. 
I’m afraid she hasn’t much of 
a heart.” 

“Qh, there’s worse! there’s 
worse!” pleaded Penelope, with 
a tone that brought out another 
of her qualities — forgiveness. 
“She has as good a heart as 
can be made out of brains. 
And when she’s nice she’s 
almost jolly. I’m certain she’s 
annoyed with herself already.” 
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She could forgive Miss Skene 
her tantrums, and even, appar- 
ently, her desertion, but not so 
readily could she forgive the 
imposition of Sir Andrew, who 
had made her look ridiculous 
to herself. Even yet her face 
would burn when she thought 
of her indiscretion. It was no 
excuse for her, she knew, that 
she should have chattered to 
him only in her ignorance of 
his identity, but the offence 
began with him. “It was too 
bad!” she declared, “and you 
can tell him so from me. I 
abominate the kind of joke 
that starts with falsehood.” 

“But it wasn’t exactly false- 
hood with my cousin,” protested 
Norah. “He was Tom Dunn 
for the occasion, and if you 
knew him as well as I do, you 
would understand that he kept 
up the character for the sake 
of Mrs Nish, whose post-hiring 
business would suffer badly if 
it were generally known that 
she let jocular amateurs drive 
her landau. Why are you so 
unforgiving ?” 

“IT suppose it’s just my 
vanity,” confessed Penelope. 
“When I think of it I feel 
so—so small. I was taken at a 
disadvantage ; it was cowardly. 
And I hope I'll never meet 
him, for I'll tell him so.” 

For three or four weeks she 
was certainly not to meet him, 
but still he got to know her 
day by day more intimately ; 
day by day with more surprise 
and curiosity. Norah would 


come from the patient’s bed- 
room betraying her amusement 
at some new phase of that 
rebel nature; Captain Cutlass 
had a full report of everything. 

“Why!” he would cry, 





“she’s splendid! I’m sorry 
she won’t forgive me, but she’s 
right. When will she be able 
to be out? I’m all impatience.” 

“Tchk! tchk! Andrew,” 
said Amelia in despair. “A 
saucy——” but she suddenly 
checked herself, at the dis- 
approval of his countenance. 

“What are her imperfec- 
tions?” he demanded from his 
cousin. ‘“ You’ve been telling 
me of nothing but her merits.” 

“T didn’t say she had any 
imperfections,” answered Norah, 
smiling. 

“Good Lord!” said Captain 
Cutlass hurriedly, “I hope she’s 
not inhuman. But no: I re- 
member! At least she has a 
fiery temper ; I heard it in her 
very first words to me on Dun- 
tryne quay, and I saw it in her 
eyes when I made to help her 
to her feet on the riverside. 
But after all, temper’s hardly 
an imperfection. There's a 
frightful kind of tame submis- 
sion in some of your sex com- 
pared with which the violence 
of a virago is a virtue. There 
must be something else—ah! 
I remember: a strained, high, 
unrefined inflection in her veice, 
not quite pleasant, when she 
was contradictory. Women 
should have quiet, sweet, level 
voices, even when  they’re 
furious.” 

“T see nothing wreng with 
her voice,” protested Norah. 
“Tt seems to me rather pretty 
and musical.” 

“Probably ; but you never 
had the chance, perhaps, to 
hear it with the piccolo -stop 
out. I thought it pretty most 
of the time too,—at least it had 
possibilities in it, with a little 
training. Why women should 
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learn to sing before they have 
learned to speak is a thing 
I could never understand. 
They’re speaking all the time, 
and they’re only sometimes 
singing. They might as well 
learn to dance before they have 
learned to walk.” 

“Oh! if it’s a highly culti- 
vated young person you expect 
to find in Pen,” said Norah, 
“ you'll be disappointed. She’s 
quite untutored and undisci- 
plined, as naive as a child.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Sir And- 
rew on a high note, hopefully, 
“that’s good! That’s promis- 
ing! I like that! Your ami- 
able friend Miss Skene has 
made me more dubious than 
ever of what passes for culti- 
vation and the discipline of 
conventional good breeding.” 

‘“‘Nonsense!” answered Norah 
bluntly. “You cry for a dis- 
ciplined speaking voice in one 
breath, and condemn discipline 
and good breeding in the next. 
You might at least be con- 
sistent.” 

“Please God, not!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“I’d sooner be 
impulsive. ‘A foolish consist- 
ency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds,’ ” 

“She’s impulsive enough, if 
that should please you. She 
says what comes into her head 
first.” 

“Better and better!” ex- 
claimed Captain Cutlass, rub- 
bing his hands together between 
his knees. “I never know 
myself what I’m going to say 
till I have said it;” and Miss 
Amelia turned up her eyes in 
despair at such a scatter- 
brained confession. 

“But Penelope’s impulsive- 
ness,” said Norah quietly, “is 
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apt to be followed by the same 
regrets that it brings to com- 
mon mortals. Her annoyance 
with you is wounded pride; 
she feels that you had her at 
a disadvantage when she was 
indiscreet.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Andrew, 
“that was another thing. 
Even if I had been Dunn, she 
was indiscreet. She hurt me 
a little twice—by a reference 
to my marriage, and — an- 
other matter. Never mind! 
I could never have been so 
indiscreet as that myself, nor 
you. But of course we’ve had 
advantages.” 

“ Oh, she’s imprudent 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said 
Sir Andrew, laughing. “ Prud- 
ence is nearly always fear. ‘I 
was never afraid of anything 
—except myself,’ she said when 
my horses jibbed, and I could 
believe her. She’s a perfect 
Stoic. You’ve been trying to 
show me her imperfections, 
and——” 

“‘T haven’t,” protested Norah. 

" I find they’re all vir- 
tues. She’s independent, con- 
tradictory, self-willed, confident 
in her own convictions, spontan- 
eous, with no duplicity, clever. 
I believe a year of your society 
and the run of your book-shelves 
would make her perfect.” 

“But that would be to 
spoil her, wouldn’t it, Andy?” 
said Norah mockingly. “You 
wouldn’t have Penelope in- 
human ?” 

“You don’t exactly catch 
what I mean,” said Captain 
Cutlass, looking with abstrac- 
tion at his cousin’s profile and 
a little curl of hair upon her 
temple. 

For a month the room where 
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Penelope lay was the heart of 
the house; for every house has 
a special chamber whence the 
ulse of it is derived, even if it 
only be the kitchen. She had 
kicked Mrs Powrie’s pillows to 
the foot of her bed, impatient 
at the very sight of embroid- 
ered monograms representing 
weary hours of foolish fancy- 
work that spoiled the pillow 
for its proper purpose, and sat 
for hours reading Miss Amelia’s 
novels. Mrs Powrie would go 
in to her, and be, for twenty 
minutes at a time, a kind of 
mother; Norah’s frequent, 
longer visits, were the visits 
of a sister, and made the days 
too short: a broken limb 
seemed to be the best of 
fortune. 

By-and-by she could rise; 
a little later, venture out of 
doors to see the gold of the 
lilies and hear the lark and 
the mavis singing, and no 
longer could her meeting with 
her enemy be averted. He 
came upon her one day sitting 
under the verandah. There is 
a happy eye continually mak- 
ing pictures out of things 
familiar, even commonplace, 
and Captain Cutlass, coming 
on her suddenly, thought the 
unpretentious front of his 
house enlivened by her pres- 
ence. It seemed as if she had 
been there for years—since the 
old unrepenetrable times when 
he was a sailor coming home 
with eyes sea-wearied, to look 
again with delight on the 
green of the rhododendrons. 
Jean had sat there sometimes; 
Norah often—how like, in some 
respects, the stranger was to 
his cousin ! 

“I’m delighted to see you 
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out,” he told her, taking her 
hand and sitting down beside 
her. 

“Thank you,” said Penelope, 
and then, more warmly, “every- 
body has been so good!” 

“Though we began badly,” 
he suggested, and saw at once 
he had blundered, for she red- 
dened. 

“Tt’s not improving the situ- 
ation to bring that up again,” 
she said coldly. ‘I have been 
trying to forget it.” 

“Pardon me,” said Sir 
Andrew softly ; “that was not 
what I was thinking of; I 
was alluding to your accident. 
I’ve said all I mean to say 
about—about the other thing. 
That’s past; that’s finished. 
Fugit ! I’ve forgotten all about 
it. And now I hope we're 
going to be friends. Why 
not?” He beamed on her so 
jovially, so far from any spirit 
of contrition, that she had to 
smile. 

“Why not?” she replied. 
“Except that you—you told 
me a lie to begin with. I 
didn’t like it. I don’t like it. 
I suppose it’s because I never 
could lie myself. I’ve tried 
it; sometimes it would be use- 
ful, but somehow it makes 
you feel as if you were dirty. 
I’m always for the downright 
truth!” 

She spoke with a flurried 
ardency, breathing short be- 
tween her sentences, looking 
him straight in the eyes with- 
out a quiver of her lashes, and 
he was seized with a tremend- 
ous admiration. 

“That is right!” he said, 
“absolutely right! And I hope 
that you will learn by-and-by 
that dissimulation is as dis- 
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tasteful to myself as it is to 
you. Why! Fancy Farm: is 
quite an inappropriate name 
for this place; it is the palace 
of truth. Norah’s exactly like 
you in that particular; she 
hates any form of falsehood, 
either sentimentalism or affec- 
tation, and I’m——” He 
stopped, reflected for a mo- 
ment, and chuckled. “I re- 
serve the right to be harmlessly 
mendacious when the wind’s 
north-west. I like you!” 

He delivered this finding 
with a hot impetuosity, and 
she could not doubt the can- 
dour of his eyes; but neither 
could she forego the obvious 
retort. 

“That’s nice!” she said. 
“But I suppose the wind’s 
north-west at present.” 

He was charmed; he had 
never before met any one quite 
like her, except in some re- 
spects his cousin. She made 
him think of the free wild 
moor and morning walks there, 
for folk to Captain Cutlass 
often had some spirit of a cer- 
tain place and weather. For 
half-an-hour they sat together 
in the forenoon sun; Miss 
Amelia, disapproving at a 
window, wondered at what they 
laughed so much. Penelope 
put all his whimsical ideas to 
the test of prose, like another 
Jamie Birrell; he delighted in 
her spirit of dissent, in one who 
spoke without reserve, with 
the bold unconsciousness of 
childhood. 

“I envy Miss Skene the 
stimulation of your contradic- 
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tion,” he declared, and a shadow 
came to her face. 

“Miss Skene,” she replied, 
“will have to dispense with 
that sort of stimulus in future; 
I’m not going back to her. I 
told her so before she left, and 
she probably doesn’t believe it, 
but I always ride when I saddle, 
as my father says.” 

“Norah !” he cried, running 
into the house, and his cousin 
came hurriedly to see what 
caused this peremptory man- 
ner. 

“Do you know,” he asked 
eagerly, “that Penelope is not 
going back to your friend Miss 
Skene?” 

“Tdon’t,” said Norah, smiling. 
“She seems to have taken you 
into her confidence again pretty 
readily, considering the way 
you have already abused it.” 

“You must keep her here!” 
he went on impetuously. 

“In what capacity ?” asked 
his cousin quietly. 

“You are as much in need of 
a companion as Miss Skene.” 

“Not quite,’ she replied. 
“T’ve always you and Aunt 
Amelia, and —there’s often 
Reginald. I like Penelope im- 
mensely, she’s so like myself in 
some respects, and seems some- 
times to remind me of a sister 
I never had. But I couldn’t 
engage the girl who saved my 
life to put up my hair, even if 
I didn’t find it better for my 
health to do so for myself.” 

“If you don’t make some 
arrangement whereby she'll 
stay, I'll marry her, offhand, 
myself!” said Captain Cutlass. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MIGHTY BOAR. 


‘¢ The Boar, the Mighty Boar’s my theme, 
Whate’er the wise may say ; 
My waking thought, my midnight dream, 
My hope throughout the day.” 


So sings the enthusiastic 
Hog Hunter, and I think it 
must be granted that he has 
more warrant for allowing the 
craze to obsess his mind, and 
absorb his being for the time, 
than many others who take up 
a craze. For the Mighty Boar 
is a foeman worthy of any 
man’s steel, and has from time 
immemorial been recognised as 
one of the ‘cutest and most 
savage of all the animals that 
man pursues. The wild boar 
fears neither man nor beast, 
and when really tackled on 
anything like fair terms, and 
brought to bay, you will find 
—possibly to your cost—how 
true the verse of the old 
song is— 


‘* See how he flashes his fiery eye, 

Ready to cut, to thrust, to die. 

A boar who will charge like the Light 
Brigade 

Is the bravest brute God ever made ;” 


also, that you have got to look 
out to hold your own with him. 

The two terms applied to the 
chase of the Wild Boar—Hog- 
hunting and Pig -sticking— 
are both singularly unhappy. 
Neither in any way gives you 
the slightest idea of what the 
gallop after, fight, and death of 
the old grey boar really mean. 
It is no child’s-play, and though, 
when age and weight begin to 
tell, and you get a bit slow in 
the first burst after him, you 
can have lots of fun riding 
cunning and getting up for the 


fight at the end, still you find 
that— 


‘© Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
Firm hand and eagle eye, 
Do they require who dare aspire 
To see the wild boar die.” 


In all true sport there must 
be an element of danger to 
give it real zest, though there 
is also enormous fascination in 
pitting your wits and wood- 
craft against the instinctive 
knowledge of self-preservation 
that all wild animals possess, 
and by your own exertions 
out-manceuvring them; but 
where there is conflict there 
must necessarily be many de- 
tails which may appear cruel 
but are born of the necessity of 
the moment, and unavoidable. 
No real sportsman is cruel, and 
he will always eliminate all the 
cruelty he can from the sport 
he pursues. He does not kill 
for the pleasure of killing, 
and, when he kills, he kills as 
cleanly and as quickly as he 
can, and will never leave an 
animal wounded if he can help 
it. Should it be his fate, he 
is ready to accept his share of 
any risk or pain that may come 
his way or be inflicted on him 
in his pursuit of it. 

If a wild boar makes up his 
mind that he intends to go one 
way, he'll go, whoever or what- 
ever obstacle “may be in his 
front. It seems hardly credible 
to a man who has not actual- 
ly ridden pig, that, given 100 
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yards start, it takes a race- 
horse to overtake and turn a4 
full-grown lean pig in half a 
mile on good ground on the 
flat; and as you seldom get 
good ground, or on the flat, it 
is all in piggy’s favour. But 
it is so, and you must, at 
starting, keep the pig at the 
top of his speed, which really 
means racing, as if you once 
let him get his second wind 
it will take you a long time 
to get him beat. And when 
you do get up to him, not only 
can he always spurt a bit more, 
but he has always got one of 
those cunning little eyes of his 
looking back over his shoulder, 
and just as you think you can 
reach him, he jinks to one 
side, quicker than a hare can, 
or stops dead short, and is back 
on his tracks or into you like 
lightning. There is no animal 
in his own way so active and 
quick as a pig. 

A big heavy old boar will 
not run very far if he thinks 
you have got the legs of him, 
and there is no cover near for 
him, but will stop and charge, 
and always gives you a grand 
fight, as his vitality is great 
and his courage beyond ques- 
tion ; and if you are not pretty 
handy with your spear, or your 
horse is not staunch, and you 
happen to be by yourself, why, 
look out for squalls! Some 
men are very clumsy with their 
spears, and I have known sev- 
eral who could ride a pig as 
well as any, but when they got 
up to him could not kill him. 
Generally it was from trying 
to spear the pig themselves, 
that is, thrusting at him with 
the spear—a fatal fault. You 
generally miss him, and have 


The Mighty Boar. 
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no power in your spear. You 
must hold your spear firm and 
steady, and not move it, and 
let him come on to it in his 
charge; or if you go in at him 
you must ride your horse on 
to him, and let the pace and 
weight of your horse drive the 
spear home; then either way 
the spear will go through him 
like a hot knife through a pat 
of butter, without your doing 
anything or even feeling it. If 
you move your hand and miss 
him, he is into you like a 
flash,—with the short, vicious 
grunt which is the only sound 
he ever deigns to utter,—and 
rips your horse or your own 
leg. A good boar stands 30 to 
36 inches (9 hands) in height, 
and you usually ride horses 
between 14 and 15 hands, so 
piggy can get well up at your 
horse or you, if you give him 
his chance, for he always rises 
up on his hind legs at the mo- 
ment he makes his thrust. 
With pig, as with all other 
sport where the combination 
of man and horse is required, 
everything depends on that per- 
fect accord which must exist 
between the horse and his rider 
if the best is to be got out of 
both. You will hear it said of 
a man, “Oh, he can ride any 
brute; it doesn’t matter what 
you put him on, he’ll be there.” 
Granted it may be so in a 
sense, but the brute must be a 
capable one, with certain good 
qualities; and the man must 
be both determined and sym- 
pathetic to overcome the bad, 
and bring out the good, qual- 
ities of the brute. It’s a case 
of give and take with both, and 
then they’ll get along together 
all right. 
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In the North-West the long 
spear is used, and is 8 feet 
in length, and held under 
hand, and care must be taken 
not to get it under your 
arm, or it will chuck you out 
of your saddle, or be carried 
away in the pig. Lower down 
country the short spear is 6 
feet 6 inches long, with very 
heavy lead at the butt, and is 
used over-hand. It is more 
difficult to use, as you must 
let the pig in closer, and can- 
not keep him off your horse so 
well, but in the hands of a good 
man it is very deadly, as you can 
spear your pig down between 
the shoulders—a fatal stroke. 
On the other hand, though 
possibly not so powerful and 
fatal as the short one is in the 
hands of a man with a long 
reach and strong wrist who 
can use it, the long spear is, I 
think, safer for the weaker or 
less expert sportsman, as he 
takes his pig farther from his 
horse, and does not run so 
much risk of letting him get 
home and cutting his horse. 

There is always a discussion 
as to which is the better. Hither 
is good enough in the hands of 
a@ man who knows how to use 
it. One reason, to my mind, 
in favour of the short over- 
hand spear, independent of any- 
thing else, is, that it is not so 
dangerous to the other riders 
in the hands of an inexpert 
horseman as the long spear, as 
it is carried point downwards 
instead of upwards, though it 
may possibly be more danger- 
ous to a horse coming up be- 
hind. I always used to say I 
did not mind chancing a fall, 
or a pig, but I hated chancing 
the point of a spear in the 
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hands of an excited man (and 
some men get very excited) 
who did not know how to use 
or even carry it. 

You must press your pig 
properly at starting—that is, 
race him, and prevent his re- 
covering his second wind before 
he can reach covert; but you 
always have rough ground, as 
hard as iron and broken with 
small banks and _ irrigation 
streams, and traps of all sorts, 
to gallop over. Down along 
the banks of the rivers we 
come across small ravines or 
nullahs, where it is very diffi- 
cult to ride pig. Pig can 
get through and amongst the 
nullahs far quicker than we 
can, and dodging about at the 
bottom are easily lost to sight ; 
and unless they happen to make 
for the open country, and the 
horsemen are close to them, are 
gone without giving a chance. 

I found that the best plan 
to ride pig was in a direct line 
behind them, if possible, until 
I got up to them, for they 
always seem to know where 
all the really bad bits are, and 
try to avoid them. But a pig 
will often let you into a nasty 
trap. He is the quickest brute 
I know to go in and out of a 
nullah or a deep crack in the 
ground ; he can take five or six 
feet in height in his stride, and 
thinks nothing of swimming 
across a bit of deep water. I 
have often seen sounders of 
pig swimming the Jumna at 
the bend of the river from the 
jungle at Garaya, and an old 
lady with nine or ten young 
striped jackets behind her. 
(Wild pig are born with white 
horizontal stripes on their sides. ) 
A pig will stop short suddenly, 
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too, and try to hide often in a 
bit of very short grass or a bush, 
lying as close and flat and still 
as a rabbit will, and be very 
hard to see. In fact, the pig 
is up to all the dodges of all 
hunted wild animals, and yet, 
when the critical moment ar- 
rives and he means fighting, 
discovers the courage and 
ferocity of his race. 

I remember one day when 
riding Vivian having a rather 
curious rencontre with an old 
boar. He was a sulky old 
chap, and would not leave 
the shelter of the reeds. I 
was ploughing about after him 
amongst them, up to my girths 
in water, when I came suddenly 
into a deep place, and there 
was master piggy swimming. 
I also was pretty nearly in the 
same plight, both of us having 
gonea littlefarther into the deep 
water than we had intended, 
and he turned to come back. 
He was close to me, and, 
plucky brute, as soon as he 
really saw me he turned and 
actually swam at me Of 
course, I could not hurt him, 
for sharp as a needle as the 
point of a spear is, or ought 
to be, unless you can get some 
weight behind it, it won’t do 
much damage on the bone or 
thick hide of an old boar. 
However, I turned his head 
off from me with my spear, 
and he swam on a few yards 
to shallower water, where he 
got on his legs and, to my 
relief, went on without taking 
me at any disadvantage. 

I was away by myself one 
day after a very large, heavy 
boar, who got into some very 
tall reeds just as I was getting 
on tohim. We soon were into 
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the wet part, and I could hear 
him splashing along in front of 
me, though I could not see him, 
Now and again I lost hearing 
of him, but I was riding Fop, 
who was so keen and knew so 
much about the game that he 
kept following him on. We 
had gone some little distance 
through the reeds when Fop 
stopped and stood listening, 
I could not hear a sound. 
After a few seconds there was 
a rush in the reeds, and with 
his peculiar savage grunt the 
boar, who had also been stand- 
ing listening a few yards in 
front, was into us. I had 
just time to drop the point of 
my spear; Fop never stirred, 
but the weight of the pig 
nearly unshipped me, and even 
made Fop stagger, though the 
pig did not touch him. My 
spear bent and cracked, but 
did not break. The pig turned 
round back into the reeds, and 
Fop and I went poking cauti- 
ously on, when to my surprise 
and delight I found the boar 
lying dead within a few yards. 
My spear had touched his heart. 

It is very seldom that a pig 
is killed by a single stroke of 
the long spear, though it is 
more often done with a short 
spear, @ much more deadly 
weapon in close encounter. 
Of the many pigs that I have 
killed, I do not think I have 
killed more than four or five 
with a single spear. I once 
saw what may be recorded as 
a very fine performance. John 
Watson always made his horses 
stand still for a charging boar, 
and with his long reach, firm 
wrist, and short deadly spear 
he could take the boar from 
above in his withers between 
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the shoulders before he could 


reach his horse. He was the 
only man I ever saw who 
could do it systematically and 
scientifically, and it requires 
a very bold horse to stand 
steady under the circum- 
stances. John was staying 
with me at Muttra, and we 
had gone to some large jungles 
round Deeg in Bhurtpore, and 
with a long line of elephants 
and beaters were trying to 
force the pig through into 
the open country beyond. 
The jungle itself is fairly 
open, with big trees, clumps of 
bushes, open glades, and good 
grass, and alive with black 
buck and pig. It was an im- 
possible jungle in which to kill 
pig, but John and some other 
bold spirits rather laughed at 
me when I told them so, and 
getting excited at the sight 
of the big boars and the 
many sounders on the move 
in front of them, they dashed 
off in wild pursuit. I came 
quietly along with the line 
of beaters on my pony, with 
my horse and spear behind 
me. Very shortly after they 
had started, and when they 
were about a hundred yards 
in front of me, I saw John in 
an open space standing under 
the shade of a tree on Fop, 
on whom I had mounted him, 
facing towards us. At the 
same instant I caught sight 
of a very heavy boar about 
fifty yards from him on his 
left, and coming straight 
down towards him. The 


boar, not having seen him, 
was coming leisurely along 
with his ears pricked, listen- 
ing to the row which was 
going on. I whistled cautious- 
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ly, and pointed in the direction 
of the boar. John caught sight 
of him, and turned Fop round 
with his head towards the 
boar, but stood still. At the 
same second the boar caught 
sight of them, and without a 
moment’s hesitation put his 
ears back, jumped into a 
gallop, and charged. John 
leaned a little forward over 
Fop’s right shoulder with his 
deadly short spear, but other- 
wise neither of them stirred. 
The pig charged home right 
on to John’s spear, which, 
from the impetus, buried 
itself deep between his 
shoulders, and the pig turned 
over on to his side, dead. It 
happened as quickly as if he 
had been shot through the 
head with a bullet: the boar 
dropped exactly as a bull does 
to the well-delivered stroke of 
a skilful matador in the bull- 
ring; and it was to my mind 
the coolest and finest perform- 
ance of man and horse, with a 
heavy boar, that I have ever 
seen, and shows what a cool 
man and a staunch horse are, 
and what a determined animal 
an old boar is. 

It was rather an amusing 
morning, as we went on 4 
little farther and found two 
of the other sportsmen dis- 
mounted. Startin, whose 
horse had turned over, had 
been knocked out of time, 
and the other was sitting on 
the ground without his horse 
in the same _ unfortunate 
plight. Startin talked very 
“silly” for some time, and 
could not understand how he 
came to be riding the Colonel’s 
horse, which he had bought a 
few days previously, but rode 
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back to the palace at Deeg 
with us, and was all right 
the next morning, though he 
never to the day of his death 
could remember anything of 
what happened that morning. 
The other, though knocked 
out for the moment, was 
quickly himself again, but 
John and all agreed with me 
that it was not a jungle in 
which you could easily ride pig. 

Wherever there is a sufli- 
ciency of pig, and anything 
like rideable ground, not only 
the sporting Englishman on 
the plains of India, but the 
sporting native also, pursues 
the mighty boar with a spear, 
and many of the native princes 
and their followers are first- 
class men at the game. 

There was a very sporting 
lot at Agra at this time, who 
limited the height of their 
animals to 13.2 hands, polo 
height, and though perhaps 
they did not kill their pig quite 
so quickly, they had grand 
gallops and gallant fights. 
Big horses are, I _ think, 
rather a mistake with pig; 
small walers or country-breds 
under 15 hands, or Arabs—and 
the really high-caste Arab 
does not run above 14.1—are 
quite big enough. I have 
knewn some very good coun- 
try-breds, but as a rule they 
have not quite the courage 
of the others, and a big boar 
is undoubtedly rather a terri- 
fying animal for a small horse 
to face, and all the beasts of 
the jungle fear him. 

In Upper India, the Meerut 
Tent Club is the oldest, and 
takes the lead, and there is 
no club that has the same 
extent of open grass that 
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obtains in the Kadir country, 
It is of enormous extent in 
the low-lying lands of the old 
valley of the Ganges River, 
and is covered with grass, 
chiefly about two feet high, 
with stretches of higher grass 
and tangled bushes of jhow in- 
tersected by water-courses. It 
is chiefly pasture, with a little 
cultivation round the villages, 
Until a horse is accustomed to 
the ground he is apt to gallop 
rather too high through the 
grass, but he soon gets over 
that: it is, however, full of 
pitfalls of every description, 
and if he has not rather high 
action he will soon come to 
grief. It is no country for 
daisy-cutters. 

The earliest records of the 
Meerut Tent Club date from 
the year 1866. At the end of 
the seasons 1869 and 1870 the 
members had a race for pig- 
stickers, three miles over a fair 
hunting country; but in 1871 
Mr Forbes, the Collector of 
Meerut, and president of the 
Club, gave a cup to be run 
for, four miles over the Kadir 
country. That was called “The 
Forbes Kadir Cup.” In 1874 
Captains Philips, 4th Hussars, 
and Studdy, R.H.A., in con- 
junction with the Tent Club, 
gave a cup, value £120, to be 
run for after pig in the Ganges 
Kadir country. This was called 
“The Kadir Cup,” and has re- 
tained its name ever since, the 
steeplechase being called “The 
Hog Hunters’ Cup.” The Kadir 
Cup is catch weights, owners 
up, any owner unable to ride 
or entering two horses, to put 
up a rider of not less weight 
than himself. Spears to be 
8 feet long. No spear to be 
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delivered on the near side; if 
so delivered, not to count as 
first spear. 

My first experience of about 
the best ten days an all-round 
sportsman can spend in his 
lifetime was at Meerut in 
April 1877, when that grand 
sporting regiment, the 15th 
Hussars, were there. What a 
time it was—those old days of 
princely hospitality, comrade- 
ship, and good fellowship,among 
open-hearted and open-handed 
sportsmen, ready to join with 
keen rivalry, but without jeal- 
ousy, in any sport going, and 
to accord his just meed of 
praise to both the victor and 
the vanquished, for there every 
man was weighed in the bal- 
ance, without favour or affec- 
tion, and judged on his merits 
as a man and a sportsman. 

This was the first attendance 
of the 10th Hussars at the 
annual sporting gathering of 
the N.W. Provinces. By the 
Sunday night some sixty or 
seventy of us, officers from 
every quarter in India, were 
gathered under the hospitable 
roofs or tents of the Meerut 
garrison. None of us 10th 
Hussars had then started our 
future racing career, and we 
went up there, anxious only as 
to our fate at polo and pig. 
Having been away by our- 
selves at Muttra, without any 
outside competition, we knew 
little of the real capabilities 
of the opponents we should 
meet, but had heard, as usual, 
of this and that and the other 
man being the finest spear or 
best polo player in the world ; 
such and such horses and 
ponies being marvels; which 
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made us extra keen to meet 
them, but with faint hopes of 
success. We had a most de- 
lightful but very hard week, 
what with racing, polo, big 
dinners and lotteries till all 
hours of the mornings, and I 
think we were all a bit short 
of sleep and rest at the end of 
it; however, on the following 
Sunday some forty of us started 
for the Kadir. We had to ride 
out some twenty-five miles to 
Gurhmukteser, where we found 
elephants waiting to take us 
across the Kadir to a well- 
pitched camp, some five miles 
on. There we found everything 
ready, all the sporting arrange- 
ments made, our ponies picketed 
under the trees, and every com- 
fort and luxury provided : after 
drawing the heats, and some 
small sporting lotteries, with 
the last refrain of— 


‘* Pledge the boar, the mighty boar, 
Fill high the cup with me ; 

Here’s luck to all who fear no fall, 

And the next grey boar we see,” 


ringing in our ears, we were 
glad to tumble on to our beds, 
most of us pretty well beat. 
A very few hours, and the 
trumpet rang out, the quiet 
kidmutgar whispered in one’s 
sleepy ear, “Tea, Sahib,” and 
with a shake one jumped up to 
find it dawn, and all the camp 
astir. Jumping on to a horse 
or pony, with our syces leading 
behind us the horses that were 
to run, we made our way to 
where the line of some twenty 
elephants and two hundred 
and fifty beaters was extended 
over the grass in readiness. 
Broken up into parties of four 
spears, each with Pn own 
0 
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umpire, we were posted at reg- 
ular intervals down the line 
of beaters. There were thirty- 
two of us competing, making 
eight parties, the winner of 
each being drawn again in 
fours, thus leaving two to com- 
pete in the final, the winner 
having to win three heats. I 
was relying on Vivian, a four- 
teen hand, high caste, white 
Arab, whose coat when in 
training glistened and threw 
back the rays of the sun 
like the scales of a fresh 
killed fish, and to my mind 
not only the handsomest horse 
I have ever seen, which is 
saying much, but the best 
horse I ever saw after pig. I 
knew he had a great turn of 
speed, but I had yet to learn 
that he was the fastest Gallo- 
way in India at that time. He 
knew the game thoroughly, 
and would course a pig as a 
greyhound does a hare, and 
seemed to know instinctively, 
without my giving him the 
office, when to make his dash 
for him. He loved it. Added 
to this he was as staunch as 
steel, and many was the big 
boar he and I killed single- 
handed. In these competitions 
there is an immensity of luck 
required; a little chance will 
put you out or put you in; 
and though you may probably 
name on your fingers the men 
who will or ought to be among 
the runners up, it does not fol- 
low that they are. But a bad 
man or a bad horse, though 
they might with luck win a 
heat, could not win a pig- 
sticking cup. 

Vivian and I were drawn in 
the first heat, with George 
Luck, then a captain in the 


15th Hussars, and Preston, of 
the 73rd Regiment, who had 
won the Kadir Cup the previ- 
ous year on a horse of Captain 
White’s, 15th Hussars, and 
one other man. A nice-sized 
boar jumped out of his sleep, 
and out of the grass, quite 
close to us. 

“Ride!” shouted the um- 
pire; and Vivian was away 
and on to him so quick, I 
thought I should have speared 
him in the first hundred yards; 
but it was not to be, for when 
within a yard or two, as we 
came upon a hard, dry, slippery 
patch of open grass, the pig 
jinked to the left; Vivian tried 
to turn with him, his feet 
slipped from under him, and he 
was on his side, and I on my 
back. I can see in my fancy 
now the belly of George Luck’s 
big grey waler as he cleared 
us both. He told me after- 
wards he was only two lengths 
behind us, and could not pull, 
but fortunately was so close 
that his horse was able to jump 
over us before either of us had 
time to move. Vivian and I 
were on our legs in a second, 
and without bothering about 
stirrups I was on his back, 
and we were going again. 
The three others got up to the 
pig, who jinked to the right. 
George Luck and the other 
man could not stop quick 
enough, and Preston, turning 
with the pig, had him to him- 
self. Thinking we were all out 
of it, he took it leisurely to 
ensure a good spear, which 
enabled me to cut off the 
angle, and I raced up behind 
him. Hearing Vivian clatter- 
ing behind, he put on the pace 
@ moment too soon, and piggy 
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was too quick for him, and 
jinked to the right. Preston 
went straight on a few yards, 
and turned head over heels, 
and we had possession, and 
within another hundred yards 
I drew blood, and pulled up to 
show it to the umpire, and 
claim the spear, whilst the 
others went on and killed the 
ig. 
. 4 the second heat Vivian 
and I were drawn with John 
Watson of the 13th Hussars, 
on his big waler Lamplighter, 
—a most dangerous opponent. 
There were two others. It was 
late in the afternoon before it 
came to our turn to run off 
our heat. We had by then 
got into a country very short 
of pig, and with a great deal 
of very high grass and nullahs. 
We were started several times 
after small pig; but on each 
occasion, owing to the difficult 
nature of the ground and the 
pig being small, we lost them 
in covert before a spear could 
be got, and, as it was getting 
late, we made for home. After 
the last pig at whieh we were 
started, poor John took a toss 
and put his shoulder out. 
However, we got it in; but 
it was so bad in the morning 
that he had to put up another 
man on his horse. This heat 
Vivian also secured for me, 
leaving John Bullen on King 
Koffee for us to account for 
if possible. Excitement ran 
high as King Koffee was a 
well-known Arab, with a great 
turn of speed and A 1 at pig; 
and John was as hard and 
cool as they make ’em. We 
were a long time before we 
found a rideable pig; and 
John and I had drifted some 
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fifty or sixty yards apart, in- 
stead of being close together, 
when a nice, lean, galloping 
boar jumped up and made 
straight back for the line, 
passing through between the 
elephants and beaters. Our 
umpire had got a bit tired of 
riding, and taken to an ele- 
phant, and from there shouted 
to us to ride, and I don’t 
think saw what a long start 
he was giving John. When 
I got behind the line I saw 
John riding the pig hard some 
hundred yards to my left 
front, and never expected to 
overtake him; and had he 
been a big heavy boar I never 
should. But little Vivian was 
not to be denied, and we 
gradually overhauled him. 
Just as we were getting up 
to him the pig jinked to the 
left, and we had to come 
round on the outside. John 
was riding him hard; and we 
had got up to within a couple 
of lengths of him when again 
piggy jinked to the left, and 
again we had to come round. 
By this time John was very 
close on him, and both he and 
I knew that the pig could not 
keep the pace much longer, and 
that whoever got in would get 
the spear. I got alongside of 
John at last, and we raced neck 
and neck like a brace of grey- 
hounds, and I was just forging 
a little ahead when we came 
to a bit of ground that had 
held water : it had been poached 
into large holes by cattle, and 
was baked as hard as iron. 
We neither of us thought of 
taking a pull, but sat down 
over it as if we were finish- 
ing up the straight. I heard 
a rattle, and out of the corner 
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of my eye saw poor John and 
King Koffee come a thunder- 
ing smash; but my eye was 
on the pig, and there was no 
time to pick up the pieces. A 
hundred yards farther on was 
a line of very high reed-grass 
which piggy reached a few 
yards ahead of me; but it 
was not twenty feet wide, 
and as I swished through and 
out the other side, expecting to 
find him in front of me, he had 
vanished. I was back in the 
grass in a second, and, after 
a few yards, I saw him ex- 
tended on the ground flat, 
with his eye on me. Directly 
my eye caught his, and he 
saw he was discovered, he 
was up and away; but though 
he was beat and blown he 
had got a little second wind in 
those few seconds, and I had 
to race him nearly a quarter 
of a mile before I felt it was 
a case of 


*¢ An arm upraised, a dash, a cheer, 
And the boar had felt the deadly spear.” 


Looking round, there was not 
a soul or creature in sight 
over that wide expanse. 
Jumping off Vivian, whose 
head and flag were in the 
air, as if conscious of his 
victory, I loosened his girths 
and sat down by him and 
poor piggy to light my pipe 
and try to get a little 
cool, and think what marvel- 
lous luck we had had! Then, 
tying my handkerchief on the 
top of some high reeds to 
mark the spot, we leisurely 
made our way back in the 
direction I thought the line 
must be. I had not gone far 
before I saw in the distance 
a single horseman coming in 
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our direction; and there were 
John and King Koffee, both 
sore but unhurt. 

As we got nearer: “Did you 
get him?” shouted John, 

‘“‘ Yes,” I replied. 

“Good man,” said he, 

When I got up to him I 
said, “ Well, I’m honestly sorry 
you fell ; you rode a grand race, 
and I’d much sooner you had 
stood up and we had fought it 
out to the end. It was d—d 
bad luck for you!” 

“Not a bit, my dear fellow, 
not a bit—fortune of war, for- 
tune of sport! Real good man 
and real good horse! You 
both deserve it, and I’m de- 
lighted you’ve got him!” 

Dear old John! A gallant 
soul, with the true spirit of a 
sportsman. How many men 
would have said that in his 
cheery voice, and meant it; 
and I had never met him till 
then, and it really was bad 
luck for him, and for such a 
coveted trophy! We have been 
fast friends ever since, and 
ridden many a gallant hunt 
together over the Meath pas- 
tures since those days. 

The luck of a man getting 
a fall, and then winning his 
heat and afterwards the Cup, 
seems hardly credible, but curi- 
ously I was at the Kadir in 
1885 after my own episode and 
saw the Maharana of Dholepore 
repeat my fortunate perform- 
ance. He was a most charm- 
ing high-class gentleman and a 
great sportsman, and had the 
best stud of high-caste Arabs 
in India, getting them through 
friends direct from Arabia. He 
was a small man and a very 
light weight, a fine horseman, 
and was riding Red Prince, a 
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very beautiful and very clever 
bright chestnut, when he fell; 
but both he and his horse, being 
unhurt, were quickly on their 
legs and he in the saddle, and 
he caught his heat before any 
one had speared, got in himself, 
and took it, and won his suc- 
ceeding heats and the Cup. 

About a fortnight after the 
Meerut meeting some four or 
five of us went down with our 
horses to Cawnpore, where the 
13th Hussars were quartered, 
for the annual meeting of the 
Cawnpore Tent Club, to try 
our luck with them, and en- 
deavour to secure another 
trophy by carrying off the 
Ganges Cup. The Ganges 
Cup was first run for in 1869 
after the pig-sticking season, 
and was a steeplechase. This 
was altered in 1875 to a chase 
after pig on similar lines to 
the Kadir Cup of the Meerut 
Tent Club. 

The pig-sticking country 
round Cawnpore differs very 
materially from the Kadir 
grass, of which there is but 
little extent along the river’s 
banks. It is very similar to 
the Muttra country, and the 
pig are in the low scrub or 
dak jungles, amongst the nul- 
lahs, and in the cultivation. 

We had a most cheery crowd 
out, both civilians and soldiers, 
all keen at the game, and with 
thirty-six entered for the Cup. 
Vivian and I put the first 
heat to our credit, and then 
found ourselves opposed by our 
old antagonists, John Watson 
and Lamplighter, and W. 
Spankie on Marquis. 

_We were posted on some 
rising ground above the river, 
close to which a nice little 
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jungle full of good boars was 
being beaten. Presently a good 
pig emerged and headed up 
towards where we were hidden 
in a small road with mud 
banks on either side of it. With 
our hearts in our mouths we 
watched him coming till he 
reached the top and passed 
into some jhow, and out at 
the far end of it, about a 
hundred yards from us, into 
the open, and was away. 

“Ride, gentlemen, ride!” 
from our umpire, and Vivian 
and I were over the bank in 
a second, but had not gone 
twenty yards before his fore- 
legs seemed to give with him, 
and he was down almost on his 
head, and up again. Another 
few yards, and the same per- 
formance, and in a few more 
down he went altogether. I 
was shot head first into soft 
sand, and picking myself up, 
found him on his back with his 
heels in the air. However, he 
was soon on his legs, and I 
realised what had happened. 
My mouth, eyes, ears, and nose 
were full of sand, and Vivian 
seemed in much the same con- 
dition. 

All round that district the 
natives grow large water- 
melons, in areas and patches 
of various sizes. They are 
planted in rows at regular in- 
tervals in holes three to four 
feet in depth, and three or four 
in diameter —regular pitfalls. 
After the melons are gathered, 
these holes gradually fill up 
with the sand, and unless you 
knew you could have no idea 
of what the ground was. I 
did not know, and I did not 
forget, for I had a pretty bitter 
experience learning. Of course 
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John and his pals, who had 
hunted over that country, did 
know, and went carefully round, 
John eventually getting the 
spear, and I the poor consola- 
tion of being laughed at and 
told I was a fool not to know. 
So he had his revenge on 
Vivian and me for the Kadir. 

The final was left to these best 
of sportsmen and good fellows, 
the late Lord Chesham (then 
Compton Cavendish), the late 
John Watson—where are you 
going to find their like!—and 
one other, a light-weight, and a 
good manall round, Webbe of the 
Indian Cavalry, on Robin Heod. 
Compton had won his two 
heats on his bay waler Fop, 
15 hands; John his on Lamp- 
lighter, 16 hands; and little 
Webbe his on a 14-hand racing 
quality Arab, which had the 
heels of the other two. I was 
umpiring that heat, and got 
the usual pleasant abuse for 
not letting them go at several 
pig, but I was determined they 
should have a good ride, with 
a fair field and nofavour. At 
last the beaters drove a nice 
galloping pig out of some nul- 
lahs, who streaked away across 
the open. I let him go nearly 
out of sight—what language 
they all used !—before I shouted 
“Ride!” and we all sat down 
in earnest; Vivian and I en- 
joying it, I think, as much as 
they did. Then a curious thing 
befell. When within a hun- 
dred yards of the pig, Comp- 
ton was keeping a line straight 
behind him, whilst a good 
twenty-five yards on his right 
was John on his tall waler, 
with Webbe on his small Arab 
a few yards on his right again. 
To this day I cannot under- 
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stand what John could have 
been thinking of, unless he wag 
riding cunning, waiting for the 
chance of a jink to the right: 
as it was, Compton overhauled 
the pig in a fairly thick crop, 
about three feet high, and be- 
fore he could jink speared him. 
He of course pulled up, showed 
me the blood, and John and 


‘Webbe went on in pursuit, 


They shortly got into a field of 
dhal where they lost sight of 
the pig, and whilst hunting 
about John went down, and I 
saw Webbe get away at the 
farcorner. On getting through, 
I found he was riding a pig 
gently and cautiously, which, 
on hearing me coming up be- 
hind him, he rushed and 
speared. Pulling up and see- 
ing it was me, he shouted: 
“ Hurrah! I’ve won the Cup!” 
But fearing piggy would escape 
I went on and quickly killed 
him. Riding back, I found 
little Webbe beaming all over. 
“Hurrah!” he said again, 
“T’ve won the Cup!” 
“Why,” I said, “ Compton 
got the spear five minutes ago,” 
and I had to explain it to him. 
I shall never forget his face. 
I was really downright sorry 
for his disappointment. It ap- 
pears he was on the off-side of 
John, and could not see what 
had happened, and when John 
fell in the dhal, and he could 
see no one, thought he had it 
all to himself. It was a terrible 
sell for him, poor fellow, but 
the beauty of it all was, that 
on examining the pig I had 
killed, there were only the one 
mark of Webbe’s spear and the 
one with which I killed him. 
On the beaters coming up, they 
drove another one out, which we 
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killed, and found he had just 
been freshly speared, and was 
the original pig they were 
started after. Webbe had got 
away out of the dhal on a 
fresh pig. 

It was a great disappoint- 
ment also to John Watson, 
who, among many first-class 
men, was quite the best with 
the Cawnpore Tent Club for 
several years, winning each 
year he was there the Silver 
Spear for the greatest number 
of first spears during the season, 
and would have dearly loved to 
have taken home a Ganges Cup. 

The glass passed merrily 
round that night, ‘the 
Mighty Boar” being freely 
toasted and many a chorus 
sung in his honour, whilst 
John Watson, in true sporting 
spirit, paid tribute to his vic- 
tor, the hero of the day, by 
adding the following verse to 
Crooky’s (Cruickshank of the 
B.C.S., a charming fellow and 
noted spear of the Cawnpore 
Tent Club) realistic song with 
its exciting chorus of— 


‘ Over the valley, over the level, 

Through the dak jungle ride like the 
devil. 

Hark! forrard a boar, away we go! 

Sit down and ride straight. Tallyho!” 


“a Be Ganges Cup they come from 

ar, 

It was carried off by a 10th Hussar ; 

No better man we’ve ever met, 

But by the help of God we'll beat him 
yet.” 


Before the year following 
Compton had exchanged to the 
16th Lancers and gone home, 
most kindly making me a pres- 
ent of Fop, with the hope that 
I might land another cup. 
The 10th Hussars had moved 
up country to Rawal Pindi, 
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but we took our polo team and 
a few pig-stickers down for the 
Meerut Meeting. Little Vivian 
was in training for the big 
Galloway race there, which he 
easily won for me with a nice 
stake, and I relied on Fop, who 
was really a fast horse over 
bad ground, though a slow one 
on good level going, for the 
Kadir. We won our first two 
heats, and were left to fight it 
out with a waler mare of 
Grant of the 4th Hussars, 
ridden by Hutchins, one of his 
brother-officers. Luck though 
there is in it, they were bet- 
ting long odds on Fop, but 
unfortunately we were let go 
at a very small pig in bad 
ground. We made all the 
running, but the pig was very 
small and the ground difficult : 
however, I got him fairly beat 
and took it easy trying to 
make sure, a8 my adversary 
was never within fifty yards of 
me. He at last got into a 
little narrow cattle-track with 
stiff short reed on either side, 
down which I had to follow. 
At last I rushed him, he tried 
to jink when I should have 
had him, but the reeds were 
too strong for him and he 
rolled head over heels right 
under Fop’s legs, and as we 
galloped over him I drove my 
spear down at him, but unfor- 
tunately only into the ground 
an inch to one side of him. He 
went straight back down the 
track, right into Hutchins, 
who was some sixty or seventy 
yards behind us. Hutchins 
got on to him, but could not 
spear him, and I had turned 
and caught him, and Fop’s 
head was alongside his knee, 
when he leant forward and 
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just pricked him, and the next 
second I was past him and 
rolled the pig over. It was a 
case of an inch and a second, 
and it was with difficulty the 
umpire could detect the sight 
of blood on the extreme tip of 
my adversary’s spear. 

It was no fault of Fop, who 
carried me brilliantly over very 
nasty ground after a wretched, 
little, jinking pig. I was the 
duffer, as I made sure I had 
him, and ought to, for I was 
never hustled. Such is the 
fortune of sport. 

Fop and I followed on from 
there to Cawnpore, but after 
winning our first heat we were 
put out in the second after a 
bad pig, by Chapman on our 
old Kadir antagonist, King 
Koffee, whom he had purchased 
from John Bullen. Though 
left three times in the finals 
Chapman was very unlucky in 
not securing a cup, as he was 
a keen pig-sticker and was for 
many years hon. secretary to 
the Cawnpore Tent Club, 
which he managed to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the Club 
and its visitors. He richly de- 
served one of those coveted 
trophies. 

The following year the 10th 
Hussars were in Afghanistan, 
and the next year I was at 
heme, and did not see the Kadir 
or Cawnpore again till many 
years afterwards, though I got 
some good sport pig-sticking 
in Bengal and other places. 
I have at times had a few days 
at pig over the black cotton 
soil, with its wide-gaping fis- 
sures, also among the cactus 
hedges, as well as in low rocky 
hills, where a horse can often 
hardly keep his legs. All these 


are very trying countries to 
hunt pig in, and not fair on 
the horses. Those that I have 
described are difficult enough. 
I fancy there are many more 
falls, comparatively, riding after 
pig than over a stiff hunting 
country or steeplechasing—at 
any rate, I found it so, I 
eventually found myself in 
command of the 8th Hussars 
at Meerut, when I again got 
some grand sport with pig in 
that glorious Kadir, though 
never another cup, nor did I 
ever again possess two such 
clinkers at it as Vivian and 
Fop. 

The two regiments with 
which I served in India—the 
10th and 8th Hussars—were 
very fortunate during their 
time there, the 10th carrying 
off the Kadir Cup I have de- 
scribed with Vivian, George 
Bryan (Buldoo) annexing two 
others. Cavendish and Bryan 
each won a Ganges Cup. For 
the 8th Hussars Clowes, Mahon, 
and Le Gallais won the Kadir, 
Mahon the Hog Hunters’ Cup 
also, and Vesey the Muttra Cup. 

Both these regiments are 
back again in India, the 10th 
Hussars at Rawal Pindi, a non- 
pig-sticking country ; but I am 
glad to say the sporting ele- 
ment is still strong in the regi- 
ment, much fostered by their 
present C.O., Col. Vaughan, 
who last year journeyed down 
to the Forbesganj district of 
Purneah, in Bengal, with some 
of his officers and others, making 
a party of eight spears, with 
thirty-two horses. They were 
fortunate in finding a country 
that had not been hunted for 
years, and was overrun by pig 
within a small radius, in fact 
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too much so. In the twenty- 
two days in which they were 
out they killed one hundred 
and eighty boars. How pleased 
the villagers must have been! 
Of the eight men, one was hors 
de combat four days; another 
three days, and afterwards could 
only use his spear in his left 
hand; and two others seven 
days each. Of the thirty-two 
horses, two were killed, five 
severely and seven slightly cut 
by pig, two broken down, and 
six stubbed and staked, and 
only one, Mr Wienholt’s Feu-de- 
joie, went through the twenty- 
two days without a mishap. 
There are some who assert that 
pig-sticking is a tame and one- 
sided sport, and that a pig is 
mobbed to death by a lot of 
men on horseback with spears, 
who run no risk themselves 
and give the pig no chance. 
The marvellous record I have 
quoted above should convince 
these sceptics that the mighty 
boar is no mean antagonist, and 
that the hunting of him is at- 
tended with some danger to his 
pursuers. 

The 8th Hussars have only 
this year arrived at Lucknow. 
They are a sporting lot, with a 
sportsman, Col. Deare, at their 
head, and an old 8th Hussar, 
General Mahon, who is second 
to none in soldiering or sport, 
in command of the Lucknow 
Division, so I feel sure they also 
will quickly re-establish the ex- 
cellent record their predecessors 
gained in the country. 

_I trust these little descrip- 
tions may give some real idea 
of the wild boar, and the ex- 
citement and pleasure that can 
be obtained in the pursuit of 
him ; some idea of the different 
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varieties of ground in which 
he is hunted; what riding a 
young galloping pig in the 
Kadir grass—through which 
you have, not to ride, but to 
race him—really means, and 
also conjure up visions of the 
old grey boar when he is 
brought to bay, 


‘* And game to the last, with defiant eye, 
In silent courage he faces to die.” 


In pig-sticking many sports 
are combined—racing, steeple- 
chasing, hunting, and (is it 
not sport?) fighting—and all 
Indian sportsmen agree that 


‘*The noblest sport in that sporting land 
Is a boar in front and a spear in hand.” 


Ah! I wonder how many 
good sportsmen and good pals, 
who rode well and true after 
pig, and helped to swell those 
choruses with me in years 
gone by, under those glorious 
Eastern stars, after a grand 
day’s sport, have gone to their 
rest since ‘“Crooky” wrote 
those inspiring verses of his, 
Some have fallen at their 
country’s call, some have been 
taken as an offering to sport, 
some by ordinary accident, 
some carried off by fell dis- 
ease and some through length 
of days, but one and all, I 
feel sure, never through their 
lives forgot the enchantment of 
those days; and to us, well— 


‘When age has weakened manhood’s 
powers, 
And every nerve unbraced, 
Those scenes of joy will still be ours, 
On Memory’s tablets traced. 
And with the friends whom death has 
spared, 
When youth’s wild course is run, 
We'll tell of the chases we have shared 
And the tushes we have won.” 


T. A. St QUINTIN. 























ONE BATTERSEA WARD. 


BY A BATTERSEA CANVASSER. 


**T had rather be their servant in my way 
Than sway with them in theirs.” 


WHEN I turned into the first 
street I had been bidden to 
canvass—with my heart in my 
mouth and my canvassing- 
cards well inside my muff,—I 
saw a large stout man stand- 
ing on the edge of the pave- 
ment, looking out upon the 
world with an exceedingly 
humorous and benevolent coun- 
tenance. When he glanced 
round and saw me, there came 
a comprehending twinkle into 
his grey eye. 

“You a canvasser?” he said 
politely. 

“Yes,” said 1; “are you?” 

“T don’t wait for no elections 
to go a-canvassing,” said the 
stout man, smiling. “I’m al- 
ways about, I am. You a 
Unionist ?” 

“Yes,” said I; “are you?” 

Goin’ to begin with me?” 
said the stout man, twinkling. 
“That ’ud be a waste of time. 
I’ve been a Unionist sixty 
year. I thought you was a 
Unionist.” 

“Why ?” said I. 

“Well, I didn’t think you 
was a Suffragette, any “ow,” 
said the stout man evasively. 
“There was one come along 
this way yesterday in a billy- 
cock ’at and a tiger-skin.” 

I endeavoured to conjure up 
the vision of a cross between 
a Bacchus and a stable-help 


—~Coriolanus. 


this description appeared to 
indicate, and the stout man 
said,— 

“They aggeravate the people, 
them wimming, though they 
say they’re workin’ for us, [ 
know the people down ’ere, 
I’ve been sixty year in 
Battersea.” 

“Then you must also know,” 
said I, “whether we’re going to 
get in or not?” 

The stout man looked up 
and down the street, twinkling 
meditatively. 

“Tt’s early days to say yet,” 
he said. ‘Shirley Benn’s done 
well down ’ere these last four 
years. He’s always in the 
place, any’ow, which is more 
than Burns is. But I go about, 
I go about, an’ I ’ear ’em 
talking.” 

“What do you hear them 
say?” said I. 

“Well, there's a lot of 
Socialists down this way,” 
said the stout man. 

“But they’ve issued that 
manifesto,” said I, surprised. 

“So they ’ave,” said the 
stout man. “They’ve issued 
a manifesto.” 

“And they say they aren't 
going to vote at all,” said I. 

“So they do,” said the stout 
man, with his benevolent smile. 
“They say they aren’t goin’ to 
vote at all, of course. Where 
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are you goin’ a-canvassin’, if I 
may arsk?” 

I gave him my cards, and he 
looked through them. 

“T’yve never canvassed be- 
fore,” I remarked. 

“Oh, you won’t matter much 
either way,” said the stout man 
reassuringly. “Canvassers ain’t 
much use. But that’s a good 
street. They'll be all right to 
you. You'll find seme this way 
and some that—an’ some sick 
of both ways, an’ sayin’ it’s six 
of one an’ ’alf a dozen of the 
other, an’ they won’t vote for 
neither.” 

“And what shall I say to 
those?” said I. 

“You tell ’em that them’s 
the two ’alf-dozens as don’t 
make twelve,” said the stout 
man twinkling, as he grasped 
my hand in farewell. “ Well, 
I expect I shall see you again. 
I’m orften lookin’ round me at 
this corner.” 

That was the first lead I 
received into the labyrinth 
of Battersea politics from Mr 
Harry Huggle, but it was not 
the last. I had always to pass 
his corner on my way back 
from my committee-rooms, and 
he was nearly always at it, 
looking round him. 

My first official interview 
was with a placid old Con- 
servative in a wide, low- 
ceilinged old room, like an old 
farm parlour, and very unlike 
most of the Battersea sitting- 
rooms I saw later. It held 
furniture, china, and brasses 
which had been in his family 
for years, and he told me why 
he'd “never took up with the 
Socialists nor never would do. 
When you've got a thing or 
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two of your own,” he said, 
“you don’t care if a man ’as 
a thing or two of is own. You 
don’t want ‘is things. Why 
should you? ’E ain’t got yours.” 

That trait of human nature 
lies at the root of the “small 
ownership” cure for Socialism ; 
but the trait that lies at the 
root of some Socialism goes 
deeper yet, as I was to find 
later. 

My second interview, or 
rather the second of which I 
have record, was with a young 
man who, in the words of Mr 
Huggle, was sick of both sides. 
He had a lodger’s vote, a gener- 
ally unbiassed and reckless air, 
and no coat. Fetched to the 
door, he immediately reposed 
himself against it and gazed 
darkly into the street. 

“T am so sorry to disturb 
you,” said I, with that sincere 
but confused apology which 
was, throughout the campaign, 
all I ever achieved in the way 
of an “opening,” in spite of 
much earnest thought on the 
subject; “but I thought per- 
haps you wouldn’t mind talk- 
ing things over. Could you, 
perhaps—would you tell me— 
have you come to a decision 
yet about the question of this 
election ?” 

‘““Me mind’s poisoned,” said 
the young man, continuing to 
gaze darkly into the street. 

I was somewhat taken aback 
by the depth of the gloom of 
this remark, but after a mo- 
ment I thought it best to 
ignore it and try again. “Are 
you perhaps a Liberal?” said 
I gently. 

“Me mind’s poisoned,” said 
the young man. 
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“Perhaps you haven’t yet 
quite decided?” said I cheer- 
fully. 

‘‘Me mind’s poisoned,” said 
the young man sternly. 

I gave up the struggle. 
“Well, I’m very sorry,” I re- 
marked. 

“Ah!” said the young man 
with indescribable significance. 

“TI am indeed,” said I earn- 
estly. 

“J don’ care which side 
gets in,” he said. “Me mind’s 
poisoned.” 

I urged him to tell me what 
had poisoned it, and after a 
little, in the profoundest gloom, 
he consented. It was a story 
I was to hear only too often in 
the coming campaign. He had 
been out of work for weeks, and 
had tramped far and near—to 
find at last a job which he 
had thought was going to last, 
and he had been “chucked” 
the previous Saturday because 
trade was so slack, with him 
not out of debt yet from the 
first long search, and a wife 
and two children to keep,—he 
didn’t care which side got in, 
for they neither of them seemed 
able to get a man work. It 
soothed and cheered him to tell 
me his astonishment and in- 
dignation at such a state of 
things. 

“You a Unionist!” he said 
suddenly, glancing at me; and 
indeed in the interest and con- 
cern of his story I had for- 
gotten for the moment that I 
was, 


“Yes,” said I. “Are you?” 


“Tt’s the first time I’ve ’ad 
a vote at all,” he said, smiling 
foolishly. 

“It’s the first time I’ve can- 
vassed,”’ said I, 
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“What's made you take to 
it?” said he. 

“You,” said I, “and such ag 
you,” and I plunged headlong, 

In spite of himself, a self- 
conscious smile kept breaking 
out upon his boyish face as 
he leant against the door-post 
and gazed into the street, and 
strove to listen to me with 
the dignity befitting an elector 
being appealed to for his vote, 
“T don’t mind tellin’ you that 
I think I’m goin’ to vote 
Unionist,” he assured me 
graciously at last. “If it’s 
any pleasure to you to know 
it, I dessay I shall very prob’ly 
vote Unionist. In fact’—ina 
burst of cheerful friendliness— 
“T don’t know but what you 
mayn’t as well mark me down 
Unionist at once if it gives 
you any pleasure.” 

So we shook hands warmly, 
and I wished him good luck 
and better days. But when I 
had walked a little way, and 
the enthusiasm of proselytising 
had slightly cooled down, I 
reluctantly but firmly marked 
him “doubtful.” I could not 
help fearing that if I could so 
easily work him from his pois- 
oned mind, poor boy, some one 
else might come along and as 
easily work him back again; 
and there is no doubt but that 
it is certainly a shorter step 
to Socialism than to Unionism 
for a poisoned mind. So I 
marked him “doubtful”; and 
there were many like him. 

At the commencement of the 
campaign I consulted the stout 
man at the corner on my un- 
certainty as to what might be 
called “openings.” “It’s so 
difficult to know how to begin,” 
I explained. 
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“The sorft answer,” said Mr 
Huggle oracularly, “ain’t no 
use to a canvasser. What ’e 
wants is a sorft kick-orf.” 

“That’s what I feel,” said I. 
“A good beginning is half the 
battle.” 

“On the other ’and,” said 
Mr Huggle, “it ain’t much use 
unless it’s the larst ’alf.” 

The third interview was with 
my first real Socialist, whom 
it still makes me breathless to 
remember. The day I met him 
I saw, while I was canvassing, 
a board on the wall of some 
Socialist headquarters, and on 
the board was one of John 
Burns’s posters with his pro- 
gramme and appeal. A huge 
thick black stroke, almost but 
not quite obscuring the words, 
had been drawn across it from 
corner to corner, and under- 
neath was a paper with those 
words printed on it by hand, 
“Not even this black mark can 
blot out the black record of 
John Burns, once member for 
Battersea.” In the same street, 
a little farther on, I saw one 
of John Burns’s blue window- 
cards, which were afterwards 
to become so familiar and so 
significant to me that I used 
to dream horrifying dreams 
about them. This one had the 
customary legend over John 
Burns’s face, “Trusted, tried, 
and true,”—but the inhabitants 
of the house had divided the 
card between “and” and 
“true,” and had inserted a 
large “un.” It was while pon- 
dering these strange sights that 
I fell upon my Socialist. He 
had a tidy little house and a 
servant girl, the first I saw in 
my ward. She fetched him to 
me in @ sort of pallid hurry, 
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and he came striding down the 
passage, a tall, thin man with 
smouldering eyes, and the kind 
of bristling unsoothed hair that 
I saw so often erect on the 
Radical brow in Battersea that 
I believe it indicates the real 
psychological reason why Radi- 
cals are Radicals at all. “Come 
in, madam, come in,” he said 
courteously and commandingly, 
and he held open a door, found 
a chair for me, and before I 
could so much as think we 
were seated opposite each other 
in his dwelling, with all the 
doors shut, plunged in the pro- 
foundest of arguments. 








“The Lords ” said he, 

“The Lords ” gaid I. 

“And as for Tariff Re- 
form——” said he. 

“The provisions of the Bud- 
get——” said I. 


“The Budget, madam,” he 
said, simply hurling himself 
upon me at the word, “is the 
second Magna Charta of the 
people.” 

“Well, don’t forget that the 
Peers gave you the first,” 
said I. 

He had forgotten it. You 
could see that by the sudden 
fixity of eye with which he 
recollected it. “And now,” 
said I, hurriedly rushing on my 
advantage, “they give you the 
chance of a greater Magna 
Charta still, for it will estab- 
lish the right of the English 
to England - 

“The Budget will do that, 
thank you, madam,” said he 
meaningly. “It will force the 
Peers to sell their iniquitous 
holdings, and then there will 
be enough English soil to sup- 
port the English people with- 
out any Tariff Reform.” 
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“That’s the first time I’ve 
heard the true object of the 
Budget so honestly acknow- 
ledged,” said I; “but what in 
Heaven’s name is the use of 
putting the people on the land 
unless you make a market for 
the land’s produce? and you 
won’t do that without protec- 
tion.” 

“Give the people their 
rights,” said he, “and they’ll 
need no protection.” 

“Give the workmen a 
chance,” said I, “and they 
can’t have it without.” 

“ A chance!” he cried. “It 
is Capital— Capital in the 
hands of a ruling class that 
alene deprives them of their 
chances. Capital, the curse of 
the age——” 

“Tt is that,” said I, “but 
you have to be extraordinarily 
careful in dealing with it, 
nevertheless, or else there'd 
be none left.” 

“We ask for nothing better,” 
he said fiercely. 

“You certainly couldn’t ask 
for anything less,” said I. 
“For any one of you,” and we 
paused to take breath. 

I had been warned that the 
keener Radicals would try and 
keep me talking so as to pre- 
vent me from being at work 
elsewhere, and would pretend 
to be waverers so that I might 
waste time and energy in en- 
deavouring to convince them. 
This man was no waverer, but 
I thought he might be the other 
thing, so I said, “ Are you wast- 
ing my time on purpose?” 

“T am not,” said he, as 
though he scorned the notion 
of such a trick. 

‘It is a waste of time, never- 
theless,” said I. “You are a 
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Socialist by temperament, [I 
could never convert you.” 

“T could more easily convert 
you, madam,” he said, with ex- 
traordinary energy, “and I 
should like to try.” 

“T’m a Unionist by tempera- 
ment,” said I. “ Are you going 
to vote for John Burns?” 

He told me, with the same 
smouldering vigour, that he 
was, and that so would every 
Socialist in Battersea worth 
the name. 

“In spite of your mani- 
festo?” I asked. 

He replied that the mani- 
festo was a public protest, a 
necessary indication of their 
position towards a man who 
had betrayed them, but that he 
and others with him did not 
consider it need bind them in- 
dividually. 

‘The Government,” he added, 
“has not betrayed us. Never 
in the history of Socialism 
have we had a chance of voting 
for so socialistic a piece of legis- 
lation as this Budget, or so 
socialistic an issue as the down- 
fall of the Lords. We are 
working to ensure that every 
waverer in Battersea shall vote 
Liberal, John Burns or no 
John Burns.” 

“Are they wavering?” 
said I. 

“Yes,” he said, with burn- 
ing eyes, “they are. On Tariff 
Reform as well as John Burns. 
Friends of mine who never 
wavered before. But they'll 
come in in the end.” 

I pondered both these items 
of news in silence. Then I 
said— 

“Well, I hope you’re wrong,” 
and he said with a kind of 
passionate finality— 
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“Madam, the Budget must 
ass and the people must rule.” 

“ Would I be here bothering 
you for your vote unless you 
did rule?” said I. That took 
him aback for the moment, 
and he was unable toe help 
laughing. He told me more of 
Socialism in that half-hour 
than I ever knew before, and 
I could only sit silent and be- 
hold with interest the unfold- 
ing of the most stupendous 
selfishness there is in life—the 
selfishness, not of the man who 
wants everything, but of the 
man who can only see one 
thing. The “necessity for ad- 
justment,” which is the only 
reason for a Government at all, 
was a thing he had never heard 
of. Of the claims and relations 
of the million strata, castes, 
classes, kinds, countries, na- 
tions, and races that go to 
make Great Britain; of all the 
great inter-dependent  in- 
terests—the religions, trades, 
moralities, traditions, preju- 
dices, acts, treaties, obliga- 
tions, crafts, and relationships 
foreign or domestic — which 
must be balanced if justice, 
even approximately, is to be 
done, he saw nothing; and no- 
body could show them to him. 
He did not even see his own 
class. He saw nothing but one 
detached disconnected ideal, 
that had neither roots in life 
nor relationship with fact; 
and one level of English so- 
ciety, which he spoke of alter- 
nately as “the poor” when it 
deserved nothing like so wide 
a designation, or “the people” 
when he meant but a fraction 
of them. He seemed to me to 
be the direct and inevitable 
result of a teaching that forces 





sight without showing what 
to look at—that aims at rous- 
ing the brain and awakening 
the imagination without mak- 
ing any attempt at the forma- 
tion of character. Of one kind 
of ignoble nature, such a 
teaching makes the commoner 
kind of Socialist; of one kind 
of nobler nature, such as that 
of this man, it makes his kind of 
Socialist. Education is not the 
perception of facts: it is the per- 
ception of the relation of facts. 

He showed me his view, and 
to the best of my ability I en- 
sured that he should see mine. 
He said that the Lords had 
always crushed the people, and 
I said that anyway they had 
now given the people a chance 
of crushing them, and obliged 
him to perceive the point be- 
fore he passed it. He said all 
men should be equal, and I 
said I thanked God _ they 
weren't and never could be. 
He said the hereditary prin- 
ciple must be entirely abol- 
ished; I said I thought re- 
cent events proved that the 
chance of Providence was likely 
to be quite as wise as the 
choice of man, especially when 
there was a public opinion and 
a tradition as to the duties of 
a great position towards the 
State growing higher every 
year in this country. He said 
the Commons could rule alone, 
and I said that if he thought 
that the people elected by such 
electors as his next-door neigh- 
bour, for instance, who had 
never seen further than the 
Battersea tenement-house op- 
posite his own and never 
would, could rule such races 
as are joined together under 
our flag, he showed he knew 
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as little of these races as his 
neighbour did. But he beat 
me down with the passion of 
his feelings, as you can do 
when feelings alone inspire 
you and knowledge never 
checks you with its hint of the 
other side. All he said I heard 
again and again in the Batter- 
sea streets. I listened te most 
of it in silence. I wanted to 
learn what he was like. But, 
when I rose to depart, I said— 

“Admit before I go that 
every one of those electors who 
you say are wavering here 
now between Tariff Reform 
and the Budget is a separate 
justification, whichever way he 
decides, of the Lords’ action in 
referring the Budget to the 

le.” 

“T will admit nothing of the 
kind,” he said fiercely. 

“You must, if you’re honest,” 
I said. “If people take the 
chance of weighing a thing, 
it shows they hadn’t already 
decided upon it, doesn’t it? 
And you wouldn’t have a 
measure forced on a single 
poor man in this country, 
would you, before he had had 
a chance of saying whether he 
wanted it or no? The people 
must rule, you know, mustn’t 
they ?” 

He hesitated, wavered, broke 
down, and laughed again, his 
odd, unwilling, engaging laugh, 
and said, “You carry the war 
into the enemy’s country, 
madam.” 

“T did not know that I had 
met an enemy,” I said. So we 
shook hands. I never found 
out who he was, yet I think he 
must have been a Socialist of 
note, from the way he spoke of 
influencing the other Socialists. 
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I visited over fifty houses after 
his that day, and when I got 
back to my committee - rooms 
I could not remember which 
had been his card. For all his 
bitter vehemence and headlong 
conviction, he was never per- 
sonal or discourteous; however 
hard he hit, he always spoke in 
the manner of a man remember- 
ing that he was speaking to 
@ woman; he was profoundly 
honest, and he had a sense of 
humour, however unwilling, 
These attributes I invariably 
found among the Socialists of 
which he was the type. But 
they were Socialists because 
they believed that Socialism 
meant justice to a down-trodden 
world, and they are men for 
whom the cure indicated by my 
old Conservative and his be- 
longings is none, “Small 
Holdings” offer no remedy to 
such asthey. It is not “posses- 
sions ” they envy ; it is “‘ differ- 
ences” they deny, and differ- 
ences are eternal. There was 
one other attribute, the symp- 
toms of which they almost all 
had in common, and that was an 
overwrought nervous system. 
I longed to give some of them 
bromide and take them walking 
in a wood. When I tentatively 
told the stout man that one 
Socialist, anyhow, did not seem 
to think the Socialist manifesto 
so binding as our party seemed 
to be thinking it was, it did 
not appear to be news to him. 

“This ’ere election,” said Mr 
Huggle, “is a more muddled 
business than ever I see, You 
ain’t only got a lot of people 
of different minds as is usual, 
but you’ve got a lot of people 
of two minds each. There is 
the Irish, as wants the Union- 
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ists for their religion, and the 
Liberals for "Ome Rewle; there’s 
the Socialists as wants Benn 
because they ’ate Burns, and 
Burns because ’e means ‘down 
with the Lords’; there’s the 
loafers as wants the Liberals 
because they mean free meals 
and pensions, and the Unionists 
because they don’t mean less 
beer ; there’s ’undrids as wants 
the Unionists because of Tariff 
Reform, and the Liberals be- 
cause of everything else. It’s 
a rare muddle. There’s that 
number of things before the 
country that there’s nothink 
before the country at all, an’ 
whichever side gets in, nobody 
ll be certing what it was they 
was put in for so that everybody 
ll be able to be certing it was 
for the thing they want them- 
selves. You mark my words. 
When this election’s over and 
done with, we shan’t be no 
nearer a Government than we 
was before—if as near.” 
Without generalising 80 
widely as Mr Huggle at the 
corner, I certainly found my 
own small field of action “a 
rare muddle.” I call it a small 
field of action, but it had to 
cover all England and half the 
world. Nearly every fresh 
doorstep meant a fresh sub- 
ject, and you had to be ready 
to keep your head and defend 
your footing without ever 
knowing in what field it was 
going to be. Home Rule, Rail- 
ways, Christianity, the Peers, 
Tariff Reform, Larks Clubs, the 
Poor Law, Education, Social- 
ism, Motors, Social Reform, the 
Church, Finance, the Chapel, 
Fishing Rights, the Budget, 
Machinery, the Patent Laws, 
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black bread, English history 
since John, the Irish, the Ger- 
mans, the Welsh, the Americans, 
the French, the Colonies, the 
Navy, and Norwegian doors— 
these were a few of the subjects 
upon all of which you had to 
know enough to talk, without 
being silly, to men who had 
special experience of, or special 
prejudices against, one of them. 
Luckily, those who travel a 
country see many hills, where 
the man who lives on one hill 
sees only his own; and it is not 
the details of each hill but the 
relationship of each hill to the 
landscape that matters most in 
an election, and that you must 
try and make each man see— 
which fact frequently saved the 
situation and left one still a 
theme. 

Some of my interviews were 
very brief, such as those with 
the old-established Unionists. 

“You for Benn? Som I. 
Mark me ‘for’”—and a 
mutual smile and nod, and no 
more time wasted. But the 
briefest interview of which I 
have a record was with a man 
of whose politics I still know 
nothing. I knocked, and he 
came shuffling to the door, 
opened it, looked forth, and 
said, doubtless with a view to 
shortening the interview, “I’ve 
a cold in the ’ead.” 

“Try cinnamon,” said I with 
interest before I could think. 

“ All right, I will,” he replied 
gratefully—and shut the door, 
leaving me collecting myself 
blankly on the doorstep. I 
heard no steps inside, and I 
believe he was collecting him- 
self as blankly within, and 
wondering one” he had 
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better reopen the door or not. 
Then there was the querulously 
superior and patronising old 
man who talked with con- 
descending smiles through a 
crack, holding the door so as 
to be ready to close it the 
instant he had a chance. 

‘‘No, I ’aven’t decided. No, 
I don’t suppose anything you 
say ill be likely to ’elp me. 
No, I’m afraid you being a 
woman can’t ’ardly understand 
the difficulty I find myself in, 
thankyou. Yes, it’s over Tariff 
Reform. What I’ve always 
said is, Tariff Reform’s busi- 
ness. That’s what Tariff Re- 
form is. And what I’ve always 
said is, leave business to busi- 
ness men. When I see every 
business man in the country 
agreeing on Tariff Reform, 
what I said was, then let it 
be Tariff Reform, if I am a 
Liberal. ‘I’m not a business 
man, I said. ‘I don’t under- 
stand it.’ ‘These are business 
men, I said. ‘They do under- 
stand it. The money’s got to 
be found, so Tariff Reform let 
it be,’ I said. And now there 
comes along this Budget. 
That’s my difficulty. But you 
bein’ a woman can’t ’ardly 
understand it, of course.” 

“Well, but if you are in 
favour of Tariff Reform be- 
cause all the business men 
approve of it,” said I, “you 
ought to know what to think 
of a Budget of which practi- 
cally all the business men in 
England disapprove.” 

“Oh, I know what to think 
of it,” said the old man, smiling 
politely through a lessening 
crack ; “the Budget isn’t busi- 
ness at all. It’s principle.” 
“It surely was supposed to 
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be a business measure, wasn’t 
it?” said I, somewhat taken 
aback. 

“Nothing of the sort,” said 
the old man, smiling again his 
amused smile at my ignorance, 
“Certainly not. Nothing could 
be less like it, nor meant to 
be; the Budget’s a principle— 
a Christian principle—such as 
‘Give all thy goods untoe the 
poor,’ or ‘All are equal in the 
sight of Gawd.’ It’s not busi- 
ness at all, nor meant to be, 
That’s my difficulty. I’ve no 
wish to vote against Tariff 
Reform when all the business 
men in the country say it’s 
the right thing; but principle 
comes before business to a Bible 
Christian. But you bein’ a 
woman can’t ’ardly understand 
it, of course. I think I'll shut 
the door, if you don’t mind. 
I’m in a draught.” 

I suppose there was an answer 
to that old man, but I could not 
find one. Generally, however 
badly I had been worsted in 
an argument, I was struck by 
an admirable answer about 
two streets off, but I could 
think of none on this occasion 
even when I had walked five. 
Being a woman, I could hardly 
understand it. Then there was 
my interview with the one de- 
liberately insulting and vio- 
lently insolent elector in Bat- 
tersea, whose name was Howell. 
With the first door that had 
opened to me in my ward, I 
had, as a matter of fact, found 
myself in the midst of a familiar 
life, and among friends; the 
caste I knew in the country 
I met again in the town, its 
characteristics greatly emphas- 
ised, but otherwise unchanged. 
Whether in a Kentish lane or 
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a Battersea back street the 
people are the same, and be- 
hind each door Anarchists, 
Socialists, and Radicals re- 
solved themselves into men and 
women whose nature, whatever 
its trend at the moment, I had 
known and understood else- 
where, and could again. But 
yet, throughout the campaign, 
the thing remained an effort. 
I had never before come in con- 
tact with the London working 
classes ; and though behind the 
last door I might always leave 
a friend, I never could com- 
pletely rid myself of the nerv- 
ousness which must be familiar 
to every canvasser, lest behind 
the next, where lay the still 
unknown, might not lie also 
the deliberately discourteous 
and defiant,—such as I had 
been warned against by trem- 
ulous ladies who knew nothing 
of the matter, and such as I 
sould not hope to soften, or 
control, or even shame into 
friendliness. Therefore, when 
I at last met Mr Howell and 
faced the dreadful glare of 
his contemptuous eye across his 
door-step, I felt like the lady 
who found a burglar under her 
bed after looking for him in 
vain for forty years, and said, 
“Oh, there you are at last!” If 
he had only known, I was as 
apologetic as the angriest man 
could have wished. It seemed 
to me to the end of the cam- 
paign an unwarrantable thing 
to walk up to a man’s house 
without being invited, and talk 
to him without his having in- 
dicated any desire to talk to 
me; but Mr Howell gave me no 
chance of explaining how un- 
warrantable I thought it, or 
how humbly grateful I felt 
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when people were polite to me. 
His wife, a large, sullen, re- 
bellious-looking woman, would 
have warned me to flee had she 
had the chance, but Mr Howell 
pushed her out of the road and 
planted himself, a little fierce 
grey man, on the door-step. 

‘<T’m deaf and dumb, I am,” 
he said. There was no mis- 
taking his intention. Insolence 
hardened his face and glared 
out of his eyes. Such was the 
fury of his rudeness that it 
utterly disconcerted me, and I 
lost my head. 

‘* Ts he?” I said to the wife, 
smiling with conciliatory con- 
fusion and uncertainty. She 
stood by in a sort of sullen 
discomfort, evidently hating 
the whole thing and him into 
the bargain. 

“ Tse,” mimicked Mr Howell, 
with indescribable fierceness. 
“Yes, ’e iss I’m deaf and 
dumb, I am. I always shell 
be when sech as you come 
along. Want to ear what 
a dumb man thinks of sech 
as you?” 

What more he said I do not 
know, for the worst of boing 
extremely sensitive is that a 
real intentional rudeness and 
rebuff disconcerts and confuses 
one so that one does not grasp 
anything very clearly for a 
minute or so. Afterwards I 
realised that he must have 
become a little ashamed and 
disconcerted himself, for he 
tailed off in his loud remarks, 
and, instead of glaring in- 
solently at me, glared at the 
wall opposite him. But I was 
denied the comfort of perceiv- 
ing that at the moment. I 
said confusedly, “You are the 
first man in Battersea who has 
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been uncivil to me,” which was 
a singularly weak remark to 
make; and I then retreated 
down the garden, trying to 
smile, and studying my cards 
with a preoccupied air as 
though I had already half for- 
gotten him and was thinking 
of the next man. 

“ Uncivil,’” shouted Mr 
Howell. “Yes, an’ I always 
will be uncivil ” After 
which I heard no more. I got 
out into the street still smiling ; 
but it was a dreadful rout; and 
as soon as I was out of sight I 
felt so crushed I could have 
wept. This was the only dis- 
courtesy I experienced in Bat- 
tersea. Then there were inter- 
views with the commoner kind 
of Socialists, —the Socialists 
who hate others having what 
they have not, or being what 
they can never be; the kind 
for whom “Small Holdings” 
would be a cure, or rather a 
preventive. Their great stand- 
by was, “ We’re all equal in the 
sight of Gawd,” which they 
considered to be a great and 
unanswerable remark; and it 
put them much out of counten- 
ance when I was wont to reply, 
with some asperity, for they 
were often silly, that not in the 
sight of the clearest - sighted 
judge on earth could there be 
such stupendous and unalter- 
able differences between man 
and man as in the clear sight 
of God, and that in such differ- 
ences the outer differences be- 
gan, and would continue, so 
beginning, to the end. Mr 
Huggle said, “ J met an Ameri- 
can once, Lorfty, ’e was. 





‘Come over to the States and 
we'll show you there ’ow men 
should treat men,’ ’e told me. 
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‘ All men is equal in the States,’ 
"essays tome. ‘I should think 
it’s very likely,’ said I to ’em 
kind. ‘It oughter be quite 
easily managed over there, of 
course,’ I said to ’im. ‘ They 
don’t talk to servants there as 
if they was a different kind of 
person to theirselves, like they 
do ’ere,’’e told me. ‘ Nothink 
in the world would make me 
more uncomfortable than to 
talk to my butler as if ’e was a 
different sort of man to myself, 
says ’e, proud. ‘Jusso,’ says I, 
‘Very natchral,’ says I, ap- 
provin’. ‘Because ’e generally 
isn’t, ef course,’ says I.” 

As the campaign went on 
the interviews became longer. 
Men’s minds seemed pulled two 
ways, and they seized every 
opportunity of discussion. At 
“half-time ” the thing was still 
a toss-up, and my own hopes 
were high. I had reason to 
think that the Socialists were 
not “‘coming in,” as my first 
Socialist had declared they 
would. But Mr Huggle would 
never say anything but “I go 
about, I go about, and I ’ear 
’em talkin’.” We had very few 
canvassers in our ward. One 
other lady besides myself came 
the second week, giving every 
other day out of a busy life, 
and travelling a weary journey 
by ’bus and train to do so. The 
others were business and work- 
ing men who, in any event, 
could only give odd hours and 
their evenings. Now I know 
nothing of election work, and my 
own place in this election was 
so humble that many avenues 
of knowledge were closed to 
me. I saw no ward and no 
committee-rooms except my 
own. My opinion is non- 
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oficial and unknown of 
Battersea politicians. But to 
one to whom the thing was 
not a campaign but a crusade, 
the experience was arresting. 
The two business men in charge 
of my committee-rooms, and 
consequently of me, were keen 
Unionists,—able, enthusiastic 
men,—who turned their place 
of business at personal sacrifice 
into committee-rooms during 
the election, and at whose most 
hospitable and kindly hearth 
many a tired canvasser, myself 
included, has rested aching feet 
and dried drenched skirts after 
a wet night’s round. I had 
thought that all would have 
been as they and their family— 
as keen, as clever, as anxious. 
But they were exceptions. 
While the geniality, the kind- 
ness, and the humour of those 
committee-rooms were pleasant 
things to experience, and will 
be for ever pleasant things to 
remember, the intentness, the 
haste, the determination, and 
the passion which the moment 
seemed to me to need, and 
which I knew were character- 
ising the work of the other 
side, I did not find in them, 
except in one or two instances. 
People would come in and out, 
look at the posters, wait about, 
turn over the cards, discuss the 
chances of the day, laugh and 
talk, or argue strenuously. 
Sometimes they would then go 
canvassing. Sometimes they 
would see the notice of 
a meeting that night, and 
with the remark, “Oh, I 


think T’ll go and hear so and 
80,” would go to hear him. It 
seemed to me that there were 
plenty of people to go to the 
meetings to hear so and so. 
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There were not so many to 
canvass alone in the dark and 
rain, in ill-lit little streets 
blue with John Burns’s 
window-cards, Yet it was my 
impression that the battles of 
England were being fought 
just then, not at the well- 
stewarded, well-ticketed, big 
meetings, but in the ill-lit little 
back streets, in the wind and 
the dark, all over the country. 
They were being fought there 
in one Battersea ward, at any 
rate; and while for the one 
cause a whole army of self- 
constituted lieutenants was 
fighting strenuously and in- 
cessantiy, for the other there 
was no such army. It was not 
till I had been working among 
the people for some time that I 
began to see the cause of this, 
and that my heart gradually 
ceased to be bitter within me. 
The difference lies in the differ- 
ence between the two tempera- 
ments,—the Liberal and the 
Unionist,—and it will never be 
overcome, for it is fundamental. 
Neither need it be. There are 
greater influences at work in 
the tolerance, the placidity, and 
the quiescence of the Unionist 
than there are in the activities 
and the heat of the Liberal. 
The one element is never ex- 
pended. It persists for ever 
in the same form in the life 
of the race. The other rises, 
expands, takes a hundred 
forms, reaches a furious height 
—and dies down, back again 
into the race, as surely as 
falling fountain-water mingles 
with the lake. The Unionist 
never can, and never will, 
adopt the methods of his op- 
ponent—I think I may be 
forgiven if I add, Thank God. 
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To explain and defend and 
assert and attack are con- 
trary to his nature. What 
he does, when he is a work- 
ing man, is to listen and 
meditate; what he does, when 
he is a leisured man, is to 
weigh; what he does, when 
he is a leader of men, is to 
balance,— and the curious re- 
sult is that more rarely for 
an English Unionist than for 
any other type of man in the 
world does there follow at 
the heels of Tolerance the 
angel, Compromise the cur. If 
Unionism is only to succeed by 
its exponents taking to Lloyd- 
Georgism, then Unionism is 
doomed. Neither the middle- 
class Unionist among the work- 
ing men, nor the working man 
Unionist among his fellows, 
can take to methods which, 
if he could exercise them, 
would mean that he had the 
nature of a Liberal. There 
is no need. For the great 
laws underlying Unionism, in 
opposition to the great senti- 
ments underlying Liberalism, 
the stars fight in their courses 
—not by miraculously pausing 
in their orbits, but by calmly 
pursuing them. The thing 
rights itself. When the work- 
ing man discovers, for in- 
stance, that making the middle 
classes poorer results not in 
his growing richer but in his 
growing poorer himself, he 
will be brought nearer to a 
clear understanding of the 
truth of the situation than 
any anxious and conscious at- 
tempt at a better understand- 
ing on the part of the middle 
classes would bring him—even 
if one knew how to set about 
it, which personally I should 
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not have the faintest idea how 
to do. If we are what we 
should be, the thing happens 
by itself. It is not the middle 
classes that the workman needs 
to understand. It is life, 
Neither is it for one class 
that we need work. It is for 
the country. Let him under- 
stand the things for which 
the Unionists are fighting; 
there will be no need then 
to fight for the Unionists, 
It is not “Let us descend lest 
we perish!” that should be 
the cry among ourselves. The 
cry to him is all we need 
trouble about—“ Friend, come 
up higher!” 

It was not easy to get can- 
vassers for the Battersea cam- 
paign. Some said it was a 
forlorn-hope, and some rather 
hoped it wasn’t. These last 
said they had so “great a 
respect for John Burns.” 
Whether, if they had watched 
John Burns through his Bat- 
tersea campaign as I did, they 
would have found their respect 
for him continue quite so great 
as to outweigh their convic- 
tions, I do not know. At any 
rate, John Burns meant the 
Budget and “down with the 
Lords ” as much as any Liberal 
in England—and the personal 
point of view, either for Burns 
or Benn, is one beyond my com- 
prehension. However, there it 
was. As to the forlorn-hope, 
I know of at least two con- 
stituencies in England which 
were made forlorn-hopes simply 
and solely by being treated as 
such. To me, who knew that 
in Battersea there lay, not a 
campaign but a crusade, the 
thing was rather trying. Can- 
vassers were needed who, far 
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from descending to the Lib- 
eral methods, would work by 
methods even a few pegs higher 
than those we did adopt. In 
my ward it was my experi- 
ence that just so far as we 
descended in the way of vote- 
catching tricks, “more beer” 
posters, and “self-interest ” 
appeals, so far we lost our 
footing. So great a cause, so 
strong a case, so sensible and 
consistent a policy in all its 
contentions, no party ever had 
as we had then, and have 
now. We needed nothing more. 
The thing was to use it. The 
people both can, and will, 
“cgome up higher’’-—they wait 
for the man who shall dare 
bid them do it, the man who 
dares act on the fact that it 
is not by what is given it, any 
more than an individual, but 
by what is asked of it, that a 
nation rises to greatness. Such 
@ man came one night to 
Battersea—on one of the last 
nights of the election—to the 
triumphant vindication of the 
thing I say. He came from 
wider fields) He knew noth- 
ing of larks clubs and mani- 
festos. He did not cadge to 
the people. He called upon 
them. He gave them neither 
jokes nor statistics nor stories ; 
he gave them the blows they 
deserved, and the demand they 
could answer. They rose to 
him like one man. He said 
what I, a humble canvasser 
fresh come up from the streets 
where the people were talking, 
knew was the thing they were 
seeking to hear, and he an- 
swered what I knew they were 
asking. He used the whole of 
the Unionist policy—from the 
great conception of England 
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and Empire, its duties, its 
defence, and its incomparable 
opportunities—to the position, 
place, and advantage in it of 
every man before him; and to 
the last constructive and prac- 
tical detail of how to deal with 
those difficulties and guard 
against those dangers with 
which the people at that mo- 
ment—at this moment—are 
asking to be told whether it 
will be possible to deal, and 
which no man who so much 
as speaks of Tariff Reform 
should leave, or need leave, 
unmentioned, unadmitted, or 
unprovided for. A real orator 
does not speak his own mind: 
he speaks the people’s. He is 
fearless of it. He faces their 
doubts, gives voice to their ques- 
tions—and fire to their altars. 
He builds and bases his great 
argument on facts—he leaves 
not one assertion unproven, nor 
one limb unconnected,—but he 
knows that the greatest and 
completest argument on earth 
is dry bones and skeleton, un- 
less it has, naturally and in- 
trinsically, a great emotion 
belonging to it, and that it is 
his business to link both. A 
little policy is a policy either 
of uninspired facts or of un- 
supported emotions—or rather 
sentiments, for an unmoored 
and unrelated emotion degen- 
erates to a sentiment. But a 
great policy is both fact and 
emotion. Its plan is as sure 
of ultimate victory as the plan 
of God, for it has both body 
and soul. That is the strength 
of our policy at this moment— 
but as such it must be spoken. 
The people musi see the thing 
before they can answer its call. 
I heard nobody show it but this 
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man—not one,—for all the 
first-rank English speakers 
who came down to speak at 
the Battersea meetings. It 
was extraordinary and mad- 
dening to me, who had heard 
no political speakers before, 
to sit by and hear the same 
stupid smart things said, and 
the same reassurances to self- 
ishness made, and see the same 
great chance missed. None— 
not one, except this man— 
said, ‘“‘Friend, come up higher.” 
When will the Unionists cease 
anxiously replying to the 
war-cries of the Liberals, and, 
withdrawing to their own 
place, cry their own? Mean- 
while, the Liberals them- 
selves never ceased canvassing. 
Every Liberal in Battersea 
seemed a born canvasser, and 
it was clear they had been talk- 
ing, discussing, arguing, and 
attacking among themselves 
every moment of the last four 
years. Their temperament is 
one that cannot be easy unless 
it is proselytising, and it was 
the same thing with the women 
as the men. I remember one 
keen Conservative working- 
woman; I lost count of the 
keen Liberal working - women. 
One said to me, “You Mrs 
Shirley Benn?” 

“T regret to say I am not,” 
said I. 

“Well, if you ’ad been, of 
course,” said Mrs Jones, “I 
wouldn’t ’ave wished to be 
rewde; but since you aren’t, I 
may as well tell you I think 
Benn’s a namby-pamby.” 

“Have you ever seen him?” 
said I. 

“No, nor no need,” said Mrs 
Jones, “though I well might 
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’ave, for I will say ’e’s always 
in the place.” 

“Why do you think him a 
namby-pamby?” said I. 

‘A joinin’ of larks clubs and 
the like,” said Mrs Jones con- 
temptuously. 

‘And what do you call John 
Burns ?” said I. 

“John Burns,” said Mrs 
Jones, fixing me with a danger- 
ously polite eye, “is a man as no 
one never yet called a namby- 
pamby, nor yet never will.” 

“T quite agree with you,” 
said I sociably; “I’m so glad 
we agree. He was President 
of the Lark Club when it was 
first started, you know.” 

Mrs Jones turned very red. 
“Then ’e soon left ORF bein’,” 
she said in a loud voice when 
she had recovered from this 
facer. “’H soon saw what kind 
of silly thing it was. *E soon 
altered ’is opinions about it, ’e 
did.” 

“He 1s rather apt to alter 
his opinions, isn’t he?” said I. 
I ought by rights to have run 
then. The Liberal women 
were invariably of that type of 
women whom to corner in argu- 
ment is to astound and insult, 
and fire flashed from Mrs 
Jones’s eye. But I rushed to 
rescue her from the dreadful 
position of having no answer 
ready by giving her one my- 
self. “He left when they once 
moved the club’s headquarters 
to a public-house,” I said 
warmly. “It was very credit- 
able of him, of course”—and 
the situation was saved. But of 
the women and their influence 
on the campaign ; of the meet- 
ings and the people’s views 
on them; of the increasingly 
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strenuous interviews, notably 
three—with a Miller, an Anar- 
chist, and a Welshman ; of the 
Chapel people and their bitter- 
ness; of “Little “Ell” and its 
inhabitants ; of the mother-in- 
law at the meeting, and the 
deeply melancholy Unionist 
who could not find it in ’is ’eart 
not to vote for Burns,—of these 
and a hundred others I have 
no space to speak. They be- 
long to the second half of the 
campaign—when the wavering 
Socialists began to “come in,” 
and the stout man not only 
looked round him at the corner 
but shook his head there, and 
the tide turned against us. It 
was a good fight, with a good 
man to fight for, whom the 
people liked and knew, and we 
ought to have won it. It was 
not John Burns who did win 
it. It was Lloyd - George. 
Neither was it Unionism that 
lost it. It was the “limita- 
tions” of the Unionists; and I 
would sooner lose it as we did 
than win it as we might have. 
I began the campaign think- 
ing canvassing not only illegal 
but indefensible, but Battersea 
taught me otherwise. I did 
not canvass for a Unionist. I 
canvassed for Unionism! In 
that difference lies the root of 
the matter, and when it cleared 
before me, so did my way. 
Everyone has the right to try 
and show a man, if he will let 
her, a cause for which he may 
vote, if he will. No one has 
the right to go and ask a man 
to give his vote for a man. 
Not only is there no sense in 
this last, for it must be known 
of all that only an entire im- 
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becile would change his vote 
at the smiling and unsup- 
ported request of a chance 
female on his doorstep, but 
there is also no use in it, 
because few men are en- 
tire imbeciles. Whatever they 
send one forth to do, the actual 
vote of an elector is not the 
first object of a canvasser. It 
is a thing which may be added 
unto her; it is not a thing she 
should demand. The object, 
and the only justification, of 
@ canvasser is so to speak of 
what she knows that before 
she steps off a man’s doorstep 
he shall have seen some- 
thing he had not seen before 
she stepped on to it. That is 
her business—and that alone. 
Anarchist, Socialist, or Radical, 
he shall for one instant shift 
his point of view, see what 
another sees, acknowledge, even 
while he refuses to accept, the 
possibility of a different view 
—whether it be the glimpse of 
a nation on its march instead 
of the next few inches of his 
own particular cart-track, or 
the relation of class to class 
instead of the antagonism be- 
tween them, or only the sudden 
and unexpected vision of a 
duty instead of a right. If 
she succeeds in doing that, she 
has succeeded. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the man will 
never again sum up without 
reckoning that glimpse in. If 
he himself will, and does, go 
directly thence to his own views 
and vote, she can, with all her 
heart, go with him. But in 
any event she has done her 
work, and may with humility 
depart. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE NEW STAGE MANAGEMENT—MR FROHMAN’S REPERTORY— 
SERMON OR DRAMA?—THE PRISONS OF THE PHILANTHROPISTS 
—THE VESTRYMAN OF THE THEATRE—MR BARRIE'S HUMOUR— 
MR MEREDITH AND POETIC DICTION—“ CHANTECLER.” 


THERE has been much talk of 
late years concerning “ nation- 
al” and “repertory ” theatres. 
The public intelligence is said 
to be tired of the “girls” 
who come from Jerusalem or 
Madagascar to heighten the 
imbecility of our stage. Many 
doctors have sat at the death- 
bed of the drama, and have 
contemplated its approaching 
demise with their very best 
manner. One has _ recom- 
mended a course of public 
subsidies; others have found 
this remedy too severely dras- 
tic; and it has been left for an 
enterprising American to de- 
cide that the English drama, 
discredited and moribund, shall 
enjoy a renewal of life at his 
expense. All honour is due 
to Mr Frohman for a spirited 
experiment, which many have 
discussed, and none other has 
dared to undertake. 

Before we discuss the plays 
which he has “presented,” a 
word must be said of his 
general policy. For the man- 
agement of his stage, in the 
discipline of his actors, he is 
entitled to the very highest 
praise. Never in our time 
have plays been so efficiently, 
and withal so modestly, pro- 
duced as at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. In every case the 
scenery has been simple of 
taste, and perfectly adapted 





to its end. The foolish old 
cry of “realism” is no longer 
heard upon the stage. Those 
who are responsible for the 
conduct of Mr Frohman’s 
theatre are content to produce 
a dramatic illusion. They 
make no attempt to confuse 
art and life. There is no solid 
scenery ; there is no hint of the 
archeology for its own sake, 
which hampered the stage of 
the old Lyceum. Everything 
is plain yet adequate, and as 
we watch Mr Frohman’s scene 
we cannot but confess that one 
problem of dramatic art is 
near its solution. And the 
actors are managed with the 
same adroitness as the stage. 
The anarchy encouraged by a 
long line of actor - managers 
finds no favour at the Repertory 
Theatre. It is not there a case 
of everybody for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost. 
The players are not all fighting 
to be in the limelight, to call 
attention to their oddities or 
their excellences. They have 
a higher ambition than to grin 
through a horse-collar. From 
the first to the last they aim 
loyally and sincerely at the 
general effect. They are more 
like men pulling in a boat than 
like cricketers consulting their 
average to the ruin of their 
side. And they are actors. 
That is to say, they intend 
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not to present themselves in 
other clothes, but to represent 
as faithfully as they can the 
characters allotted to them. 
Where all are so good, it may 
seem superfluous to particular- 
ise; yet we cannot forbear to 
dedicate one word of praise to 
Mr Dennis Eadie, whose ob- 
servation and research are 
ready for any enterprise, and 
who has perfectly succeeded 
in the suppression of himself. 
Above all, he and his col- 
leagues have learnt the art, 
to English men and women 
the most difficult, of standing 
still. They are not perpetually 
crossing thestage, running back- 
ward and forward, and clam- 
ouring that their presence must 
not be for a moment forgatten. 
So much Mr Frohman has 
achieved, of excellent augury 
for the future of the stage, and 
he has achieved it because his 
plays are produced by Messrs 
Dion Boucicault and Granville 
Barker, the one a first-rate work- 
man, who knows the theatre 
like his pocket, the other a 
stage-manager of genius. 
Thus it is that Mr Frohman 
has organised his theatre with 
admirable tact and skill. The 
scene is there; the players are 
there: nothing else is needed 
Save a repertory. This, ob- 
viously, can be got together 
only with time and patience; 
but the manager has said 
enough and done enough to 
make his policy clear. Let 
him first explain in his own 
words the real end and aim of 
his endeavour. “A repertory 


theatre,” he says, “should be 


the first home of the ambi- 
tious 


young dramatist. I 
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beg of him to be done 
with the ‘theatrical,’ and to 
write only of a life that he 
really knows; let him treat 
it as, in his eyes, it is lived, 
and not as he thinks people 
want it ‘on the stage.’ I 
advise him to learn the con- 
ventions of the stage, but 
chiefly that he may be able 
to disregard them. I have 
no preference for any par- 
ticular kind of play; I want 
what is good of any kind. 
One sometimes hears it said, 
‘A good thing, but not a 
play.’ This is one of the 
kinds I want.” Though that 
is good sense as far as it 
goes, it is less liberal in in- 
tent than it seems. If Mr 
Frohman gives too much 
licence on the one side, he 
gives not enough liberty on 
the other. If a dramatist is 
writing of modern life, it is 
well that he should write of 
the life that he has seen. It 
is idle to describe the life of 
courts from the security of a 
back parlour. On the other 
hand, “realism ” is not the last 
word of art. Because a thing 
is or has happened, it is not 
necessarily the stuff of which 
dramaismade. Fancy, imagin- 
ation, a knowledge of the past, 
the intuition of genius, — all 
these make better drama and 
better literature than the 
“life” that the young drama- 
tist “really knows.” That 
which is seen is not neces- 
sarily true ; that which is unseen 
is not perforce “theatrical.” 
And if Mr Frohman thus limits 
his enterprise, the repertory 
theatre will not last long. 
The truth is that the theatre, 
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like fiction, like the music 
hall, like every other mani- 
festation of profitable energy, 
is the victim of fashion. 
One fashion succeeds another 
with fatal rapidity. We have 
had the scéne a faire, we have 
had ‘the slice of life,” we 
have had the knockabout farce, 
intellectual and physical. But 
a play is not good because it 
subscribes to the oath of this 
or that fashion. It is good 
because it lifts itself above 
the prevailing fashion ; and we 
would gladly welcome anything 
that is dramatic and amusing, 
even though it has never been 
“ lived ” at all. 

Again, when Mr Frohman 
suggests that a young play- 
wright should learn the con- 
ventions of the stage in order 
to disregard them, he errs, as 
it seems to us, on the side of 
licence. Every art is controlled 
by certain conventions, which 
are neglected at the artist’s 
peril. The main interest in 
writing a book or in making 
a play lies in the harmony of 
self-expression and convention. 
Nobody breaks the laws of life 
and art save the madman, the 
anarch, and the man of genius. 
If Mr Frohman hopes to at- 
tract the man of genius, there 
is no more to be said. The 
man of genius is a law unto 
himself, and may do what 
pleases him. But he is a shy 
bird, who does not easily come 
in to the fowler’s net, and 
Mr Frohman’s bold contempt 
of the rules of his craft is 
more likely to catch the 


anarch and the madman. So 
much, then, for general prin- 
ciples. Now let us see how 
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Mr Frohman has carried out 
his design. 

The first play which he pre. 
sented was Mr Galsworthy’s 
“ Justice,” a work which, ac. 
cording to the old definition, 
would be called, we suppose, 
“a slice of life.” Up to a 
certain point it is emphatically 
a play. There is none of the 
dramatic conventions which Mr 
Galsworthy has violated. He 
has translated his anecdote into 
the terms of the theatre with 
an evident skill. His men, save 
those who appear in prison, 
whether officials or prisoners, 
are men of blood and bone. 
Their characters are drawn on 
this side the limits of caricature, 
The scene in court is managed 
in a workmanlike fashion ; and 
we are told by lawyers that 
none of the probabilities are 
outraged. But the spectaole is 
not invigorating. It is not to 
see “Justice” that we should 
go for an evening’s amusement. 
Not that that is in its disfavour, 
We would go far and sit late to 
experience the emotions of real 
tragedy. “(C£dipus the King,” 
“Othello,” even on a lower 
plane, “Ghosts” or “Thérése 
Raquin,” are touched with 
the elemental and inevitable. 
“Justice” begins and ends as 
a rather squalid anecdote. The 
characters, accurately as they 
are drawn, are of no particular 
interest. What they do and 
what they suffer cannot appal 
us. We are sure that Mr 
Galsworthy has devoted pro- 
found study to the processes 
of the law court. We are 
willing to believe that he has 
stayed in prison not quite long 
enough to overcome a prejudice 
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against necessary punishments. 
And when we have admitted 
so much, we cannot think that 
“ Justice ” justified itself. 

The story is plain enough. 
Falder, a neurotic lawyer’s 
clerk, turns a cheque of nine 
pounds into a cheque for ninety, 
that he may rescue Ruth Honey- 
will, the woman that he loves, 
from a husband’s cruelty. His 
forgery is found out, and he is 
sent to prison. The hardship 
of solitary confinement destroys 
his nerves, and when he comes 
out he is prevented from taking 
the new start which his em- 
ployers offer him, because he is 
again “wanted” by the police 
for forging a character and 
failing to report himself. 
Rather than face imprison- 
ment again he jumps out of 
a@ window or over a stair- 
case, and there’s an end of 
him. The episode, or series of 
episodes, is painful enough, and 
gains little by presentation on 
the stage. Mr Galsworthy 
spares us nothing, and inter- 
prets his story with literalness 
and without pity. Why he 
selected this antithesis of the 
picturesque, this somewhat 
tiresome specimen of squalor, 
we know not. The one excuse 
that can be found for him is 
that he is preaching a sermon, 
and the prejudice, which peeps 
out now and again from the 
drab surface of the realism, 
convinces us that the preacher 
has throughout got the better 
of the dramatist. 

We have heard not a little of 
Mr Galsworthy’s impartiality. 
We have been told more than 
once that he is content to 
present his story in plain 
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terms and to leave the com- 
mentary to others. We cannot 
think that he exercised this 
rare restraint in the composi- 
tion of “Justice.” From be- 
ginning to end he seems intent 
upon a thesis, or upon two 
theses. He grinds his axes in 
the glaring brilliance of the 
footlights. He would have us 
believe that the punishment 
of the weak and neurotic is 
harsh and disproportionate. He 
would persuade us that prisons 
are places of wanton cruelty, 
and that solitary confinement 
is a barbarous monstrosity. 
His first thesis is altogether 
inapposite. It is true that the 
Falders of this world must 
always come off second best. 
It is sad and true also that 
they are not equipped for the 
contest of life. At the first 
contact with reality, in the 
shape of a Ruth Honeywill 
and temptation, they inevitably 
succumb. But that does not 
mean that their punishment is 
unmerited or unnecessary. 
The law, framed to protect 
society, a phrase which is 
neither cynical nor senseless, as 
the weak are the greater part 
of society,—can take but an 
imperfect cognisance of the 
individual. And when the 
individual suffers, justly and 
rightly, it is the individual 
who wins the sympathy and 
not those whom he wrongs, 
because the individual alone 
of all those in court is allotted 
his proper share of punishment. 
It is easy enough to evoke a 
kindly sentiment for the man 
in the dock. The judge, the 
impersonal embodiment of jus- 
tice, does not touch the heart 
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of the thoughtless more readily 
than the blue uniform of the 
policeman. Crime, indeed, may 
be a disease, but it is a disease 
which the judges are sent to 
cure, as was wittily said many 
years ago, and there’s an end 
of it. 

But it is when Mr Gals- 
worthy takes us into the prison 
that he most clearly proves his 
prejudice. Here there is no 
doubt about the sermon which 
he means to preach and 
preaches. The officials — the 
governor, the chaplain, and the 
doctor—come very badly out 
of a trying ordeal. Mr Gals- 
worthy does not approve of 
prisons, above all he does not 
approve of solitary confine- 
ment. One scene, in truth, is 
but a tract in pantomime 
against this dehumanising 
practice. We agree with what- 
ever Mr Galsworthy tells us 
and shows us concerning the 
silent system. But a play is 
not the best medium for dis- 
quisitions of that kind, and the 
scene in which Falder dashes 
himself against the door of his 
cell has no dramatic excuse 
whatever. It is merely thrown 
in to point a moral and to 
harrow our feelings without 
any moral warrant, and in 
plain defiance of every artistic 
law that ever was formulated. 
The Greeks banished behind 
their scene whatever was too 
painful to be witnessed, and it 
is a pity that Mr Galsworthy 
did not employ a like reticence. 
As to his sermon, we do not 
suppose that he is opposed to 
every form of incarceration. 
As we have said, he finds 
the most grievous fault with 
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solitary confinement. Here he 
has all the authorities on hig 
side. Even Sir Robert Ander. 
son, who may not be suspected 
of sentimentality, has con- 
demned unsparingly the foolish 
practice of preventing prisoners 
from looking out of their win- 
dows upon the world outside, 
But the people whom Mr Gals. 
worthy should attack are not 
the officials sent to administer 
the law, but the misguided 
philanthropists who bit by bit 
have turned our prisons into 
hygienic, spotless homes of in- 
humanity. Once upon a time 
the jails of England were un- 
wholesome, grim, sociable, and 
not wholly unpleasant places, 
There was a sort of life within 
their walls which, rough and 
brutal as it was, was life. The 
prisoners might converse with 
one another, to their improve- 
ment or corruption, as the case 
might be; they might solace 
their weary days with such 
small luxuries as a little money 
might bring. Even if they 
died of jail-fever, they teok 
their risk like other men. And 
then philanthropy stepped in, 
and compelled them to be 
healthy, clean, and wretched. 
But, after all, prisons were 
not designed for comfort or 
pleasure. It 
life that crime should be 
punished, and we _ confess 
that a great deal of Mr Gals- 
worthy’s harrowing descrip- 
tion seemed inapposite. It is 
a law of the drama that the 
dramatist should not preach 
too loudly or too obviously, and 
though “ Justice” may long re- 
tain a place in Mr Frohman’s 
repertory, we trust that we 
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shall never be asked to hear 
again its devil’s advocacy. 

A very different performance 
is Mr Shaw’s “ Misalliance.” 
This, no doubt, is one of those 
works which Mr Frohman de- 
scribes as “a good thing, but 
not a play.” It certainly is 
not a play; with equal cer- 
tainty it is not a good thing. 
Mr Shaw, after a long course 
of advertisement, seems to be- 
lieve that he can force anything 
he likes upon a willing public. 
He expects his audiences to 
laugh before a single word of 
his priceless wit has been 
uttered. That he has nothing 
more to say matters not. He 
chooses to repeat himself, 
and he demands cachinnation. 
His last effort is nothing but 
talk, talk, taik. Its conversa- 
tion is conducted by nine per- 
sons. Some of them wear 
petticoats, others wear trousers. 
Some are young, others are old. 
And all are Shaw. If their 
talk were good, we would not 
care that they did nothing. 
We do not ask pedantically 
for action on the stage. But 
their talk is not good. It is 
suburban, parochial, vulgar. 
Mr Shaw is the vestryman of 
dramatists. His work savours 
horribly of St Pancras. He 


has the sad art of transmut-- 


ing every one he touches, big 
or small, male or female, into 
Progressive County Councillors. 
The style of the play is as bad 
as its substance. The girl is “a 
ripping sort of a girl.” The boy 
is “a little squit.” That such 
phrases are used in the suburbs 
does not excuse their repetition 
on thestage. And intellectually 
none of the nine Shaws justify 
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their prolixity. They speak 
and think as though they had 
just overtaken the paradoxes of 
Mr Chesterton. The Shaw to 
whom the largest number of 
words is allotted is not content 
to tire us with platitudes. He 
must still worry our ears also 
with infantile gags. ‘“ Read 
Mill,” he says, “read Shake- 
speare,” after every line of folly, 
until, with the best will in the 
world, you pray for the curtain 
to go down and give you a 
respite from this idle, silly flow 
of words. Once upon a time 
Dean Swift composed an incom- 
parable piece of irony, which 
he called “Polite Conversa- 
tion,” and in which he held up 
to ridicule the light chatter of 
smart society. But he was not 
guilty of the impertinence of 
putting it on the stage. Had 
Mr Shaw succeeded in making 
a travesty of the conversation 
which is heard to-day at the 
tea-tables of the suburbs, and 
published it as a book, it might 
have been readable. This he 
has not attempted. He has 
asked us to listen for three 
weary hours to a long-drawn 
travesty of himself. And in 
doing this he has presumed 
egregiously upon the reputa- 
tion which his own skill in 
advertisement has built up for 
him. He has also done his 
best to persuade us to forget 
that he wrote “John Bull and 
his Other Island” and the first 
two acts of “You Never Can 
Tell.” In brief, he has per- 
mitted his vanity to get the 
better of him, and has con- 
vinced himself that anything is 
good enough to trick the public 
withal. But the simplest public 
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does not care for bores, and we 
can only hope that “ Mis- 
alliance” is the last “debate 
in one sitting” at which we 
shall ever be asked to assist. 

That the plays of Mr J. M. 
Barrie should be found in a 
repertory theatre, which aims 
at a remote and _ exclusive 
public, is something of a sur- 
prise. For Mr Barrie has 
always spoken to others per- 
suasively with his own voice. 
He has not stooped to win 
the general ear. He has 
written what is sincerely his 
own, and the world has been 
delighted to laugh or cry 
with him. Of the two plays 
which have been seen at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, one, 
“The Twelve - Pound Look,” 
has all the elements which 
would have given it success 
and a long run wherever it 
was produced. It possesses 
the whimsical humour which 
we associate with Mr Barrie. 
The three chief characters in 
the piece are drawn with 
the quiet irony which be- 
longs to their author. The 
newly-made knight, Sir Harry 
Sims, believes himself the 
most profoundly worshipful 
of men. No contempt can 
pierce the triple brass of his 
self-esteem. Even when his 
divorced wife, who with twelve 
pounds has won a type-writing 
machine and her freedom, tells 
him that she could not endure 
his fat success and his fat 
friends, he must needs think 
her mad and himself insulted. 
He is sure that the fault can- 
not lie in him or in his over- 
fed generosity. Throughout 


the play we feel the light, 
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fanciful touch which has given 
Mr Barrie a place apart 


among the dramatists of to- 
day. “The Twelve - Pound 
Look” is not unworthy the 
author of “The Admirable 
Crichton.” 

Mr Barrie’s other little play, 
“Old Friends,” is a veritable 
changeling. It seems to have 
been composed to meet the 
peculiar needs of the repertory 
theatre. It is wrapt in the 
proper atmosphere of gloom. 
There is not a line of it that 
can add to the gaiety of life, 
not a hint from end to end of 
relief from the dismal matter 
in hand. Nor does the tragedy 
justify its own mood of hope- 
less despair. We cannot believe 
in the living sincerity of any 
of the characters. The motive 
is the motive of heredity. It 
cannot but recall to our minds 
the “Ghosts” of Ibsen. But 
with what timidity is the 
theme handled! In how thick 
an atmosphere of unreality are 
the characters enwrapped! 
The reformed drunkard we can 
understand. The daughter, the 
victim of an inherited weak- 
ness, we may accept as a piece 
in the dramatic game. But 
the virtuous mother, coldly 
insulting her husband, whose 
conquest of drink she has wit- 
nessed, is wholly unintellig- 
ible. In brief, the play leaves 
us with an unpleasant taste 
in our mouth, and we can 
only regret that Mr Barrie 
should have put it upon the 
stage. 

However, for one achieve- 
ment we owe Mr Frohman a 
profound debt of gratitude. In 
producing George Meredith's 
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unfinished comedy “ The Senti- 
mentalists” he has given us 
such a pleasure as is unique 
in the history of the modern 
stage. Here is none of the 
stern, inapposite preaching of 
Mr Galsworthy. Here are none 
of the damp fireworks, which 
make Mr Shaw’s “Misalliance” 
a bitter memory of depression. 
Here at last may be seen the 
decent union of literature and 
drama. George Meredith took 
up “the comic spirit” where 
Congreve left it. He wrote as 
though Sheridan, that brilliant 
mediocrity, had never been. 
Above all, he wrote for the 
ear, and it was by thus writing 
that he separated himself en- 
tirely from all his contempo- 
raries. Never in the composi- 
tion of these dainty scenes did 
he forget that his words were 
to be heard, not read; that the 
appeal was made to the ear, not 
tothe eye. And so the pleasure 
which he gave us was precisely 
the pleasure which his artistic 
mind designed. Much has been 
said concerning dramatic dic- 
tion; many experiments have 
been made in this delicate and 
neglected art. Mr Pinero has 
attempted to represent the 
spirit of every day by using 
the vocabulary of ‘The Daily 
Telegraph.’ Mr Galsworthy 
arrives at his meaning and 
preaches his sermon without 
ornament or distinction. George 
Meredith admitted to himself 
the paramount claim of sound, 
—a claim recognised by the 
Greeks, by Shakespeare, by 
Congreve, and neglected only 
in the commonness of the 
modern stage, in the idle wor- 
ship of the false god reality. 
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And so it is that we listen 
to Meredith’s words, whether 
prose or verse, with an untired 
delight. They come upon our 
ears like the rippling of water 
and the song of birds. What 
would we not give for a stage 
upon which such speeches as 
these might always be heard! 
The critics hastened to object 
that all the characters spoke 
alike. As though, when all 
spoke well, that were an ob- 
jection! If each personage in 
the drama must speak on the 
stage as he speaks in what is 
called life, then there is an end 
of poetry, there is an end of 
dramatic diction. Do we think 
worse of the characters in 
“(Ndipus the King,” or in 
“Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” 
because all the speeches in 
each of these two plays were 
composed by a poet, and be- 
cause each of them lives and 
moves in an atmosphere of 
poetry? And if this objection 
be valid, then must we include 
in a general sentence of con- 
demnation Messrs Pinero and 
Shaw, who, with a constant 
fidelity to their own styles, 
force all the characters of 
their invention to speak with 
the same accent and in the 
same tone. Homeware, Arden, 
and Astrea, in Meredith’s 
play, rise all to the same 
height of diction, and carry 
us with them to their own 
altitude. We would not 
quarrel with them for the 
favour they have done us. 
We can only admire their 
dainty eloquence, and wish 
that thus they would talk 
to us for ever. 

Perfect as the fragment is, 
2Q 
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it is mounted with perfect pro- 
priety. The scene wears the 
very impress of the Victorian 
age. There is no forcing of 
effect; there is not a touch 
too much. The costumes, the 
cut hedges, the formal garden, 
are in exquisite harmony with 
the balanced phrases, the deli- 
cate arrangement of vowels and 
consonants. For many years 
this master of dramatic diction 
lived in our midst, ready to 
translate the stuff of his novels 
into material for the stage, and 
we were so deeply intent upon 
“slices of life” and knockabout 
farces that we heeded him not. 
It is not thus that France 
treats her poets. M. Rostand’s 
‘‘Chantecler” has been pro- 
duced with a national enthusi- 
asm. We could not, if we 
would, avoid a knowledge of 
it. Like the author of “ Mis- 
alliance,” M. Rostand is well 
skilled in advertisement, and 
accident aided his enterprise. 
No play that ever was pro- 
duced was so loudly heralded 
as “Chantecler.” Nature her- 
self conspired to heighten the 
public curiosity. The first 
performance was postponed 
more than once by the exigence 
of a flood. And now that we 
have seen the play, a feeling 
of disappointment is inevitable. 
Were “Chantecler” the greatest 
work of all time, it could not 
have passed through these in- 
discriminate and indiscreet pre- 
liminary puffs unscathed, Our 
first feeling is that we have 
been trapped into a curiosity, 
in no sense deserved. The in- 
terest of the play is as thin 
as its prevailing style. That 
there are admirable passages 
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of rhetoric in it, that it con- 
tains not a few eloquent tirades, 
none will deny. But tirades 
and rhetoric do not make a 
play, and nobly as M. Guitry 
and Madame Simone spoke 
many of their lines, their 
enunciation did not give us 
the same pleasure as the speech 
of the less accomplished actors 
who interpreted George Mere- 
dith’s “Sentimentalists.” And 
when we turn from the diction 
to the play, we find a poverty 
of thought and characterisa- 
tion which does not keep pace 
with the flamboyance of the 
style. M. Rostand has aimed 
at Aristophanes and hit the 
Christmas pantomime. His 
animals are animals only in 
name, and so firmly do the 
actors seem persuaded of this 
fact, that they make little or 
no attempt to mimic the real 
inhabitants of the farmyard. 
They wear their feathers not 
like birds, but like men and 
women. Surely all sense of 
illusion is lost when the 
Guinea-Hen speaks of Burne- 
Jones, and the Peacock mur- 
murs of Ruskin. How can we 
listen without irritation, when 
Chantecler himself greets the 
death of the Nightingale with 
these words: ‘“Meurs done, 
petit André Chenier”? The 
Guinea - Hen’s At Home, 
which filled a long act, was 
dreary enough on the stage, 
and through it there blew 
not a single breath of 
country air. And when we 
listen to the argument of the 
Cock, whether he is “cocori- 
quiste ou bien kikiriquiste,” 
then we know that we are in 
a cénacle of the Latin Quarter. 
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It was not in this spirit that 
Lafontaine interpreted his won- 
derful fables ; it was not in this 
spirit that the authors of the 
old books of beasts painted 
their foxes and their geese. 
M. Rostand has got what pic- 
turesqueness he could out of 
putting a farm-yard upon the 
stage, but he has peopled it 
with men and women. 

The symbol or moral of the 
play is obvious enough. The 
Hen Pheasant sums it up in a 
couplet— 


‘Tu vois qu’un cour qui contre vous 
se serre 

Vaut mieux qu’un ciel auquel on n’est 
pas nécessaire.” 


To the Gallic Cock, who be- 
lieves that the sun cannot rise 
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without his song, the Dawn 
represents a career, and it is 
of this career that the Hen 
Pheasant is jealous. “Et jure- 
moi,” she says, “de m’aimer 
plus que la Lumiére” ; and the 
Cock, still self-important, puts 
what his lofty arrogance be- 
lieves his duty before love, 
before devotion, before happi- 
ness. And as we left the 
theatre, it was an impression 
of nationalism which remained 
most firmly fixed in our mind. 
The play is French in heart 
and style. Only a Frenchman 
could have written it, only a 
Frenchman could delight in it. 
Translated to our soil, it would 
be as far out of place as a 
Drury Lane pantomine on the 
Boulevards. 




















Down to the beginning of 
the present session Mr Asquith 
had maintained a position 
which, whatever we may think 
of his opinions, was not 
altogether unworthy of an 
English statesman. He had 
proclaimed a bold and straight- 
forward policy, coupled with 
pledges which sustained the 
confidence of his party, and 
secured him his return at the 
last election. How, in a brief 
space of time, has all this been 
changed! A ruined reputation, 
an ignominious surrender, a 
recantation at the bidding of 
a disloyal faction of all the 
promises and professions by 
which, as leader of a great 
party, he had bound himself— 
a@ slave, in fact, instead of a 
master,—is all that we see left 
of one who but a few months 
ago boasted that he would 
change the constitution, defy 
the aristocracy, and if necessary 
beard the crown. And now, 
forsooth, after all the humilia- 
tions he has suffered, and all 
the insults he has borne, finan- 
cial business of the highest im- 
portance is to be shelved, the 
public interests to be openly 
sacrificed, to save Mr Asquith’s 
“ dignity.” 

The archangel took nine 
days in falling from heaven. 
As Mr Asquith had not quite 
so far to fall, he only took 
six. We all know what kind 
of receptacle awaited the 
former. Whether the latter 
has alighted in more comfort- 
able quarters is a question not 
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to be too hastily answered in 
the affirmative. 

The King’s Speech at the 
opening of Parliament was a 
beautiful example of that 
economy of truth which has 
marked the behaviour of the 
Ministry from the first hour 
of its existence. But the am- 
biguity of the language in which 
the House of Lords is referred 
to is even less remarkable than 
the fate of the “ guarantees” 
which Mr Asquith pledged 
himself to demand. His lan- 
guage on the subject, after it 
had once served its purpose, 
grew fainter and fainter every 
day, till now at last it is almost 
forgotten. These promised 
guarantees, which were never 
asked for, and on the strength 
of which the Minister raised 
a good deal of support, remind 
us strongly of a character in 
one of George Eliot’s novels— 
Dunsey Cass, namely, in ‘Silas 
Marner,’—whose only idea of se- 
curity was something by which 
you made a man believe that 
you intended to pay him when 
you didn’t. 

One thing, however, is clear 
enough, and that is that Mr 
Asquith, after many changes, 
has finally sold his sword to 
Mr Redmond, which means 
that down with the Veto and 
up with Home Rule will now 
be the watchwords of the 
Liberal party. The two things 
—the abolition of the Veto and 
the disruption of the Empire— 
are, in Mr Redmond’s mind, 
inseparable. The second is 














wrapped up in the first, and 
on the two together, the 
Government—and not only 
the Government, but the Lib- 
eral party—must stand or 
fall. 

This, then, is the first great 
truth for the electors of Great 
Britain to realise when next 
they are appealed to. The 
true question before them will 
be Home Rule or not, just as 
plainly as it was in 1886. 
Other parties may desire abo- 
lition of the Veto for different 
reasons: some on abstract demo- 
cratic grounds; some no doubt 
because they see their way 
through it to further Radical 
innovations. But the Nation- 
alists want only one thing, 
which is well known and 
thoroughly understood, and 
has got beyond the stage of 
dissertation and speculation. 
For democracy in the abstract 
we don’t suppose the Irish care 
one button,—they use it as a 
means to an end; but as for 
that high-flying hatred of the 
hereditary principle in itself, 
and that adoration of demo- 
cratic despotism by which 
some of our political progress- 
ives profess to be inspired, 
we doubt if Mr Redmond 
would walk across the room 
either to dethrone the one or 
to crown the other. To gain 
their object the Nationalists 
have placed their forces at 
the service of the Government, 
and the Government, to carry 
out the compact, must destroy 
or disable the House of Lords. 
That is the situation — and 
it cannot be repeated too 
often—which the electors will 
soon have to face. Don’t let 
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them allow the Government 
to blind their eyes by mixing 
it up with other questions in 
order to conceal its true 
proportions. Home Rule is 
enough by itself to occupy all 
the attention they have to be- 
stow on politics. If it steals 
upon them unawares, under 
cover of some high - sound- 
ing phrases about aristocracy 
and democracy, about Free 
Trade and Protection, about 
poor laws and land laws, it 
shall not be for want of due 
warning. These things can be 
considered afterwards. Let 
them at present turn a deaf 
ear to all such distracting 
topics, and bear steadily in 
mind that the one thing they 
have got to do is to preserve 
the integrity of the empire— 
and to prevent the establish- 
ment of a semi-independent 
and wholly hostile state along- 
side of Great Britain. If there 
are those among the British 
people who doubt whether this 
is a true description of Ireland 
under Home Rule, let them 
read for themselves the organs 
of the Nationalist party and 
study their speeches, delivered 
not in the English Parliament, 
but to audiences of their fellow- 
countrymen, with whom they 
need practise no reserve. This 
great danger being averted, 
other popular reforms will 
follow in due course. But 
the safety ef the Empire must 
stand first. 

Mr Balfour, in his speech at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall on the 
4th of last month, laid great 
stress on this impending peril. 
He told his hearers what they 
had to expect if the Veto were 
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abolished. But he did not tell 
them all. The importance of 
the issues involved, he said, 
“touching national defence, 
fair finance, the Constitution 
of England and Scotland 
separately and jointly, were 
issues affecting every man and 
his children for generations.” 
Fiscal independence, which will 
be demanded as a matter of 
course by the Nationalist Par- 
liament, means Ireland with 
its own import duties, its own 
customs barriers, and with all 
the accessories which necessar- 
ily attach to financial inde- 
pendence. If we submit to 
Home Rule, we are going to 
destroy “the whole fabric of 
the United Kingdom,” and with 
it to threaten the stability of 
the British Empire. The gentry 
and landowners attached to the 
Union are already leaving Ire- 
land in great numbers. Home 
Rule would fill up their cup. 
The Nationalists, as we know, 
are drawing large pecuniary 
supplies from the avowed 
enemies of Great Britain. Will 
these never ask for their re- 
ward? The presence on Irish 
soil of a certain number of 
resident proprietors — many 
of whom still retained the 
respect of the people — has 
hitherto been some check, at 
all events, on the misguided 
passions of political rebels. 
With this influence removed, 
they are likely to get the 
upper hand, and then, when 
it is too late, we shall regret 
the precipitate destruction of 
the one security which stood 
between us and bitter, perhaps 
crushing, calamities. 

There is much more to be 
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said on this subject, which 
was said both in 1886 and 
in 1892. Wise and cautious 
statesmen—the Duke of Devon. 
shire among the number—fore- 
saw that the establishment of 
Home Rule in Ireland would 
be the signal for similar de- 
mands elsewhere, all tending 
to generate that “prodigious 
complexity” to which Mr Bal- 
four referred in the speech 
already mentioned, but on 
which it is superfluous to dwell 
at this moment, when more for- 
midable breakers are ahead. 
We have now to consider 
the all-important point whether 
the Reform of the House of 
Lords as projected in Lord 
Rosebery’s Resolutions is to 
precede or to follow the settle- 
ment of the Veto. It does not 
require any lengthened argu- 
ment to answer this question. 
If the Veto is abolished first, 
we have no assurance of reform 
afterwards. The Reform Bill 
of *84-’85 is a case in point. 
Mr Gladstone was anxious to 
pass a measure for the exten- 
sion of the franchise before 
introducing a Bill for the re- 
distribution of seats. “No,” 
said the Opposition; “let us 
see your whole scheme before 
we pass any part of it beyond 
recall. Before we agree to an 
extended franchise, let us see 
what use you are going to 
make of it.” On the second 
reading of the Bill, the House 
of Lords passed a resolution to 
that effect, which was carried 
by a majority of fifty-nine, and 
saved the country from even 
&® more dangerous experiment 
than the one which was actu- 
ally adopted ; for it was by no 
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means certain that any Re- 
distribution Bill at all would 
have been proposed had the 
franchise been carried without 
it; and this by itself, without 
any rearrangement of seats, 
might have been infinitely mis- 
chievous. 

There cannot, therefore, be 
a doubt that it is the duty of 
the House of Lords to secure 
a measure of reform before the 
Veto is destroyed. It is well 
known that those who are 
most anxious for the one are 
most thoroughly opposed to 
the other; and that, were the 
Veto once annulled, we should 
never get a stronger second 
chamber while the Liberals 
had anything to say to it. 
Lord Rosebery, be it noted, 
requires not so much a more 
efficient chamber as a stronger 
one. He thinks the House of 
Lords a perfectly efficient in- 
strument for all those purposes 
which the Constitution assigns 
to it. But, owing to a care- 
fully fostered prejudice against 
hereditary privilege, he thinks 
the House loses some moral 
weight by resting on that 
principle alone. It is there- 
fore to the formation of a 
stronger senate that he invites 
the attention of the Peers—a 
senate comprising commoners 
as well as lords, chosen from 
amongst the most distinguished 
for personal abilities and public 
services which the country has 
to show. But this proposal, 
if it really gave us a better 
second chamber, would make 
the value of the Veto even 


greater than before. Lord 


Rosebery would not have a 
stronger House, but a weaker 
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one, if it were abandoned. 
He would have laboured in 
vain. A houseful of philos- 
ophers would not compensate 
for the loss. Wisdom is wasted 
if it is barren; and no institu- 
tion can be strengthened if for- 
bidden to exercise its strength. 
What would Mr Keir Hardie 
or Mr Lloyd George care for 
the mere brutum fulmen of a 
Bacon, a Newton, or a Locke, 
if at variance with Radical 
demands? If the newly con- 
stituted House could not ap- 
peal to the nation in support 
of its own judgments—fortified 
by the sanction of the wisest 
men in the country — what 
would be the use of them? 
No—the power of the Veto 
would be just as necessary to 
give effect to the voice of a 
reformed House of Lords as 
to that of an unreformed one, 
or, a8 We say, even more 80. 
Without it, either the one or 
the other is a sham. And 
therefore we repeat that in 
Lord Rosebery’s scheme of re- 
construction, or any other of 
the same kind, the preserva- 
tion of the Veto must form 
an integral part. It must be 
an absolute condition of any 
such measure being passed. 
The debate on Lord Rose- 
bery’s Resolution was sustained 
at a high level throughout. 
Some parts of his Lordship’s 
speech we have already antici- 
pated. The doom of reform, if 
the Veto is abolished first, his 
Lordship regards as settled. 
What the Radicals would leave 
us is a House at once unre- 
formed and emasculated—soon, 
of course, to become an object 
of popular contempt. He also 
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dwelt, as we did last January, 
on the danger of leaving no 
intermediate body between the 
Crown and the Commons, to 
soften or prevent any collision 
between the two. But he 
carried his remarks further than 
we ventured on. And in intro- 
ducing what he called the Crom- 
wellian analogy, he reminded 
us of what followed on the Re- 
solution of February 6, 1649, 
abolishing the House of Lords. 
On the very next day another 
Resolution was carried, declar- 
ing that “the office of King in 
this nation was unnecessary, 
burdensome, and dangerous to 
liberty, and ought to be abol- 
ished.” Lord Rosebery does 
not suppose that any immedi- 
ate or direct danger would 
threaten the throne were the 
Upper House destroyed. But 
it was. “important for any 
student of history to consider 
what was the direct sequence 
of events at that time, and to 
remember that when a body 
once amputates one branch of 
the Legislature it will find it 
desirable to try that sort of 
operation again, and _ that 
the Throne itself, without any- 
body to intervene between it 
and the Commons, might be 
at any rate in a precarious 
position.” Precisely our own 
words three months ago.! Crom- 
well’s own opinion of a single 
chamber as “the horridest 
arbitrariness that ever was 
known in the world” we com- 
mend to the attention of Mr 
Keir Hardie and his friends. 
The probable effect of the 
abolition of a second chamber 
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on the Colonies and on the 
Dominion was not forgotten by 
Lord Rosebery, whose com- 
prehensive and statesmanlike 
survey of the whole question 
cannot be sufficiently admired. 
It cannot well be said that the 
hereditary principle has out- 
lived its usefulness if it forms 
the basis of a thoroughly 
efficient second chamber, as 
Lord Rosebery declares the 
House of Lords to be. Hear 
also Lord Curzon— 

“T say only that I think a very 
good case can be made out for the 
hereditary principle on the ground of 
— utility in the service of the’ 

tate. If it would be absurd to say 
that the hereditary principle justifies 
the House of Lords, it may fairly be 
contended that the House of Lords 
justifies the hereditary principle.” 


It has given us a House of 
Lords which, as its past his- 
tory can testify, has never been 
wanting in independence and 
courage. And what is per- 
haps equally important, it 
gives us an upper class trained 
to public business and the 
responsibilities of government 
from its youth. These quali- 
fications are doubly precious 
at the present time when 
they are every day becoming 
more and more rare in the 
House of Commons. When 
we consider the amount of 
work that is now done in 
Committees, we must see that 
the presence of such men in 
both Houses of Parliament is 
almost indispensable. It is not 
the frothy demagogue to whom 
we can look for substantial 
and well-matured administra- 
tive reforms. 





1 © Maga,’ Jan. 1910, ‘* What will the Country say to it?” p. 157. 
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Lord Curzon’s statement of 
what the Peers would gain as 
well as lose by the adoption of 

roposed reforms is suggestive 
of far-reaching considerations. 
It will be time enough to ex- 
amine the details which he men- 
tions when the whole scheme is 
under diseussion. But we must 
pause a moment over his asser- 
tion that it would leave the 
Peers at liberty to sit in the 
House of Commons. If the 
whole social influence of the 
aristocracy were brought to 
bear on our political system, 
not only by the freedom of in- 
terfering at elections, but also 
by the right of sitting in the 
Lower House, the Socialists 
and their allies would find 
themselves worse off than they 
are now. This is so evident 
that they themselves cannot be 
blind to the truth, and we may 
be sure that their next rush 
will be at the estates of the 
aristocracy. Rob them first of 
their political importance and 
Parliamentary functions, and 
then it can be asked,-‘“ Why 
cumber they the ground?” 
What do they do in return for 
their property? It is National 
property—away with them! 

The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury struck a note which has 
not been sounded quite often 
enough: it was the note of 
simple common-sense. He said 
the Government proposal was 
wholly unnecessary. Nothing 
had occurred of sufficient mag- 
nitude to justify the interfer- 
ence by one House with the 
rights and functions of the 
other,—an interference unheard 
of during the seven hundred 
years in which they had 
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worked together; the only ex- 
ception being what occurred 
during the usurpation of the 
Protectorate, which is no pre- 
cedent. And even then the 
House of Commons which had 
demolished the Lords was very 
soon demolished itself by the 
same hand. Whatever is amiss 
in the present state of the Con- 
stitution can be set right, as 
our forefathers would have 
set it right, by adhering to 
traditional and constitutional 
methods, without recourse to 
novel, violent, and dangerous 
operations quite as likely to 
prove fatal to the Constitution 
as to cure it. 

The subject of the debate 
was not one in which Lord 
Morley was likely to do him- 
self justice. His argument 
that to all intents and pur- 
poses we had a single chamber 
system already was childish, 
as showing inability to look 
at more than one side of a 
question. Of course, it is a 
misnomer to speak of the 
House of Commons as a 
single chamber at all. But 
we take Lord Morley’s nomen- 
clature for the sake of argu- 
ment. He forgot the distinction 
between a responsible and an 
irresponsible single chamber. 
The former, if it passes meas- 
ures disapproved of by the 
nation, can be called to ac- 
count by the authority con- 
stituted for that purpose. The 
latter could not. If we have 
a single chamber system at 
present, it is not of that kind 
which the Radicals require, and 
which the Government propose. 
Its decisions are neither absol- 
ute nor without appeal. Then 
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again, he said that Lord Rose- 
bery’s reform scheme would not 
prevent deadlocks in future. 
Very likely: we can’t help that. 
But the Constitution has sur- 
vived a great many deadlocks 
in the past, and is likely, we 
hope, to survive many more in 
the future. 

At all events, it is absolutely 
necessary that whatever new 
elements are introduced into 
the Upper House they should 
be of such a nature as not to 
affect its independence. The 
new men, however chosen, must 
be irremovable, and Peers for 
life. On this point Lord Salis- 
bury laid great stress, and we 
can hardly imagine that it will 
ever be called in question by 
any but the rude illiterate 
crew, whose knowledge of 
political history is about on a 
par with Mr Cobden’s. While 
carefully abstaining from de- 
tails, we may remark in pass- 
ing that Lord Curzon preferred 
Lord Rosebery’s scheme for 
the nomination of new Peers 
to Lord Salisbury’s. Peers 
elected for life by some of 
the great local administrative 
bodies would be more free 
from party bias than life 
Peers nominated by the Crown 
on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. If the House of 
Lords is to act as a check on 
revolutionary and precipitate 
legislation, it is essential that 
the balance of power should 
be on the Conservative side, 
which would hardly be the 
case in a House packed by a 
Radical Prime Minister. If 
it is said we want a check on 
reactionary legislation as well 
as on revolutionary, the answer 
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is that if it is wanted at all, 
it is wanted in a much lower 
degree. Reactionary measures 
can always be repealed ; revolu- 
tionary havoc is irreparable, 
The debate was brought to a 
close on the 17th of last month, 
but the subject had been pretty 
well exhausted by previous 
speakers. Lord Courtney’s 
point seemed to be that the 
House of Lords required to be 
brought into more immediate 
centact with the people, by 
being recruited from all classes 
of the population. He said 
that the House of Lords did 
not know how one half of the 
people lived. Does the House 
of Commons know any better? 
The Peers, at all events, live in 
the country, and are necessarily 
brought into close relations 
with all that part of the 
population which inhabits our 
market towns and _ villages, 
with the yeomanry, the peas- 
antry, and the shopkeepers, 
with the rural clergy, and with 
that large class of professional 
and business men who live out- 
side of the towns. We should 
say that, on the whole, the 
House of Lords knows quite 
as much as, if not rather more 
than, the House of Commons 
of how the English people live. 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech was 
a valuable contribution to the 
debate, if only because he en- 
tered a protest, which no other 
speaker had done, against 
leavening the House of Lords 
with a doctrinaire element, an 
operation much in favour with 
some outside reformers. “And 
for that reason,” said he, “I 
greatly distrust many proposals 
which I have seen for collecting 
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in this chamber a number of 
interesting and conspicuous per- 
sonalities, taken either from 
public bodies or from the arts 
and sciences, or from different 
religious denominations. Emi- 
nence of this kind does not 
necessarily imply aptitude for 
the everyday work of Parlia- 
ment.” On the contrary, it 
very often implies exactly the 
reverse. Such men would be 
always cutting blocks with a 
razor; and for want of early 
training, would know no more 
of the ordinary methods by 
which public business is con- 
ducted than a ten-year-old 
schoolboy. They would be a 
source of infinite confusion in 
the Upper House, and probably 
rob it of that reputation which 
it has so long enjoyed for the 
common - sense and practical 
ability which it displays in the 
transaction of affairs. 

The Marquis sums up the 
whole question at issue in a 
few pithy words. Sir Edward 
Grey, he said, had suggested 
something new—namely, that 
the Veto should be abolished, 
and when the House of Lords 
was reconstructed, be restored. 
But the Opposition would de- 
serve the worst if they relied 
on such a broken reed as this. 
When the Veto was gone, 
should we ever get reform? 
and when we had got reform, 
should we ever get the Veto? 
In vain is the snare set in the 
sight of any bird. And now, 
after all these dodges, says 
Lord Lansdowne, we of the 
Opposition find ourselves face 
to face with this situation, 
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“that the Government in a few 
days are going to ask us to 
consent to their proposal for 
depriving this House of all its 
powers, and for setting up what 
will virtually be a system of 
single-chamber government.” 
No speaker on the Ministerial 
side of the House succeeded in 
putting any other colour on the 
Government policy, or even 
made any serious attempt to 
do so, Mr Asquith, in his 
speech at Oxford, has himself 
knocked the bottom out of 
Sir E. Grey’s suggestion. The 
old Campbell-Bannerman plan 
is the one to be adopted, by 
which any measure passed by 
the House of Commons must 
become law at the end of that 
Parliament, whether the Lords 
have rejected it or not.1 In 
the teeth of this announce- 
ment, what meaning is there in 
Mr Asquith’s declaration that 
Government would do nothing 
in a hurry: that they were in 
favour of delay: that they 
wouid allow the people ample 
time for consideration? Con- 
sideration of what? Considera- 
tion of a measure which they 
can neither amend nor reject, 
but are bound to swallow 
whole, whether they like it or 
not! What does it matter 
whether they have two years 
or three years to “consider,” 
when the more they think 
about it the more they will 
feel their own impotence? 
Mr Asquith takes great credit 
to himself for the gracious con- 
cession, which is nothing but a 
solemn mockery. The explana- 
tion of the “three sessions” 





1 See text of Veto proposals, published March 22. 
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offered by ‘The Times,’ March 
24, looks well on paper, but a 
Radical majority could always 
force the three sessions in one 
Parliament. 

Quinquennial Parliaments 
won’t place the people in any 
better position, but rather in 
a@ worse, as it would shorten 
their respite. But if the people 
are not to be allowed to act 
on their convictions, or te give 
practical effect to their dis- 
approval of proposed changes, 
it does not seem to matter very 
much whether Parliaments are 
short or long. 

Lord Crewe’s speech was a 
curiosity. He recognised the 
strength and efficiency of the 
House of Lords. Then why 
should he wish either to de- 
stroy or to disable it? The 
answer is easy—because it is 
an obstacle to the policy of his 
own party. Thus he frankly 
places party interests abeve 
national. But when he declares 
that the proposed reform of the 
House of Lords would be likely 
to destroy party, he should 
have remembered that he and 
his friends have done more 
than any one else to bring 
about that result. This is 
what Mr Balfour said on 
March 5, and his remarks 
on the “group” system should 
be studied by Lord Crewe. It 
is, says Mr Balfour, undermin- 
ing the party system, “under 
which we have lived so long, 
and seem likely to continue to 
live.” We cannot, says Lord 
Crewe, get rid of the party 
system, yet he declares at the 
same time that the group 
system, which has lately been 
expanded to such dimensions 
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by the Liberal party, is quite 
incompatible with it. If it 
is so, it is the Liberals, 
whatever Lord Crewe may say, 
who are endangering party 
government, and not the 
Unionists. The Duke of 
Northumberland also spoke 
strongly on the condition of 
the House of Commons. The 
abuse of the guillotine hag 
placed the House of Commons 
at the mercy of the Cabinet, 
The group system has placed 
the Cabinet at the mercy of 
Mr Redmond, and thus, as the 
Duke truly said, the House of 
Commons itself is at the mercy 
of an “absolutely irresponsible 
member of Parliament.” There 
is a well known majority in 
the House of Commons against 
the Budget. It rests with Mr 
Redmond alone to say whether 
it shall pass or not. 

We must all now look to the 
House of Lords for the free play 
of Parliamentary government; 
and it is well that the Duke of 
Northumberland’s remarks on 
the unpopularity of the Peers, 
which, though far from general, 
does undoubtedly exist in some 
influential quarters, should be 
circulated as widely as possible. 
The people confuse the House 
of Lords as a legislative as- 
sembly with the House of Lords 
as a legal tribunal. Thus it is 
supposed that it was the House 
of Lords as the hereditary 
branch of the Legislature which 
gave the decisions in the Taff 
Vale and the Free Church of 
Scotland cases, as also in the 
Osborne versus Trades Union 
case. They had nothing to 
do with these decisions. The 
Judges who gave them are 
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not hereditary peers, but pro- 
fessional men whose learn- 
ing and abilities have raised 
them to their present posi- 
tion. The hereditary House 
has no control over them 
whatever. They rose from the 

ple, and are perfectly in- 
dependent. 

Neither the debate in the 
House of Lords, March 21, 22, 
on Lord Rosebery’s three Re- 
solutions, nor the text of the 
Government scheme for abol- 
ishing the Veto, leaves us much 
to add to what we have already 
said. Lord Killanin’s Amend- 
ment to the third Resolution, 
which limits the operation of 
the hereditary principle, was 
for saving the rights of such 
Peers as are already members 
of the Upper House. The 
Amendment, though by no 
means unreasonable, was with- 
drawn at the instance of Lord 
Lansdowne, as detracting some- 
what from the grace of the con- 
cession which their Lordships 
were prepared to offer. The 
large majority by which the 
Resolution was affirmed is a 
sufficient proof of their sin- 
cerity. The attempt of the 
Government to make people 
believe that the proposed 
abolition of the Veto is ren- 
dered less iniquitous by the 
conditions attached to it, are 
utterly futile, as we have 
already pointed out. Turn and 
twist it as we may, it is, as 
Lord Lansdowne said, neither 
more nor less than the estab- 
lishment of a single chamber 
Government. Over and above 
all the verbiage in which its 
authors would fain enshroud it, 
this one supreme object stands 
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out in bold relief and in all its 
ugly simplicity, stamping the 
Liberal party as the first de- 
liberate violators of the con- 
stitution of the country. As 
regards Finance Bills it seems 
to us to matter very little 
whether the Speaker declares 
any given Bill to be a Finance 
Bill or otherwise, since the 
Lords will have no practical 
control over it. 

At the time of our going to 
press, the immediate political 
future was still only a matter 
of conjecture. There seemed 
to be a confident expectation 
that a general election was 
imminent, but whether “im- 
minent” meant next week ‘or 
next month, or next mid- 
summer, was what nobody 
ventured to predict. More in- 
teresting, however, than even 
the date of the appeal to the 
people, is the question how it 
may be brought about. Is it 
the rejection of the Veto Bill 
by the Lords, or of the Budget 
by Mr Redmond, that is to 
end the Parliament of 1910? 
Either event, we suppose, 
would be followed by the 
resignation of Mr Asquith, but 
is it equally certain that it 
would be followed by the acces- 
sion of Mr Balfour, or that he 
would be willing to plunge 
himself into the financial bed 
of thorns which the Govern- 
ment have so carefully pre- 
pared for him? If he accepts 
that responsibility, he will 
then, we suppose, have to pay 
the Services without an Ap- 

ropriation Bill, which is what 
Pitt did in 1774. If he re- 


fuses, what will Mr Asquith 
do? Two dissolutions running 
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within six months of each other 
have never been granted by 
the Sovereign to the same 
Minister since 1688. There is 
no precedent whatever for 
such an extreme step. Yet 
in face of the general, 
we may say universal, belief 
that a Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment is impending, if not dur- 
ing the present spring, at all 
events during the current year, 
we must contemplate the prob- 
ability that by some means 
or another that event will be 
accomplished. If the Govern- 
ment and Mr Redmond have 
really come to an understand- 
ing which will ensure the pass- 
age of the Budget through the 
House of Commons, it will not 
be contested by the Lords; and 
then Mr Redmond will demand 
his price — namely, that the 
way shall be made clear for 
Home Rule by the abolition 
of the Veto. But we do not 
know from day to day what 
the final arrangements of the 
Government may be, or whether 
the Budget or the Veto will be 
handled first. Nor need this 
uncertainty give us very much 
concern, We know enough to 
make the great question of 
the day sufficiently clear. It 
is two in one. Its two com- 
ponent parts are closely linked 
together—the disruption of the 
United Kingdom through the 
destruction of the British Con- 
stitution. Sooner or later this 
question must come before the 
people, who cannot be implored 
too earnestly to reflect deeply 
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on its magnitude and its far- 
reaching consequences, both to 
themselves and their posterity, 
The House of Lords being de- 
stroyed or disabled, the vision 
of Home Rule on the other side 
of the Channel will become a 
dangerous spectacle,—danger- 
ous not only to ourselves, but 
to our Empire beyond the 
seas. New demagogues would 
spring up, as the late Duke of 
Devonshire predicted, demand- 
ing measures of the same kind 
for Wales and Scotland, and 
not improbably for different 
parts of England. Consider 
the years of agitation and 
unrest, of agricultural and in- 
dustrial stagnation, which must 
be the inevitable result of such 
a period of disorder. And all 
this for what? To accomplish 
the downfall of an institution 
which is the one protector of 
minorities, the defence of the 
weak against the strong, the 
champion of the ancient and 
orderly civilisation which once, 
as Macaulay says, made Eng- 
land the envy of Europe, and 
still reflects the lustre of all 
those glorious traditions to 
which not the meanest among 
us is insensible. Let English- 
men of all classes think of their 
national character, of the com- 
bined sobriety, generosity, and 
sagacity which have long been 
its recognised ingredients, and 
pause ere they level to the 
ground an institution which 
represents all three, and has a 
thousand years of greatness for 
its history. 
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CHAPTER I1.—HOW FATHER TOM WENT TO TAKE 
POT-LUCK AT THE VATICAN. 


WHEN his Riv’rence was in 
Room, ov coorse the Pope axed 
him to take pot-look wid him. 
More be token, it was on @ 
Friday ; but, for all that, there 
was plenty ov mate; for the 
Pope gev himself an absolution 
from the fast on account ov 
the great company that was 
in it—at laste, so I’m tould. 
Howandiver, there’s no fast on 
the dhrink, anyhow—glory be to 
God !—and so, as they wor sit- 
ting, afther dinner, taking their 
sup together, says the Pope, 
says he, “Thomaus”—for the 
Pope, you know, spakes that 
away, all as one as one ov uz 
—“Thomaus a lanna,” says he, 
“Tm tould you welt them Eng- 
lish heretics out ov the face.” 
“You may say that,” says 


his Riv’rence to him again. 
“Be my sowl,” says he, “if I 
put your Holiness undher the 
table, you won’t be the first 
Pope I floored.” 

Well, his Holiness laughed 
like to split; for, you know, 
Pope was the great Prodesan 
that Father Tom put down 
upon Purgathory; and ov 
coorse they knewn all the ins 
and outs ov the conthravarsy 
at Room. “Faix, Thomaus,” 
says he, smiling across the 
table at him mighty agreeable 
—“it’s no lie what they tell 
me, that yourself is the pleasant 
man over the dhrop ov good 
liquor.” 

“Would you like to thry?” 
says his Riv’rence. 

“Sure, and amn’t I thrying 
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all I can?” says the Pope. 
“ Sorra betther bottle ov wine’s 
betuxt this and Salamancha, 
nor’s there fornenst you on 
the table ; it’s raal Lachrymal- 
chrystal, every spudh ov it.” 

“Tt’s mortial could,” says 

Father Tom. 
“Well, man alive,” says the 
Pope, “sure and here's the 
best ov good claret in the 
cut decanther.” 

“Not maning to make little 
ov the claret, your Holiness,” 
says his Riv’rence, “I would 
prefir some hot wather and 
sugar, wid a glass ov spirits 
through it, if convanient.” 

“Hand me over the bottle ov 
brandy,” says the Pope to his 
head butler, “‘and fetch up the 
materi’ls,” says he. 

“Ah, then, your Holiness,” 
says his Rivrence, mighty 
eager, “maybe you'd have a 
dhrop ov the native in your 
cellar? Sure it’s all one 
throuble,” says he, “and, 
troth, I dunna how it is, but 
brandy always plays the puck 
wid my inthrails.” 

‘‘*Pon my conscience, then,” 
says the Pope, “it’s very sorry 
I am, Misther Maguire,” says 
he, “that it isn’t in my power 
to plase you; for I’m sure and 
certaint that there’s not as 
much whisky in Room this 
blessed minit as ‘ud blind the 
eye ov a midge.” 

“Well, in troth, your Holi- 
ness,” says Father Tom, “I 
knewn there was no use in ax- 
ing; only,” says he, “I didn’t 
know how else to exqueeze the 
liberty I tuck,” says he, “ov 
bringing a small taste,” says 
he, “ov the real stuff,” says he, 
hauling out an imperi’] quart 
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bottle out ov his coat-pocket, 
“that never seen the face oy 
@ gauger,” says he, setting it 
down on the table fornenst the 
Pope; “and if you'll jist thry 
the full ov a thimble ov it, and 
it doesn’t rise the cockles oy 
your Holiness’s heart, why then, 
my name,” says he, “isn’t Tom 
Maguire!” and wid that he 
outs wid the cork. 

Well, the Pope at first was 
going to get vexed at Father 
Tom for fetching dhrink that- 
away in his pocket, as if there 
wasn’t lashins in the house: 
so says he, “ Misther Maguire,” 
says he, “I’d have you to com- 
prehind the differ betuxt an 
inwitation to dinner from 
the succissor ov Saint Pether, 
and from a common nagur ov 
a Prodesan squireen that may- 
be hasn’t liquor enough in his 
cupboard to wet more nor his 
own heretical whistle. That 
may be the way wid them that 
you wisit in Leithrim,” says 
he, “‘and in Roscommon; and 
I’d let you know the differ in 
the prisint case,”’ says he, “only 
that you’re a champion ov the 
Church and entitled to lan- 
iency. So,” says he, “as the 
liquor’s come, let it stay. And 
in throth I’m curis myself,” 
says he, getting mighty soft 
when he found the delightful 
smell ov the putieen, “in in- 
wistigating the composition ov 
distilled liquors; it’s a branch 
ov natural philosophy,” says 
he, taking up the bottle and 
putting it to his blessed nose. 
Ah! my dear, the very first 
snuff he got ov it, he cried out, 
the dear man, “ Blessed Vargin, 
but it has the divine smell!” 
and crossed himself and the 
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bottle half a dozen times run- 


a Well, sure enough, it’s the 
blessed liquor now,” says his 
Riv’rence, “and so there can 
be no harm anyway in mixing 
a dandy ov punch; and,” says 
he, stirring up the materi’ls 
wid his goolden muddler—for 
everything at the Pope’s table, 
to the very shcrew for drawing 
the corks, was ov vergin goold 
—“if I might make bould,” 
says he, “to spake on so deep 
a subjic afore your Holiness, 
I think it ’ud considherably 
whacilitate the inwestigation 
ov its chemisthry and phwar- 
maceutics, if you’d jist thry 
the laste sup in life ov it in- 
wardly.” 

“Well, then, suppose I do 
make the same expiriment,” 
says the Pope, in a much more 
condescinding way nor you’d 
have expected—and wid that 
he mixes himself a real stiff 
facer. 

“Now, your Holiness,” says 
Father Tom, “this bein’ the 
first time you ever dispinsed 
them chymicals,” says he, “I'll 
just make bould to lay down 
one rule ov orthography,” says 
he, “for conwhounding them, 
secundum mortem.” 

“What's that?” says the 
Pope. 

“Put in the sperits first,” 
says his Riv’rence; “and then 
put in the sugar; and remim- 
ber, every dhrop ov wather you 
put in after that spoils the 
punch.” 

“Glory be to God!” says 
the Pope, not minding a word 
Father Tom was saying. “Glory 
be to God!” says he, smacking 
his lips. “I never knewn what 
VOL, CLXXXVII.—NO,. MCXXXIV. 
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dhrink was afore,” says he. 
“Tt bates the Lachrymal- 
chrystal out ov the face!” 
says he,—“it’s Necthar itself, 
it is, so it is!” says he, wiping 
his epistolical mouth wid the 
cuff ov his coat. 

“*’Pon my secret honour,” 
says his Riv’rence, “I’m raally 
glad to see your Holiness set 
so much to your satiswhaction ; 
especially,” says he, “as, for 
fear ov accidents, I tuck the 
liberty ov fetching the fellow 
ov that small vesshel,” says 
he, “in my other coat-pocket. 
So devil a fear ov our running 
dhry till the but-end ov the 
evening, anyhow,” says he. 

“ Dhraw your stool in to the 
fire, Mister Maguire,” says the 
Pope, “for faix,” says he, “I’m 
bent on analizing the meta- 
phwysics ov this phinomenon. 
Come, man alive, clear off,” 
says he; “you're not dhrinking 
at all.” 

“Is it dhrink?” says his 
Riv’rence; “by Gorra, your 
Holiness,” says he, “I’d dhrink 
wid you till the cows ‘ud be 
coming home in the morning.” 

So wid that they tackled to, 
to the second fugee apiece, and 
fell into larned discourse. But 
it’s time for me now to be off 
tothe lecthir at the Boord. 
Oh, my sorra light upon you, 
Docther Whately, wid your 
pilitical econimy and your hy- 
dherastatics! What the dioul 
use has a poor hedge-masther 
like me wid sich deep larning 
as is only fit for the likes ov 
them two that I left over their 
second tumbler? Howandiver, 
wishing I was like them, in 
regard ov the sup ov dhrink, 
anyhow, I must a off my 

R 
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norration for the prisint; but 
when I see you again, I'll tell 
you how Father Tom made a 
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hare ov the Pope that evening, 
both in theology and the cube 
root. 


CHAPTER Il.—HOW FATHER TOM SACKED HIS HOLINESS IN 
THEOLOGY AND LOGIC. 


Well, the lecthir’s over, and 
I’m kilt out and out. My 
bitther curse upon the man 
that invinted the same Boord ! 
I thought ons’t I’d fadomed 
the say ov throuble; and that 
was when I got through frac- 
tions at ould Mat Kavanagh’s 
school, in Firdramore—God be 
good to poor Mat’s sowl, though 
he did deny the cause the day 
he suffered! but it’s fluxions 
itself we’re set to bottom now, 
sink or shwim! May I never 
die if my head isn’t as through- 
other as anything wid their 
ordinals and cardinals — and, 
begob, it’s all nothing to the 
econimy lecthir that I have to 
go to at two o’clock. How- 
andiver, I mustn’t forget that 
we left his Riv’rence and his 
Holiness sitting fernenst one 
another in the parlor ov the 
Vatican, jist afther mixing 
their second tumbler. 

When they had got well 
down into the same, they fell, 
as I was telling you, into larned 
discourse. For, you see, the 
Pope was curious to find out 
whether Father Tom was the 
great theologian all out that 
people said; and says he, 
“ Mister Maguire,” says he, 
“what answer do you make 
to the heretics when they quote 
them passidges agin thransub- 
stantiation out ov the Fathers?” 
says he. 

“Why,” says his Riv’rence, 
“as there should be no sich 





passidges I make myself mighty 
aisy about them; but if you 
want to know how I dispose 
ov them,” says he, “just repate 
one ov them, and I’ll show you 
how to catapomphericate it in 
two shakes.” 

“Why, then,” says the Pope, 
“myself disremimbers the par- 
ticlar passidges they alledge 
out ov them ould felleys,” says 
he, “though sure enough 
they’re more numerous nor 
edifying—so we'll jist suppose 
that a heretic was to find sich 
a@ saying as this in Austin, 
‘Every sinsible man knows 
that thransubstantiation is a 
lie,—or this out of Tertullian 
er Plutarch, ‘The bishop ov 
Room is a common imposther,’ 
—now tell me, could you an- 
swer him?” 

“As easy as kiss,” says his 
Riv’rence. ‘In the first, we're 
to understand that the expris- 
sion, ‘Every sinsible man,’ 
signifies simply, ‘Every man 
that judges by his nath’ral 
sinses’; and we all know that 
nobody folleying them seven 
deludhers could ever find out 
the mysthery that’s in it, if 
somebody didn’t come in to his 
assistance wid an eighth sinse, 
which is the only sinse to be 
depended on, being the sinse ov 
the Church. So that, regard- 
ing the first quotation which 
your Holiness has supposed, 
it. makes clane for us, and 
tee-totally agin the heretics.” 
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“That’s the explanation sure 
enough,” says- his Holiness ; 
“and now what div you say 
to my being a common im- 
posther ?” ; 

“Faix, I think,” says his 
Riv’rence, “wid all submission 
to the betther judgment ov the 
learned father that your Holi- 
ness has quoted, he’d have been 
a thrifle nearer the thruth if 
he had said that the bishop ov 
Room is the grand imposther 
and top-sawyer in that line 
over us all.” 

“What do you mane?” says 
the Pope, getting quite red in 
the face. 

“What would I mane,” says 
his Riv’rence, as composed as a 
docther ov physic, “but that 
your Holiness is at the head ov 
all them—troth I had a’most 
forgot I wasn’t a bishop my- 
self,” says he (the deludher was 
going to say, at the head ov all 
uz)—“ that has the gift ov lay- 
ing on hands. For sure,” says 
he, “imposther and imposithr 
is all one, so you're only to 
undherstand manuum, and the 
job is done. Awouich!” says 
he, “if any heretic ’ud go for 
to cast up sich a passidge as 
that agin me, I’d soon give him 
a lesson in the p’lite art ov cut- 
ting a stick to welt his own 
back wid.” 

“’Pon my apostolical word,” 
says the Pope, “ you’ve cleared 
up them two pints in a most 
satiswhacthery manner.” 

“You see,” says his Riv’rence 
—by this time they wor mixing 
their third tumbler—“ the writ- 
ings ov them Fathers is to be 
thrated wid great veneration ; 
and it ‘ud be the height ov 
presumption in any one to sit 
down to interpret them widout 
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providing himself wid a genteel 
assortment ov the best figures 
ov rhetoric, sich as mettonymy, 
hyperbol, cattychraysis, pro- 
lipsis, mettylipsis, superbaton, 
pollysyndreton, hustheronpro- 
theron, prosodypeia and the 
like, in ordher that he may 
never be at a less for shuit- 
able sintiments when he comes 
to their high-flown passidges. 
For unless we thrate them 
Fathers liberally to a hand- 
some allowance ov thropes and 
figures, they’d set up heresy at 
ons’t, so they would.” 

“It’s thrue for you,” says the 
Pope; “the figures ov spache is 
the pillars ov the Church.” 

‘‘ Bedad,” says his Riv’rence, 
“T dunna what we’d do widout 
them at all.” 

“Which one do you prefir?” 
says the Pope; “that is,” says 
he, “ which figure ov spache do 
you find most usefullest when 
you're hard set?” 

“ Metaphour’s very good,” 
says his Riv’rence, “and so’s 
mettonymy—and I’ve known 
prosodypeia stand to me at a 
pinch mighty well—but for a 
constancy, superbaton’s the 
figure for my money. Devil 
be in me,” says he, “but I’d 
prove black white as fast as 
a horse ud throt wid only a 
good stock ov superbaton.” 

“ Faix,” says the Pope, wid 
a sly look, “‘you’d need to have 
it backed, I judge, wid a small 
taste ov assurance.” 

“Well now, jist for that 
word,” says his Riv’rence, “I'll 
prove it widout aither one or 
other. Black,” says he, “is one 
thing and white is another 
thing. You don’t conthravene 
that? But every thing is aither 
one thing or another thing; I 
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defy the Apostle Paul to get 
over that dilemma. Well! If 
any thing be one thing, well 
and good ; but if it be another 
thing, then it’s plain it isn’t 
both things, and so can’t be 
two things—nobody can deny 
that. But what can’t be two 
things must be one thing,— 
Ergo, whether it’s one thing or 
another thing it’s all one. But 
black is one thing and white is 
another thing,—Zrgo, black 
and white is all one. Quod 
erat demonsthrandum.” 

“Stop a bit,” says the Pope, 
“T can’t althegither give in to 
your second minor—no—your 
second major,” says he, and he 
stopped. “Faix, then,” says 
he, getting confused, “I don’t 
rightly remimber where it was 
exactly that I thought I seen 
the flaw in your premisses. 
Howsomdiver,” says he, ‘I 
don’t deny that it’s a good 
conclusion, and one that ’ud 
be ov materi’l service to the 
Church if it was dhrawn wid 
a little more distinctiveness.” 

“T’ll make it as plain as the 
nose on your Holiness’s face, by 
superbaton,” says his Riv’rence. 
“My adversary says, black is 
not another colour, that is, 
white? Now that’s jist a 
parallel passidge wid the one 
out ov Tartullian that me and 
Hayes smashed the heretics on 
in Clarendon Sthreet, ‘This is 
my body—that is, the figure ov 
my body.’ That’s a superbaton, 
and we showed that it oughtn’t 
to be read that way at all, but 
this way, ‘This figure ov my 
body is my body.’ Jist so wid 
my adversary’s proposition, it 
mustn’t be undherstood the way 
it reads, by no manner of 
manes; but it’s to be taken 
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this way, — ‘Black —that is, 
white—is not another colour,’ 
—green, if you like, or orange, 
by dad, for anything I care, 
for my case is proved. ‘Black,’ 
that is, ‘white,’ lave out the 
‘that’ by sinnalayphy, and 
you have the orthodox con- 
clusion, ‘ Black is white,’ or b 

convarsion, ‘ White is black.’” 

“Tt’s as clear as mud,” says 
the Pope. 

“ Begad,” says his Riv’rence, 
“I’m in great humour for dis- 
putin’ to-night. I wisht your 
Holiness was a heretic jist for 
two minutes,” says he, “till 
you'd see the flaking I’d give 
you!” 

“Well, then, for the fun o’ 
the thing, suppose me my name- 
sake, if you like,” says the 
Pope, laughing,—“ though, by 
Jayminy,” says he, “ he’s not one 
that I take much pride out ov.” 

“Very good—devil a betther 
joke ever I had,” says his 
Riv’rence. ‘Come, then, Mis- 
ther Pope,” says he, “hould up 
that purty face ov yours, and 
answer me this question. 
Whieh ’ud be the biggest lie, 
if I said I seen a turkey-cock 
lying on the broad ov his back, 
and picking the stars out ov 
the sky, or if I was to say that 
I seen a gandher in the same 
intherestin’ posture, rayereat- 
ing himself wid similar asthro- 
nomical experiments? Answer 
me that, you ould swaddler,” 
says he. 

‘““How durst you call me a 
swaddler, sir?” says the Pope, 
forgetting, the dear man, the 
part that he was acting. 

“Don’t think for to bully 
me!” says his Riv’rence. “I 
always daar to spake the truth, 
and it’s well known that you're 
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nothing but a swaddling ould 
sinner ov a saint,” says he, 
never letting on to persave that 
his Holiness had forgot what 
they were agreed on. 

“By all that’s good,” says 
the Pope, “I often hard ov the 
imperance ov you Irish afore,” 
says he, “but I never expected 
to be called a saint in my own 
house either by Irishman or 
Hottentot. Ill till you what, 
Misther Maguire,” says he, “if 
you can’t keep a civil tongue in 
your head, you had betther be 
walking off wid yourself; for I 
beg lave to give you to undher- 
stand that it won’t be for the 
good ov your health if you call 
me by sich an outprobrious 
epithet again,” says he. 

“Qh, indeed! then things is 
come to a purty pass,” says his 
Riv’rence (the dear funny soul 
that he ever was!) “when the 
like ov you compares one ov the 
Maguires ov Tempo wid a wild 
Ingine! Why, man alive, the 
Maguires was kings ov Fer- 
managh three thousand years 
afore your grandfather, that 
was the first ov your breed 
that ever wore shoes and 
stockings” (I’m bound to say, 
in justice to the poor Prodesan, 
that this was all spoken by his 
Riv’rence by way ov a figure ov 
spache), “ was sint his Majesty’s 
arrand to cultivate the friend- 
ship of Prince Lee Boo in 
Botteney Bay! Oh, Bryan 
dear,” says he, letting on to 
cry, “if you were alive to hear 
a boddagh Sassenagh like this 
casting up his counthry to one 
ov the name ov Maguire!” 

“In the name ov God,” says 
the Pope, very solemniously, 
“what is the maning ov all 
this at all at all?” says he. 
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“Sure,” says his Riv’rence, 
whispering to him across the 
table, “sure you know we’re 
acting a conthrawarsy, and you 
tuk the part ov the Prodesan 
champion. You wouldn’t be 
angry wid me, I’m sure, for 
sarving out the heretic to the 
best ov my ability.” 

“Oh, begad, I had forgot,” 
says the Pope, the good- 
natured ould crethur; “sure 
enough you were only taking 
your part, as a good Milesian 
Catholic ought, agin the heretic 
Sassenagh. Well,” says he, 
“fire away now, and I'll put 
up wid as many conthrover- 
sial compliments as you plase 
to pay me.” 

“Well, then, answer me my 
question, you sanctimonious 
ould dandy,” says his Riv’rence. 

“In troth, then,” says the 
Pope, “I dunna which ’ud be 
the biggest lie: to my mind,” 
says he, “the one appears to 
be about as big a bounce as 
the other.” 

“Why, then, you poor sim- 
pleton,” says his Riv’rence, 
“don’t you persave that, for- 
bye the advantage the gandher 
"ud have in the length ev his 
neck, it ’ud be next to on- 
possible for the turkey - cock 
lying thataway to see what 
he was about, by rason 
ov his djollars and other 
accouthrements hanging back 
over his eyes? The one about 
as big a bounce as the other! 
Oh, you misfortunate crethur! 
if you had ever larned your 
A B C in theology, you’d have 
known that there’s a differ 
betuxt them two lies so great, 
that, begad, I wouldn’t won- 
dher if it ’ud make a balance 
ov five years in purgathory 
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to the sowl that ’ud be in it. 
Ay, and if it wasn’t that the 
Church is too liberal entirely, so 
she is, it ’ud cost his heirs and 
succissors betther norten pounds 
to have him out as soon as the 
other. Get along, man, and 
take half-a-year at dogmatical 
theology: go and read your 
Dens, you poor dunce, you!” 
““Raaly,” says the Pope, 
“you're making the heretic’s 
shoes too hot to hould me. 
I wondher how the Prodesans 
can stand afore you at all.” 
“Don’t think to delude me,” 
says his Riv’rence; “don’t think 
to back out ov your challenge 
now,” says he, “but come to 
the scratch like a man, if you 
are &@ man, and answer me my 
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question. What’s the rason, 
now, that Julius Cesar and 
the Vargin Mary was born 
upon the one day ?— answer 
me that, if you wouldn’t be 
hissed off the platform?” 
Well, my dear, the Pope 
couldn’t answer it, and he 
had to acknowledge himself 
sacked. Then he axed his 
Riv’rence to tell him the 
rason himself; and Father Tom 
communicated it to him in 
Latin. But as that is a very 
deep question, I never hard 
what the answer was, ex- 
cept that I’m tould it was 
so mysterious, it made the 
Pope’s hair stand on end. 
But there’s two o’clock, and 
Tl be late for the lecthir. 


CHAPTER III.—HOW FATHER TOM MADE A HARE OF 
HIS HOLINESS IN LATIN. 


Oh, Docther Whately, Doc- 
ther Whately, I’m sure I'll 
never die another death if I 
don’t die aither ov consumption 
or production! I ever and 
always thought that asthron- 
omy was the hardest science 
that was till now—and it’s no 
lie I’m telling you, the same 
asthronomy is a tough enough 
morsel to brake a man’s fast 
upon—and geolidgy is middling 
and hard too—and hydheras- 
tatics is no joke; but ov all the 
books ov science that ever was 
opened and shut, that book 
upon Pilitical Econimy lifts 
the pins! Well, well, if they 
wait till they persuade me that 
taking a man’s rints out ov the 
counthry and spinding them 
in forrain parts isn’t doing us 
out ov the same, they'll wait 
a@ long time, in troth. But 


you're waiting, I see, to hear 
how his Rivrence and his 
Holiness got on after finishing 
the disputation I was telling 
you ov. Well, you see, my 
dear, when the Pope found he 
couldn’t hold a candle to Father 
Tom in theology and logic, he 
thought he’d take the shine out 
ov him in Latin anyhow; s0 
says he, “Misther Maguire,” 
says he, “I quite agree wid 
you that it’s not lucky for us 
to be spaking on them deep 
subjects in sich langidges as 
the evil spirits is acquainted 
wid, and,” says he, “I think 
it ‘ud be no harm for us to 
spake from this out in Latin,” 
says he, “for fraid the devil 
"ud undherstand what we are 


saying.” 
“Not a hair I care,” says 
Father Tom, “whether he 
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undherstands what we're say- 
ing or not, as long as we keep 
off that last pint we wor dis- 
cussing, and one or two others. 
Listners never heard good ov 
themselves,” says he; “and if 
Belzhebub takes anything amiss 
that aither you or me says in 
regard ov himself or his faction, 
let him stand forrid like a man, 
and, never fear, I'll give him 
his answer. Howandiver, if 
it’s for a taste ov classic con- 
wersation you are, just to put 
us in mind ov ould Cordarius,” 
says he, “here's at you;” and 
wid that he lets fly at his 
Holiness wid his health in 
Latin. 

“Vesthre Sanctitatis salu- 
tem volo!” says he. 

“Vesthre Revirintiz salu- 
britati bibo!” says the Pope to 
him again (haith, it’s no joke, 
I tell you, to remimber sich a 
power ov larning). ‘ Here’s to 
you wid the same,” says the 
Pope, in the raal Ciceronian. 
“Nuno poculum  alterhum 
imple,” says he. 

“Cum omni jucunditate in 
vita,” says his Riv’rence. “Cum 
summa concupiscintia et ani- 
mositate,” says he; as much 
as to say, “ Wid all the veins 
ov my heart, Dll do that 
same;” and so wid that they 
mixed their fourth gun apiece. 

“ Aqua vite vesthra sane est 
liquor admirabilis,” says the 
Pope. 

“Verum est pro te—it’s thrue 
for you,” says his Riv’rence, 
forgetting the idyim ov the 
Latin phwraseology, in a 
manner. 

“Prava est tua Latinitas, 
domine,” says the Pope, finding 
fault like wid his etymology. 
“Parva culpa mihi,—small 
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blame to me, that is,” says his 
Riv’rence; “nam multum la- 
boro in partibus interioribus,” 
says he—the dear man! that 
never was at a loss for an 
excuse | 

“ Quid tibi incommodi?” says 
the Pope, axing him what ailed 
him. 

“‘Habesne id quod Anglicé 
vocamus a looking-glass,” says 
his Riv’rence. 

“Immo, habeo speculum 
splendidissimum subther oper- 
culum pyxidis hujus starnuta- 
toriz,” says the Pope, pulling 
out a beautiful goold snuff-box, 
wid a looking-glass in under 
the lid; “subther operculum 
pyxidis hujus starnutatorii— 
no—starnutatorize—quam dono 
accepi ab Archiduce Austhriaco 
siptuagisima preetherita,” says 
he; as much as to say that he 
got the box in a prisint from 
the Queen ov Spain last Lint, 
if I rightly remimber. 

Well, Father Tom laughed 
like to burst. At last says he, 
“ Pather Sancte,” says he, “sub 
errore jaces. ‘Looking-glass’ 
apud nos habet significationem 
quamdam peculiarem ex tem- 
pore diei dependentem ”—there 
was a sthring ov accusatives 
for yez !—“ nam mane speculum 
sonat,” says he, “ post prandium 
vero mat—mat—mat ”’—-sorra 
be in me but I disremimber the 
classic apellivation ov the same 
article. Howandiver, his Riv’- 
rence went on explaining himself 
in such a way as no scholar 
could mistake. ‘ Vesica mea,” 
says he, “ab illo ultimo ever- 
sore distenditur, donec similis 
est rumpere. Verbis apertis,” 
says he, “vesthre Sanctitatis 
presentia salvata, aquam facere 
valde desidhero.” 
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** Ho, ho, ho!” says the Pope, 
grabbing up his box; “si in- 
quinavisses meam pyxidem, 
excimnicari debuisses. Hillo, 
Anthony,” says he to his head 
butler, “fetch Misther Maguire 
Eg 

“You spoke first!” says his 
Riv’rence, jumping off his sate ; 
‘you spoke first in the vernacu- 
lar! I take Misther Anthony 
to witness,” says he. 

“What else would you have 
me to do?” says the Pope, quite 
dogged like to see himself bate 
thataway at his own waypons. 
“Sure,” says he, “ Anthony 
wouldn’t undherstand a B from 
a bull’s foot if I spoke to him 
any other way.” 

“Well, then,” says his Riv’- 
rence, “in considheration ov the 
needcessity,” says he, “T’ll let 
you off for this time; but mind, 
now, afther I say prestho, the 
first ov us that spakes a word 
ov English is the hare— 
preestho!” 

Neither ov them spoke for 
near a minit, considhering wid 
themselves how they wor to 
begin sich a great thrial ov 
shkill. At last, says the Pope 
—the blessed man! only think 
how ‘cute it was ov him! 
—“Domine Maguire,” says 
he, “ valde desidhero certiorem 
fieri de significatione istius 
verbi eversor quo jam jam usus 
es” —(well, surely I am the 
boy for the Latin !). 

“Eversor, id est cyathus,” 
says his Riv’rence, “nam apud 
nos tumbleri, seu  eversores, 
dicti sunt ab evertendo cere- 
moniam inter amicos; non, ut 
Temperantiz Societatis frigidis 

fautoribus placet, ab evertendis 
ipsis potatoribus.” (It’s not 
every masther undher the 
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Boord, I tell you, could carry 
such a car-load ov the dead 
langidges.) ‘In agro vero 
Louthiano et Midensi,” says 
he, “nomine gaudent quodam 
secundum linguam Anglicanam 
significante bombardam seu 
tormentum; quia ex eis tan- 
quam ex telis jaculatoriis 
liquorem faucibus immittere 
solent. Etiam inter hereticos 
illos melanostomos” (that was 
a touch of Greek). “ Presby- 
terianos Septentrionales, qui 
sunt terribiles potatores, Cyathi 
dicti sunt faceres, et dimidium 
Cyathi hef-a-glessus. Dimid- 
ium Cyathi vero apud Metro- 
politanos WHibernicos dicitur 
dandy.” — 

“En verbum Anglicanum!” 
says the Pope, clapping his 
hands,—“leporem te fecisti;” 
as much as to say that he had 
made a hare ov himself. 

“ Dandeus, dandeus verbum 
erat,” says his Riv’rence—oh, 
the dear man, but it’s himself 
that was handy ever and 
always at getting out ov a 
hobble — “dandeus verbum 
erat,” says he, “quod dicturus 
eram, cum me intherpillavisti.” 

“Ast ego dico,” says the 
Pope, very sharp, “quod verb- 
um erat dandy.” 

“Per tibicinem qui coram 
Mose modulatus est,” says his 
Riv’rence, “id fiagellat mun- 
dum! Dandeus dixi, et tu 
dicis dandy ; ergo tu es lepus, 
non ego—Ah, ha! Saceavi 
vesthram Sanctitatem!” 

“Mendacium est!” says the 
Pope, quite forgetting himself, 
he was so mad at being sacked 
before the sarvints. 

Well, if it hadn’t been that 
his Holiness was in it, Father 
Tom ’ud have given him the 
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gontints ov his tumbler betuxt 
the two eyes for calling him 
a liar; and, in troth, it’s very 
well it was in Latin the offince 
was conweyed, for, if it had 
been in the vernacular, there’s 
no saying what ‘ud ha’ been 
the consequence. His Riv’rence 
was mighty angry anyhow.— 
“Tu senex lathro,” says he, 
“quomodo audes me mendacem 
preedicare ?” 

“Et tu, sacrilege nebulo,” 
says the Pope, “quomodo au- 
dacitatem habeas, me Dei in 
terris vicarium, lathronem con- 
wiciari?” 

“Interroga circumcirca,” says 
his Riv’rence. 

“Abi ex edibus meis,” says 
the Pope. 

“Abi tu in malem crucem,” 
says his Riv’rence. 

“Excumnicabo te,” says the 
Pope. 

“Diabolus curat,” says his 
Riv’renee. 

“Anathema sis,” says the 
Pope. 

“Oscula meum pod,”—says 
his Riv’rence—but, my dear, 
afore he could finish what he 
was going to say, the Pope 
broke out into the vernacular. 
“Get out o’ my house, you 
reprobate!” says he in sich a 
rage that he could contain 
himself widin the Latin no 
longer. 

“Ha, ha, ha!—ho, ho, ho!” 
says his Riv’rence, “who’s the 
hare now, your Holiness? Oh, 
by this and by that, I’ve sacked 
you clane! Clane and clever 
I’ve done it, and no mistake! 
You see what a bit ov desate 
will do wid the wisest, your 
Holiness—sure it was joking I 
was, on purpose to aggrawate 
you—all’s fair, you know, in 
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love, law, and conthravarsy. 
In troth, if I’d thought you'd 
have taken it so much to heart, 
I'd have put my head into the 
fire afore I’d have said a word 
to offind you,” says he, for he 
seen that the Pope was very 
vexed. “Sure, God forbid 
that I’d say anything agin 
your Holiness, barring it 
was in fun; for aren’t you 
the father ov the faith- 
ful, and the thrue vicar ov 
God upon earth? And amn’t 
I ready to go down on my two 
knees this blessed minit and 
beg your apostolical pardon for 
every word that I said to your 
displasement ?” 

“Are you in arnest that it 
is in fun you wor?” says the 
Pope. 

“ May I never die if I amn’t,” 
says his Riv’rence. “It was 
all to provoke your Holiness to 
commit a brache ov the Latin 
that I tuck the small liberties 
I did,” says he. 

‘“‘T’d have you to take care,” 
says the Pope, “how you take 
sich small liberties again, or 
maybe you'll provoke me to 
commit a brache ov the pace.” 

“Well, and if I did,” says 
his Riv’rence, “ I know a sartan 
preparation ov chymicals that’s 
very good for curing a brache 
either in Latinity or frind- 


ship.” 
“What's that?” says the 
Pope, quite mollified, and 


sitting down again at the 
table that he had ris from in 
the first pluff ov his indigna- 
tion. “What's that?” says 
he, “for, ‘pon my epistolical 
‘davy, I think it ’udn’t be aisy 
to bate this miraculous mixthir 
that we've been thrying to 
anilize this two hours back,” 
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says he, taking a mighty 
scientifical swig out ov the 
bottom ov his tumbler. 

“Tt’s good for a beginning,” 
says his Riv’rence; “it lays a 
very nate foundation for more 
sarious operation: but we're 
now arrived at a pariod ov the 
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evening when it’s time to pro- 
ceed wid our shuperstructhure 
by compass and square, like 
free and excipted masons as we 
both are.” 

My time’s up for the present ; 
but I'll tell you the rest in the 
evening at home. 


CHAPTER IV.—HOW FATHER TOM AND HIS HOLINESS DISPUTED 
IN METAPHYSICS AND ALGEBRA, 


God be wid the time when I 
went to the classical seminary 
ov Firdramore! when I'd bring 
my sod o’ turf undher my arm, 
and sit down on my shnug 
boss o’ straw, wid my back to 
the masther and my shins to 
the fire, and score my sum in 
Dives’s denominations or the 
double rule o’ three, or play 
fox-and-geese wid purty Jane 
Cruise that sat next me, as 
plisantly as the day was long, 
widout any one so much as 
saying, “Mikey Heffernan, 
what’s that you’re about ?”— 
for ever since I was in the one 
lodge wid poor ould Mat I had 
my own way in his school as 
free as ever I had in my 
mother’s shebeen. God be wid 
them days, I say again, for it’s 
althered times wid me, I judge, 
since I got under Carlisle and 
Whately. Sich sthrictness! 
sich ordher! sich dhrilling, and 
lecthiring, and tuthoring as 
they do get on wid! I wisht 
to gracious the one-half ov their 
rules and rigilations was sunk 
in the say. And they’re get- 
ting so sthrict, too, about hav- 
ing fair-play for the heretic 
childher! We’ve to have no 
more schools in the chapels, 
nor masses in the schools. Oh, 
by this and by that it’ll never 


do at all! The ould plan was 
twenty times betther; and, for 
my own part, if it wasn’t that 
the clargy supports them in a 
manner, and the grant’s a thing 
not easily done widout these 
hard times, I’d see if I couldn’t 
get a sheltered spot nigh-hand 
the chapel, and set up again on 
the good ould principle: and 
faix, I think our Metropolitan 
’ud stand to me, for I know 
that his Grace’s motto was 
ever and always, that “Igno- 
rance is the thrue mother ov 
piety.” 

But I’m running away from 
my narrative entirely, so I am. 
“You'll plase to ordher up the 
housekeeper, then,” says Father 
Tom to the Pope, “ wid a pint 
ov sweet milk in a skillet, and 
the bulk ov her fist ov butther, 
along wid a dust ov soft sugar 
in a saucer, and I’ll show you 
the way of producing a decoo- 
tion that, I’ll be bound, will 
hunt the thirst out ov every 
nook and corner in your Holi- 
ness’s blessed carcidge.” 

The Pope ordhered up the 


ingredients, and they were 
brought in by the head 
butler. 


“That'll not do at all,” says 
his Riv’rence, “the ingredients 
won’t combine in due propor- 
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tion unless ye do as I bid yez. 
Send up the housekeeper,” says 
he, “for a faymale hand is on- 
dispinsably necessary to pro- 
duce the adaptation ov the 
particles and the concurrence 
ov the corpuscles, widout which 
you might boil till morning, 
and never fetch the cruds off 
ov it.” 

Well, the Pope whispered to 
his head butler, and by-and-by 
up there comes an ould faggot 
ov a Caillean, that was enough 
to frighten a horse from his 
oats. 

“Don’t thry for to desave me,” 
says his Riv’rence, “for it’s no 
use, I tell yez. Send up the 
housekeeper, I bid yez: I seen 
her presarving gooseberries in 
the panthry as 1 came up: she 
has eyes as black as a sloe,” 
says he, “and cheeks like the 
rose in June; and sorra taste 
ov this celestial mixthir shall 
crass the lips ov man or mortial 
this blessed night till she stirs 
the same up wid her own deli- 
cate little finger.’ 

“ Misther Maguire,” says the 
Pope, “it’s very unproper ov 
you to spake that way ov my 
housekeeper: I won’t allow it, 
sir.” 

“Honour bright, your Holi- 
ness,” says his Riv’rence, laying 
his hand on his heart. 

“Oh, by this and by that, 
Misther Maguire,” says the 
Pope, “I’ll have none ov your 
insiniwations: I don’t care who 
sees my whole household,” says 
he; “I don’t care if all the 
faymales undher my roof was 
paraded down the High Street 
ov Room,” says he. 

“Oh, it’s plain to be seen 
how little you care who sees 
them,” says his Riv’rence. 
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“You’re afeared, now, if I was 
to see your housekeeper, that 
I’d say she was too handsome.” 

“No, I’m not!” says the 
Pope; “I don’t care who sees 
her,” says he. “Anthony,” 
says he to the head butler, 
“bid Eliza throw her apron 
over her head, and come up 
here.” Wasn’t that stout in 
the blessed man? Well, my 
dear, up she came, stepping 
like a three-year-old, and blush- 
ing like the brake o’ day: for 
though her apron was thrown 
over her head as she came 
forrid, till you could barely see 
the tip ov her chin—more be 
token there was a lovely dimple 
in it, as I’ve been tould—yet 
she let it shlip a bit to one 
side, by chance like, jist as she 
got fornenst the fire, and if 
she wouldn’t have given his 
Riv’rence a shot if he hadn’t 
been a priest, it’s no matther. 

“Now, my dear,” says he, 
“you must take that skillet, 
and hould it over the fire till 
the milk comes to a blood-hate; 
and the way you'll know that 
will be by stirring it ons’t or 
twice wid the little finger ov 
your right hand, afore you put 
in the butther: not that I mis- 
doubt,” says he, “but that the 
same finger’s fairer nor the 
whitest milk that ever came 
from the tit.” 

“None of your deludhering 
talk to the young woman, sir,” 
says the Pope, mighty stern. 
“Stir the posset as he bids 
you, Eliza, and then be off 
wid yourself,” says he. 

“T beg your Holiness’s pardon 
ten thousand times,” says his 
Riv’rence; “I’m sure I meant 
nothing onproper; I hope I’m 
uncapable ov any sich dirilec- 
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tion ov my duty,” says he. 
“But, marciful Saver!” he 
cried out, jumping up on a 
suddent, “look behind you, 
your Holiness—I’m blest but 
the room’s on fire!” 

Sure enough the candle fell 
down that minit, and was near 
setting fire to the windy-our- 
tains, and there was some 
bustle, as you may suppose, 
getting things put to rights. 
And now I have to tell you 
ov a raaly onpleasant occur- 
rence. If I was a Prodesan 
that was in it, I'd say that 
while the Pope’s back was 
turned, Father Tom made free 
wid the two lips ov Miss 
Eliza; but, upon my con- 
science, I believe it was a 
mere mistake that his Holi- 
ness fell into on account ov 
his being an ould man, and 
not having aither his eyesight 
or his hearing very parfect. 
At anyrate, it can’t be denied 
but that he had a sthrong 
imprission that sich was the 
case; for he wheeled about as 
quick as thought, jist as his 
Riv’rence was sitting down, 
and charged him wid the 
offince plain and plump. “Is 
it kissing my housekeeper be- 
fore my face you are, you 
villain?” says he. “Go down 
out o’ this,” says he to Miss 
Eliza; “and do you be pack- 
ing off wid you,” he says to 
Father Tom, “for it’s not safe, 
so it isn’t, to have the likes ov 
you in a house where there’s 
temptation in your way.” 

“Is it me?” says his Riv’- 
rence; ‘“‘ why, what weuld 
your Holiness be at, at all? 
Sure I wasn’t doing no sich 
thing.” 

“Would you have me doubt 
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the evidence ov my sinses?” 
says the Pope; “would you 
have me doubt the testimony 
ov my eyes and ears?” says he, 

“Indeed I would s0,” says 
his Riv’rence, “if they pre- 
tend to have informed your 
Holiness ov any sich foolish. 
ness.” 

“Why,” says the Pope, “I 
seen you afther kissing Eliza 
as plain as I see the nose on 
your face; I heard the smack 
you gave her as plain as ever 
I heard thundher.” 

“And how do you know 
whether you see the nose on 
my face or not?” says his 
Riv’rence; “and how do you 
know whether what you 
thought was thundher, was 
thundher at all?, Them op- 
erations ov the sinses,” says 
he, “comprises only particular 
corporayal emotions, connected 
wid sartain confused percip- 
tions called sinsations, and 
isn’t to be depended upon at 
all. If we were to follow them 
blind guides, we might jist as 
well turn heretics at ons’t. 
’Pon my secret word, your 
Holiness, it’s naither charitable 
nor orthodox ov you to set 
up the testimony ov your eyes 
and ears agin the characther 
ov a clergyman. And now, 
see how aisy it is to explain 
all them phwenomena that per- 
plexed you. I ris and went 
over beside the young woman 
because the skillet was boiling 
over, to help her to save the 
dhrop ov liquor that was in 
it; and as for the noise you 
heard, my dear man, it was 
neither more nor less nor my- 
self dhrawing the cork out ov 
this blissid bottle.” 

“Don’t offer to thrape that 
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upon me!” says the Pope; 
“here’s the cork in the bottle 
still, as tight as a wedge.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” says 
his Riv’rence, “that’s not the 
cork at all,” says he; ‘I dhrew 
the cork a good two minits ago, 
and it’s very purtily spitted on 
the end ov this blessed cork- 
schrew at this prisint moment ; 
howandiver you can’t see it, 
because it’s only its raal pri- 
sence that’s in it. But that 
appearance that you call a 
cork,” says he, “is nothing but 
the outward spacies and ex- 
ternal qualities ov the cortical 
nathur. Them’s nothing but 
the accidents ov the cork that 
you're looking at and handling ; 
but, as I tould you afore, the 
real cork’s dhrew, and is here 
prisint on the end ov this nate 
little insthrument, and it was 
the noise I made in dhrawing 
it, and nothing else, that you 
mistook for the sound ov the 
pogue.” 

You know there was no 
conthravening what he said; 
and the Pope couldn’t openly 
deny it. Howandiver he thried 
to pick a hole in it this way. 
“Granting,” says he, “that 
there is the differ you say be- 
twixt the reality ov the cork 
and them cortical accidents, 
and that it’s quite possible, as 
you allidge, that the thrue cork 
is really prisint on the end ov 
the schrew, while the accidents 
keep the mouth ov the bottle 
stopped —still,” says he, “I 
can’t undherstand, though 
willing to acquit you, how the 
dhrawing ov the real cork, 
that’s onpalpable and widout 
accidents, could produce the 
accident of that sinsible ex- 
plosion I heard jist now.” 
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“All I can say,” says his 
Riv’rence, “is, that I’m sinsible 
it was a real accident, any- 
how.” 

“Ay,” says the Pope, “the 
kiss you gev Eliza, you mane.” 

“No,” says his Riv’rence, 
“but the report I made.” 

“TI don’t doubt you,” says 


the Pope. 

“No cork could be dhrew 
with less noise,” says his 
Riv’rence. 


“It would be hard for any- 
thing to be less nor nothing, 
barring algebra,” says the 
Pope. 

“T can prove to the con- 
thrary,” says his Riv’rence. 
“This glass ov whisky is less 
nor that tumbler ov punch, 
and that tumbler ov punch 
is nothing to this jug ov 
scaltheen.” 

“Do you judge by superficial 
misure or by the liquid con- 
tents?” says the Pope. 

“Don’t stop me betwixt my 
premisses and my conclusion,” 
says his Riv’rence ; “ Hrgo, this 
glass ov whisky is less nor 
nothing; and for that raison 
I see no harm in life in adding 
it to the contents ov the same 
jug, just by way ov a frost- 
na ” 

“Adding what’s less nor 
nothing,” says the Pope, “is 
subtraction according to al- 
gebra; so here goes to make 
the rule good,” says he, filling 
his tumbler wid the blessed 
stuff, and sitting down again 
at the table, for the anger 
didn’t stay two minits on him, 
the good-hearted ould sowl. 

“Two minuses makes one 
plus,” says his Riv’rence, as 
ready as you plase, “and that'll 
account for the increased day- 
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crement I mane to take the 
liberty ov producing in the 
same mixed quantity,” says he, 
follying his Holiness’s episto- 
lical example. 

“By all that’s good,” says 
the Pope, “that’s the best stuff 
I ever tasted: you call it a 


it’s ov the first 
ordher, then,” says his Riv’- 
rence, “we'll have the less 
deffeequilty in reducing it toa 
simple equation.” 

“You'll have no fractions at 
my side, anyhow,” says the 
Pope. ‘“Faix, I’m afeard,” 
says he, “it’s only too aisy ov 
solution our sum is like to 
be.” 

“Never fear for that,” says 
his Riv’rence, “I’ve a good 
stock ov surds here in the 
bottle; for I tell you it will 
take us a long time to exthract 
the root ov it, at the rate we’re 
going on.” 

“What makes you call the 
blessed quart an_ irrational 
quantity?” says the Pope. 

“Becase it’s too much for 
one and too little for two,” 
says his Riv’rence. 

“Clear it ov its coefficient, 
and we'll thry,” says the Pope. 

“Hand me over the ex- 
ponent, then,” says his Riv’- 
rence. 

“What's that?” says the 
Pope. 

“The shcrew, to be sure,” 
says his Riv’rence. 

“What for?” says the Pope. 

‘To dhraw the cork,” says 
his Riv’rence. 

‘Sure the cork’s dhrew,” 
says the Pope. 

“But the sperits can’t get 
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out on account ov the accidents 
that’s stuck in the neck ov the 
bottle,” says his Riv’rence, 

“ Accident ought to be pass- 
able to sperit,” says the Pope, 
“and that makes me suspect 
that the reality ov the cork’s 
in it afther all.” 

“That’s a barony - masia,” 
says his Riv’rence, “and I’m 
not bound to answer it. But 
the fact is, that it’s the ac- 
cidents ov the sperits too that’s 
in it, and the reality’s passed 
out through the cortical spacies 
as you say; for, you may have 
observed, we've both been in 
real good sperits ever since the 
cork was dhrawn, and where 
else would the real sperits come 
from if they wouldn’t come out 
ov the bottle?” 

“Well, then,” says the Pope, 
“since weve got the reality, 
there’s no use troubling our- 
selves wid the accidents.” 

“Oh, begad,” says his 
Riv’rence, “the accidents is 
very essential too; for a man 
may be in the best ov good 
sperits, as far as his immaterial 
part goes, and yet need the 
accidental qualities ov good 
liquor to hunt the sinsible 
thirst out ov him.” So he 
dhraws the cork in earnest, 
and sets about brewing the 
other skillet ov scaltheen; but, 
faix, he had to get up the 
ingredients this time by the 
hands ov ould Molly; though 
devil a taste ov her little finger 
he’d let widin a yard ov the 
same decoction. 

But, my dear, here’s the 
‘Freeman’s Journal,’ and we'll 
see what’s the news afore we 
finish the residuary proceedings 
ov their two Holinesses. 
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Hurroo, my darlings !—didn’t 
I tell you it ‘ud never do? 
Success to bould John Tuam 
and the ould siminary ov Fir- 
dramore! Oh, more power to 
your Grace every day you rise, 
‘tis you that has broken their 
Boord into shivers undher your 
feet! Sure, and isn’t it a proud 
day for Ireland, this blessed 
feast ov the chair ov Saint 
Pether? Isn’t Carlisle and 
Whately smashed to pieces, 
and their whole college ov 
swaddling teachers knocked 
intosmidhereens. John Tuam, 
your sowl, has tuck his pas- 
thoral staff in his hand and 
beathen them out o’ Connaught 
as fast as ever Pathrick druve 
the sarpints into Clew Bay. 
Poor ould Mat Kavanagh, if 
he was alive this day, ’tis he 
would be the happy man. 
“My curse upon their g’ogra- 
phies and Bibles,” he used to 
say; “where’s the use ov per- 
plexing the poor childer wid 
what we don’t undherstand 
ourselves?” No use at all, in 
troth, and so I said from the 
first myself. Well, thank God 
and his Grace, we'll have no 
more thrigonomethry nor scrip- 
ther in Connaught. We'll 
hould our lodges every Satur- 
day night, as we used to do, 
wid our chairman behind the 
masther’s desk, and we’ll hear 
our mass every Sunday morn- 
ing wid the blessed priest stand- 
ing afore the same. I wisht 
to goodness I hadn’t parted 
wid my Seven Champions ov 
Christendom and Freney the 
Robber; they’re books that'll 
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be in great requist in Leithrim 
as soon as the pasthoral gets 
wind. Glory be to God! I’ve 
done wid their lecthirs—they 
may all go and be d——d wid 
their consumption and produc- 
tion. I’m off to Tullymactag- 
gart before daylight in the 
morning, where I'll _ thry 
whether a sod or two o’ turf 
can’t consume a cartload ov 
heresy, and whether a weekly 
meeting ov the lodge can’t 
produce a new thayory ov 
rints. But afore I take my 
lave ov you, I may as well 
finish my story about poor 
Father Tom that I hear is 
coming up to whale the 
heretics in Adam and Eve 
during the Lint. 

The Pope—and indeed it ill 
becomes a good Catholic to say 
anything agin him—no more 
would I, only that his Riv’- 
rence was in it—but you see 
the fact ov it is, that the Pope 
was as envious as ever he could 
be at seeing himself sacked 
right and left by Father Tom, 
and bate out o’ the face, the 
way he was, on every science 
and subjec’ that was started. 
So, not to be outdone alto- 
gether, he says to his Riv’rence, 
“You're a man that’s fond ov 
the brute crayation, I hear, 
Misther Maguire?” 

“T don’t deny it,” says his 
Riv’rence ; “I’ve dogs that I’m 
willing to run agin any man’s, 
ay, or to match them agin any 
other dogs in the world for 
genteel edication and polite 
manners,” says he. 

“Tl hould you a pound,” 
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says the Pope, “that I’ve a 
quadhruped in my possession 
that’s a wiser baste nor any 
dog in your kennel.” 

“Done,” says his Riv’rence, 
and they staked the money. 

“What can this larned quadh- 
ruped o’ yours do?” says his 
Riv’rence. 

“It’s my mule,” says the 
Pope, “and, if you were to 
offer her goolden oats and 
clover off the meadows o’ Para- 
dise, sorra taste ov aither she’d 
let pass her teeth till the first 
mass is over every Sunday or 
holiday in the year.” 

“Well, and what ’ud yeu 
say if I showed you a baste 
ov mine,” says his Riv’rence, 
“that, instead ov fasting till 
first mass is over only, fasts 
out the whole four-and-twenty 
hours ov every Wednesday and 
Friday in the week as reg’lar 
as a Christian?” 

“Oh, be aisy, Masther Ma- 
guire,” says the Pope. 

“You don’t b’lieve me, don’t 
you?” says his Riv’rence; “very 
well, I’ll soon show you whether 
or no,” and he put his knuckles 
in his mouth, and gev a whistle 
that made the Pope stop his 
fingers in his ears. The aycho, 
my dear, was hardly done play- 
ing wid the cobwebs in the 
cornish, when the door flies 
open, and in jumps Spring. 
The Pope happened to be sit- 
ting next the door, betuxt him 
and his Riv’rence, and, may I 
never die, if he didn’t clear 
him, thriple crown and all, at 
one spang. ‘God’s presence 
be about us!” says the Pope, 
thinking it was an evil spirit 
come to fly away wid him for 
the lie that he had tould in 
regard ov his mule (for it was 
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nothing more nor a thrick that 
consisted in grazing the brute’s 
teeth): but, seeing it was onl 
one ov the greatest beauties oy 
a greyhound that he’d ever laid 
his epistolical eyes on, he soon 
recovered ov his fright, and 
began to pat him, while Father 
Tom ris and went to the side- 
boord, where he cut a slice oy 
pork, a slice ov beef, a slice ov 
mutton, and a slice ov salmon, 
and put them all on a plate 
thegither. “Here, Spring, my 
man,” says he, setting the plate 
down afore him on the hearth- 
stone, “here’s your supper for 
you this blessed Friday night.” 
Not a word more he said nor 
what I tell you; and, you may 
believe it or not, but it’s the 
blessed truth that the dog, 
afther jist tasting the salmon, 
and spitting it out again, lifted 
his nose out ©’ the plate, and 
stood wid his jaws wathering, 
and his tail wagging, looking 
up in his Riv’rence’s face, as 
much as to say, “Give me your 
absolution, till I hide them 
temptations out o’ my sight.” 
“There’s a dog that knows 
his duty,” says his Riv’rence; 
“there's a baste that knows 
how to conduct himself aither 
in the parlour or the field. 
You think him a good dog, 
looking at him here; but I 
wisht you seen him on the 
side ov Slieve-an-Hirin! Be 
my soul, you'd say the hill 
was running away from undher 
him. Oh, I wisht you had 
been wid me,” says he, never 
letting on to see the dog at all, 
“one day, last Lent, that I was 
coming from mass. Spring 
was near a quarther ov a mile 
behind me, for the childher was 
delaying him wid bread and 
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butther at the chapel door, 
when a lump ov a hare jumped 
out ov the plantations ov 
Grouse Lodge and ran acrass 
the road; so I gev the whilloo, 
and knowing that she’d take 
the rise ov the hill, I made over 
the ditch, and up through 
Mullaghcashel as hard as I 
could pelt, still keeping her in 
view, but afore I had gone a 
perch, Spring seen her, and 
away the two went like the 
wind, up Drumrewy, and down 
Clooneen, and over the river, 
widout his being able ons’t to 
turn her. Well, I run on till 
I come to the Diffagher, and 
through it I went, for the 
wather was low and I didn’t 
mind being wet shod, and out 
on the other side, where I got 
up on a ditch, and seen sich a 
coorse a8 I’ll be bound to say 
was never seen afore or since. 
If Spring turned that hare 
ons't that day, he turned her 
fifty times, up and down, back 
and for’ard throughout and 
about. At last he run her 
right into the big quarryhole 
in Mullaghbawn, and when I 
went up to look for her fud, 
there I found him sthretched 
on his side, not able to stir a 
foot, and the hare lying about 
an inch afore his nose as dead 
as @ door-nail, and divil a mark 
ov a tooth upon her. Kh, 
Spring, isn’t that thrue?” 
says he. Jist at that minit 
the clock sthruck twelve, and, 
before you could thrap-sticks, 
Spring had the plateful of 
mate consaled. ‘ Now,” says 
his Riv’rence, “hand me over 
my pound, for I’ve won my 
bate fairly.” 

“You'll excuse me,” says the 
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Pope, pocketing his money, 
“for we put the clock half an 
hour back, out ov compliment 
to your Riv’rence,” says he, 
“and it was Sathurday morn- 
ing afore he came up at all.” 

“Well, it’s no matther,” says 
his Riv’rence, putting back his 
pound-note in his pocket-book ; 
“only,” says he, “it’s hardly 
fair to expect a brute baste 
to be so well skilled in the 
science ov chronology.” 

In troth his Riv’rence was 
badly used in the same bate, 
for he won it clever; and, 
indeed, I’m afeard the shabby 
way he was thrated had some 
effect in putting it into his 
mind to do what he did. “ Will 
your Holiness take a blast ov 
the pipe?” says he, dhrawing 
out his dhudeen. 

“T never smoke,” says the 
Pope, “but I haven’t the least 
objection to the smell ov the 
tobaccay.” 

“Oh, you had betther take a 
dhraw,” says his Riv’rence; 
“it'll relish the dhrink, that 
"ud be too luscious entirely, 
widout something to flavour it.” 

“T had thoughts,” said the 
Pope, wid the laste sign ov a 
hiccup on him, “ov getting up 
a broiled bone for the same 
purpose.” 

“Well,” says his Riv’rence, 
“@ broiled bone ’ud do no 
manner ov harm at this present 
time; but a smoke,” says he, 
“ud flavour both the devil and 
the dhrink.” 

“What sort 0’ tobaccay is it 
that’s in it?” says the Pope. 

“Raal nagur-head,” says his 
Riv’rence; “a very mild and 
salubrious spacies ov the philo- 
sophic weed.” . 

Ss 
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“Then, I don’t care if I do 
take a dhraw,” says the Pope. 
Then Father Tom held the coal 
himself till his Holiness had the 
pipe lit; and they sat widout 
saying anything worth men- 
tioning for about five minutes. 

At last the Pope says to his 
Riv’rence, “I dunna what gev 
me this plaguy hiccup,” says 
he. “Dhrink about,” says he 
—“ Begorra,” he says, “I think 
I’m getting merrier nor’s good 
for me. Sing us a song, your 
Riv’rence,” says he. 

Father Tom then sung him 
Monatagrenoge and the Bunch 
o’ Rushes, and he was mighty 
well pleased wid both, keeping 
time wid his hands, and joining 
in in the choruses, when his 
hiccup ’ud let him. At last, my 
dear, he opens the lower buttons 
ov his waistcoat, and the top 
one ov his waistband, and calls 
to Masther Anthony to lift up 
one ov the windys. “I dunna 
what’s wrong wid me, at all at 
all,” says he, “I’m mortial sick.” 

“T thrust,” says his Riv’- 
rence, “the pasthry that you 
ate at dinner hasn’t disagreed 
wid your Holiness’s stomach.”’ 

“Oh my! oh!” says the 
Pope, “what’s this at all?” 
gasping for breath, and as pale 
as a sheet, wid a could swate 
bursting out over his forehead, 
and the palms ov his hands 
spread out to cotch the air. 
“Oh my! oh my!” says he, 
“fetch me a _basin!—Don’t 
spake to me. Oh!—oh!—blood 
- alive !—Oh, my head, my head, 
hould my head !—oh !—ubh !|— 
I’m poisoned !—ach !” 
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“Tt was them plaguy pag- 
thries,” says tg Hiseoss 
“Hould his head hard,” says 
he, “and clap a wet cloth 
over his timples. If you could 
only thry another dhraw o’ the 
pipe, your Holiness, it ’ud set 
you to rights in no time,” 

“Carry me to bed,” says the 
Pope, ‘‘and never let me see 
that wild Irish priest again. 
I’m poisoned by his manes— 
ubplsch ! — ach ! — ach! — He 
dined wid Cardinal Wayld yes- 
therday,” says he, “and he’s 
bribed him to take me off, 
Send for a confissor,” says he, 
“for my latther end’s approach- 
ing. My head’s like to split— 
so it is!—Oh my! oh my!— 
ubplsch !—ach !” 

Well, his Riv’rence never 
thought it worth his while to 
make him an answer; but, 
when he seen how ungrate- 
fully he was used, afther all 
his throuble in making the 
evening agreeable to the ould 
man, he called Spring, and put 
the but-end ov the second 
bottle into his pocket, and left 
the house widout once wish- 
ing ‘‘Good-night, an’ plaisant 
dhrames to you”; and, in troth, 
not one ov them axed him to 
lave them a lock ov his hair. 

That’s the story as I heard 
it tould; but myself doesn’t 
b’lieve over one-half ov it. 
Howandiver, when all’s done, 
it’s a shame, so it is, that he’s 
not a bishop this blessed day 
and hour: for, next to the 
goiant ov St Jarlath’s, he’s 
out and out the cleverest fellow 
ov the whole jing-bang. 


















